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CHARACTER: o-r A. KNOWING ONE, 


(With a Charadterific Print annexed.) 


“ Tf Knowledve of the World makes Men perfidious, 


“ May Fuba ever live in 
HE Knowing One ought to be known; 
and for this purpofe we fhall give a 
few general outlines of his character. Mo- 
ral painters may be confulted for greater 
minutenefs and exactitude in the drawing 
and colouring. 

A Knowing One may be thought by 
young greenhorns and inexperienced per- 
fons, to be well verfed in the Arts and Sci- 
ences, and to derive his name from his t1- 
telligence in. general learning, and in his 
purfuits of virtue. But this isa falle notion. 


A Knowing One is a ftranger to both intel- - 


le€tual and moral accomplifhments ; and as 
to the purfuit of Virtue, fo far from having 
an inclination toit, he has fcarce an idea 
that there is fuchathing exiils. 7 

Survey the Knowing One in our print, 
if you would form a notion of his character. 
His threwd look, his defigning eye, his 
drefs, his whole appearance, fhew you 
what he is, and are like fo many indices to 
his foul. 

The Knowing One may be defined, by’ 
negatives, like ducus, anon lucendo, and 
may be faid to be one who does not know: 
any one uleful art or fcience; who has 
never been initructed in any kind of know-. 
ledge that can render him a good member 
of fociety; and whe has never difcharged, 
and who has no inclination to dilcharge, any 
of the relative or focial duttes. 

Jt may be wondered at how fo ignorant 
a Being could gain the appellation of a 
Knowing One.——This requires explana- 
tion. 

Though ignorant of fome things, he is 
knowing inothers. Though entirely Viite- 
rate in virtue as wellas books, he is an 
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adept in vice andthe world. He furveya 
mankind with apenctrating eye. He confi- 
ders all the fons and daughters of men, asa 
fportiman furveys game; and he looks upon 
himfelf as the great huntiman, who has 
the whole at his devotion, and whom he 
will make hisdiverfion, and feed on as his 
prey. 

He is fometimes to be found in the coun- 
try, but his dwelling- place is in the metro- 
polis, asa more extenfive field for action.— 
He there enters into all the concerns and 
purfuits of its inhabitants; knows every bo- 
dy, andevery thing; accounts for every 
movement; decides on every enterprize ; 
foretells every event; makes one in gvery 
party; is to befeen at every public place ; 
can unravel every one’s hiltory; trace ever 
action to its fecret fource ; and has fuch a 
univerfal intelligence of every thing that 19 
going forward, that he is characterized 
by every oneasa d——n’d Knowing Fel- 
low. 

The Knowing One ts not of any particu- 
lar profeffion, but is to be found imail.— 
No profeilion is too high, and none is too 
low for this general reprefentative ; ** This 
Knight o’ th’ Shire, that reprefents them 


all.”’ 


The ftatefman, the divine, the phyficizny 
the lawyer, the man of trade, the cout 
try “iquire—in fhort, eyery rank and protel- 
fion in life, abounds with perions who may 
be called Knowing Ones—not, as Ihave 
before obferved, that they are knowimg i 
reality, but who affect to think theme 
felves fo, and as they are denominated 
by others. 

Ifa perfon, who is a gambler by profefit- 
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_ €ertainiy a keen hand, a monffrous Knowing 


One. 

-If aman, who attends at places of public 
ive knows every one he fees, and can 
give an account of every thing that falls un- 
der his notice; who can criticile plays, relate 
fecret anecdotes of perfons, and explain the 
my fteries. of things inexplicable; this is furely 
a keen fhaver, a tharp fellow, 2 dewili/d 

ing One. 

. fa tradefman who has for years mani- 
fefted his cunning by cpnning in debt, taking 


ple in, as it is called, and paying his cre- 
Dives by. a capital WHEREA in. the 
Gazette, fhould, from the foolifh credulity 
of his brother tradefmen, repeatedly become 
bankrupt, and atedly gain his certifi- 
cate, fo as to be Aillin the roud to prefer- 
ment; who is there that can deny his law- 
ful title to the character of a Knowing One? 
a Knowing One did I fay? I thould rather 
have faid—a keen hand, a tharp fhaver, a 
right fellow, and a d——n’d Knowing 














| ..F could eafily extend tliefe examples of 
- knowledge, and thefe characters of Knowing 
Ones ; but it isneedlefs, ‘The imaginations 
of my readers will forerun my pen, and hold 
up the images of Knowing Ones in abun- 
dance. Every ftrect in Dublin abounds 
They ftroll about, feeking 
whom they may dupe and devour; and 
from their claws, and from thofe of their 
Satanic Father’s, let all unfufpicious tradef- 
men, who would not have bankrupts be in 
their books, or gamefters in their families, 
devoutly pray—Libera nos, Domine! — 


 & «The Triumphs of Temper. 


See the true gorgon Dilappointment glare, 

By whofe petrific pow’r delight’s o’er- 
thrown, 

And hope’s warm heart becomes an .icy 
‘ftone. 






HAYLEY. 


a wr you go, Matilda, to the 

dance ?”’ ** With all my heart; } 
have no objections.” ‘ It isagreed, then, 
on Monday you will accompany me.’’—— 
#* So be it.” 

The above dialogue pafled between Mrs. 
G— and Mifs Belmour. Mrs. G—, a wi- 
dow of Rouffeau’s principles; Miis Belmour, 
the daughter of a gentleman.—— Matilda 
was a coguette of a romantic nature ; 
fhe never had a fingle beau that vifited at the 
houfe of her parents, but in private her ad- 
mirers were numerous. Thofe who were 
the moft affiduous, pofleft the greateft thare 
of hereftcem.; as for lovey ihe declared there 
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Unlike other coquettes 
never frowned ; her {miles eaie Satended se 
all. A modeft kifs never refuled, and her 
affignations were punctuallykept: Natural- 
ly of a foft melting difpofition, the was 
tender, kind; affectionate, to her gallant, 
as long as he efttemed her; but as foon as 
he grew inconftant, fhe thought no more 
about him. A carelefs man the delpifed 
above all things, and never took the trou- 
ble at attempting to fébdue him. ‘The onl 
boaft the ever made, was expreffed in thele 
words—* I can politively affert, that I ne- 
ver abfolutely fet my heart on making a con- 
queft, but what I effected it.”” She was in 
fon tall, and exquifitely formed; her 
gure firiking and elegant. She pofleffed a 
beautiful foot and ancle, a lovely hand and 





arm. Her hair was a dark flaxen, her eye- 


brows and forchead charming. Her teeth 
pretty, and her eyes irrefiftible ; they were 

lack, fparkling, and penetrating ; expreif- 
ing the language of her mind to a degree of 
admiration. Her drefs fhowy and elegant in 
the extreme: fhe was always the firft to ex- 
hibit a new fafhion, and very frequently 
introduced fome of her own. 

Think not, my friends, by what I have 
faid, that I mean to delineate a beauty.—— 
Matilda was not beautiful; no perfon that 
ever faw her thought her fo, yet the poffeffed 
every feature exactly as I have defcribed it; 
every body, however, admired her tafte, 
her talents, herform, and drefs. She was 
gpg | copied, which caufed her, laugh- 
ing, to ey? ‘© Jam Lady Fanny Fabhion, 

—, Mils Such-a-one, the Coun- 
tels of Dellwyn.”* Her temper was free, 
open, and credulous; fhe detefted diflimu- 
lation, was by far too fanguine in her 
hopes, and pofleffed a {mall fhare of hauteur 
in her difpofition, If the received an in- 
jury, fhe felt itin her very heaxt, but was 
of fo forgiving a temper, that fhe always 
configned the remembrance of it to oblivion. 
If indeed there offered means of revenge, 
at the very inftant fhe received the. affront 
fhe retorted, but the next moment fhe was 


forry, and would demand pardon, although 


fhe was the injured perfon. She was the 
child of fenfibility, and remarkably roman- 
tic in her friendfhhip. Her heart was formed 
for the pleafing paffion, and fhe indulged it 
in the extreme. She had two_ friends; 
Helena and Emma had an equal fhare in 
her affeGtions. Helena, like herfelf, was a 
coquette ; Emma moralizing, and a little 
prudifh. Helena was plain, but her eycs 
charming, and her perfor attractive. Emma 
exquifitively beautiful in. every refpect.— 
Mis. G— was likewile efteemed by Matil- 


a: @ oF: | 
® See Mils Fielding's novel of that name. 
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two friends were. As I have given a full 
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defcription of Matilda and her two friends, — 


we will return to the fubject. 

The evening after. the appointment was 
made between Mrs. G— and Mils Bel- 
mour, Helena, acccmpanied by her mother, 
paid the Belmours a villt. ** We fhall have 
company, I believe, next Monday,’’ [aid 
Helena, ‘¢ and if we do, you muft not fail 
coming.”” ‘I am engaged, my dear girl,” 
replied Matilda; ‘*1 go with Mrs. G— to 
‘¢ And will you have any 
beaux ?”” afked Helena. ‘* Yes, I fha!l be- 
fpeak two to be there,’’ anfwered Matilda. 
** But why two?” ** Becaufe then I can 
pick and chufe.” Suppofe I go with you, 
will you fpare me one of your gallants?’ 
«* With all my heart.” ‘ Well then, I 
fhall leave it for you to gain mamma’s con- 
fent to my going.” «Very well.”” Ma- 
tilda afked Mrs. to let Helena 
{pend Monday evening with her. ‘I ex- 
pect company,’’ replied fhe, naming the 
pasty. ‘‘]f they come, you muit come 
ikewile, for then Helena cannot go out: 
but if they do not come, the fhall wait on 
ou.” This point being adjufted, Matilda 





looked forward with eager expectations, 
for Monday. 


Monday morning arrived, and with it 
Mrs. G—. ‘* My dear Matilda,” faid the 
as fhe entered the drawing-room, * I am 


' extremely forry I cannot accompany you this 


evening to - - -, but an unforeleen accident 
prevents me that pleafure.’” ‘* Heaven, 
how unfortunate !”’ exclaimed Mati!da ago- 
nizingly ; ** but it is always thus I am eter- 
nally difappointed.”’—A paufe enfued.—** I 
have done wrong,”’ faid fhe mentally, ** to 
exclaim in fo difconfolate a manner; I fhould. 
have remembered that I am a pupil of the 
irrefiftible Hayley. Will. you go next 
Monday, my dear G—?” afked Mifs Bel- 
mour. ‘* De tout mon ceeur,” was the re- 
pl » **Do not forget then, I beg of you,”’ 
aid Matilda f{miling, though ftill inly hurt 
at her difappointment. ‘* You may rely 
that I will not,’’ anfwered the widow. 

The party which the mother of Helena 
had mentioned vifited her that night, among 
which was Mrs. Belmoug and her fifter. 
‘¢T will go too,” faid Matilda, ** for Mrs. 
: faid fhe could not fpare Helena if 
the company came.’” Accordingly fhe ac- 
companied them to the houfe of her friend. 

hen the carriage flopped, and: the door 
was opened, Mrs. came into the 
hall. ** Where is Helena?’ interrogated 
*¢ Helena !”’ reiterated Mils 
Belmour ; “ good heaven! what can you 
‘¢ Mean that fhe has been gone to 
your houfe this quarter of an hour.”’-—— 
_ Surely I am the peculiar fport of for- 
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tune,”? exclaimed Matilda, the tear fliding 


down her cheek: * how cruelly provok 


ing ! I will return in the carriage, and {pen 
the evening at home with Helena.” “ | 
you return,” faid Mrs. Belmour, * you 
will certainly mifs Helena; fit down there- 
fore, and wait till fhe comes home.”” Ma- 
tilda complied, and Helena returned, They 
flew to meet each other. * My dear Ma- 
tilda” —** My beloved Helena,’ were the 
firft words ; ** how could you ferve me fo?” 
~—** Hear what -I have to fay,”’ were the 
fecond. They feated themielves together 
on ajfopha, and an eclairciflement took 
place. ‘** What will your beaux fay, that 
you have appointed,” afked Helena. ‘** I 
do not know truly,” anfwered Milfs Bel- 
mour, ‘* but I imagine one will be vexed, 
for he came to town on purpole to obey my 
fummons. But why, my dear girl, did 
you not fend me a note this morning that 
you was coming, and then we would have 
gone together without Mrs. G—?”’  Be- 
caufe,”’ faid Helena, ** mama would not 
confent to my going out, and we had com- 
pany; but IL kept teazing her the whole day, 
and fhe gave her confent but the very mo- 
ment before I fet out. But really, Matilda, 
it. is very provoking; and were it I who 
loft the pleafure of feeing my twa beaux, | 
fhould be ready to cry for vexation.””-—— 
‘¢ Tut, nonfenie, child; the pleafure we 
fhall receive next week will fully compen- 
fate the difappointment we have had this,”’ 
s* Will you go in a cap?” faid Helena. 
s* No, I will have a new hat, im imitation 
of that which Mary, queen of Scots, is 
drawn in; and as it is the laft week of the 
mourning, the ornaments fhall be pink.” 
‘* J] had anew bonnet three or four days 
before the Duke died; do you think I can 
wear it?’ afked Helena. ‘¢* Certainly,” 7 
replied Mifs Belmour.” ‘* Well, then, my j@ 
bonnet will be as fmart as your Mary queen 
of Scots’ hat.”” The ladies laughed, and 
retired to the next room, where Helena fat 
down to her piano forte. 

The enfuing Monday arrived, but the 
weather was uncommonly bad. ‘* Ii lam 
difappointed to-day,” faid Matilda, “ I 
fhall certainly go mad,”” ‘The whole morn- 
ing fhe traverfed her drefling-room, and 
watched the rain. A fervant entered, to 
inform her Mrs. J——- defired the pleafure 
of her company to fpend the evening. 
‘¢ Your mama is going, madam,’ faid the 
domeftic.? ** Well, the may go,” replied 
Matilda péevifhly; ‘* 1 am engaged.’— 
‘* Phat meflage, madam, was fent before,” 
refumed the lervant, ** and Mrs. J-— fent 
back to beg you would try and put your en-- 
gagement off, that the might have the plea- 
fure of your company at her houle.”’—— 
‘¢ Put my engagement off !’’ reiterated 
Pppz Matilda 
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Hayley; the book was open; the fight of it 
immediately altered her chagrin. ‘ What 
anfwer is to be fent, madam ?’’ sfked the 
domeflic. ‘ Tellthem, if I can 


| my engagement off I will.” This, 


however, was far diflant from her thoughts. 


** And tell Betty,’’ comtinmed the, * to at- 
tend me; | want to drefs immediately.” 


, © That hat looks delightful, madam,” 
faid Betty, ** but 1 think you would look 


better if your powder was not quite fo 
pink.” “ Do you think Mifs will 
come ?”’ afked. Matilda, difregarding what 
her domeitic had oblerved. “Oh no madam, 
I do not think fhe will; you know fhe 
fives at the other end of thé town, and the 
diftance is too farfor her to come in this 
weather.”” Mati!da groaned. ‘* Are you 
unwell, madam?” interrogated the woman. 
** Prithee do not fland teazing me with 
queftions, but give me my ink-ftand.” The 
domeftic obeyed, and fhe fat down and 
wrote the following note: ‘ 

* Mifs’ Belmour’s compliments to Mrs. 
G——, atid as the weather is bad, will jend 





“the carriage for her at half after feven ; hopes 


Mrs. G—— will not fail to keep her en- 
gagement, as Mifs —— accompanics them.” 

Matilda difpatched her note, and then 
took up her favourite Hayley. She opened 
the book hap-hazard, and thefé were the 
firit words that flruckher— .° °° 


*¢ She fears fome dire mifchance molt yet 
befal, : ne -Paae . 
Some demon fnatch her from the promis’d 
: +ball, 
“ind dreams no trial more fevere than this, 
Se bright the figures the new feene of bliis ; 
Yet horrid as it feems, her heart ts bent, 
To bear e’en this, and bear it wiih content.’’ 





‘© I will follow your example, Serena,” 
faid Matilda, “if € pofibly can.” ‘ At that 
inflant a note arrived from Helena, apolo- 
gizing for not being able to come, as her 
mother would not permit her, on account 
of the weather. ‘She had fearce read her 
note, before the fervant recurned with a 
verbal reply, * that Mrs. G— had entirely 
forgot the dance, and had engaged hericif 
out to fupper.” ~** ’Sdeath,”” exclaimed 
Matilda, fir:king her forehead, ** it is too 
bad.” She groaned from the bottom of her 
heart. ** La, madam,” faid Betty, * I 
would not vex myfe}jf about it, but go to 
Mrs. J—’s, and fet all the ladies tongues a 
ringing about the {maftnels of your drels ; 
aud as for that rum-puncheon, (meaning 
Mrs. G- ) I would never {peak to her as 


f foog as I lived.” Matilda’s chagrin imme- 
 Miiately vanities ; ibe remembered the pro. 
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aw uous frown; ** ine 
‘id J thal! not.”” She turned from the fer- 
“want, and walked to her toilette ; on it laid 


poffibly 


Dee. 


mife fhe had made to to imitate Serena, and 
could not refrain from laughing at Betty's 
odd manner of confoling her. She went to 
Mrs. J—’s, fat down to cards, and loft a 
third part of what fhe hadin her purfe. A 
few days afterwards Mrs. G— called on 
her; this lady made no apologies for her 
rude behaviour, neither did Matilda men- 
tion it, but recerved her with as great good- 
nature as ufual. 


Memoirs of Viftor-Claude- Antoine Roberé 
Compie De Parades. 


gfe in many refpects extraordinary 
perfon, who was initiated into the 
moft important fecrets of the cabinet of Ver- 
failles, was confidered by many as nothing 
more than a bold adventurer. He afflerted 
that he was deleended from a noble family 
in Spain; but many maintained that he 
was the fon of a paftry-cook at Phalz- 
burgh, named Richard. The latter opi- 
hion gained molt credit. He fays of him- 
félf, ** Born with a mind of ardour and 
fenfioility, the obfcurity with which my 
infancy was enveloped could not long fub- 
fift ; f felt the neceffity of making mylelf 
a name, when I learnt from a_refpected 
friend that my birth gave me a title to one. 
This I was refolved my conduct fhould 
prove me worthy to bear.’”’ Mr. Dartus, 
chief engineer at Befort, who is ftill living, 
and was formerly a friend of Parades the 
father, attefls’ the truth of the count’s de- 
fcent, and thus relates his hiftory : : 


The father of our hero was chief engi- . 


neer at tiunningue. He was atually de- 
{cended from an ancient and noble family in 
Spain. His name was Robert de Parades. 
One branch of his family ftill exifts in 
Spain: that which’ came into France quit- 
“ted the name of Parades on the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, and retained that of 
Robert only. About 1760, M. de Parades 
obtained letters’ patent, permitting him and 
his children to refisme the name of Parades. 
He had been privately married to one Hen- 
rietta d’Oderion, a native of Ireland, by 
whom ‘he had one fon, born at Luquet in 
Bigorre, about the end of. 1752, or begin- 
ning of 1753. She died two days after 
the birth of her fon, and was buried at the 
fame place. M.*de -Parades died at Hun- 
ningue, without its being publicly known 
that he had ever been married. His fon 
palied ‘his infancy In the hovfe of one 
Richard, a paltry cook at Phalzburgh, who 
brought him up as one of his own children, 
under the dirediion of Mr. Lambert an en- 
gineer, to whom Paradcs, at his death, had 
mtrufted his ion, with the fecret of his birth 
and family. This truft Mr. Lampert left 
to Mr. Dartus, who aiterwards reveaied the 


decrct of his birth to young Robert, and 


made 
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made him affume the name of Parades.— 
From the office of Mr. Lambert the young 
Robert was removed to that of Mr. Dartur, 
and to thefe two officers of diftinguithed 
merit he was indebted for the cultivation 
‘of thofe talents which he afterwards dilplay- 


Wed. After his fervices to the French court 
had procured him the honour of an apart- 
ment inthe Bailiile, on being fet at liberty 
he was enjoined to quit the name of Para- 
des. But this was a mere minilterial in- 
junction, not founded on any judicial pro- 
cefs. It is a fact, that at his death he was 
in pofleffion of a certificate of his birth, 
one of his mother’s death, and a deed ex- 
 ecuted, in confequence of a lawiuit between 
him and Melirs. Frazer de Villas and their 
filters, who had taken pofleffion of the ef- 
fedts of their uncle, Parades the father,> as 
his heirs, By. this deed Mefirs. de Villas 
acknowledged Parad-sas the fon of their 
uncle,and reftored his patrimony. It is flrong- 
ly in favour of the count’s claim, that this 
deed was executed after his quitting the Baf- 
tille, when the public opinion had almoft 
tripped him of -his name and title; . and it 
cannot reafonably be fuppofed, that, under 
fuch, ciscumflances, any family, particularly 
one confifting chiefly. of oflicers in the 


army, would have acknowledged him as a_ 


true Parades, had he been an wiurper of 
the name. By his will Count de Parades 
made M-ffrs. F. de Villas and their Giters re- 
fiduary legatees, and they took polleflion of 
his effects as heirs at law. But to retura to 
his life. | 
In 1774 the fubjeét of thefe. memoirs 
went to Switzerland, and thence to the 
Lower Valais, under the name of Robert, 
Here he was well received by M. de Chaig- 
non, French Chargé des Afiaires, and em- 
ployed his talents as an engineer on difle- 
rent occafions. Wiiilit thus occupied, his 


active mind planned the grand fcheme of’ 


a communication petwixt Geneva and Vie 
centino, by means of the Rhone, which 
would have opened France. an immente 


trade to the Venetian terfitories.—— Lhe’ 


French miniftry readily embraced the pro- 
ject, and nothing was wanting but the con- 
fent of the republic of Valais, The hap- 
y natives of that country, however, rich 
in the fewnels of their wants, dreaded too 
much the corruption of their manners by 
that luxury attendant on commerce, to lil- 
ten to the propofal; and thus the icheme 
proved abortive. 
It was the beginning of 1778 when 
Robert arrived at Paris, where he announc- 
ed himilelf as Count de Parades. France was 
then on the éve of a war with Great Bri- 
tain. -Defirous of a commiilion mi the army, 
though it was rather late tor him io enier 
it in the common way, our hero couccived 
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he might facilitate his defign by vifiting 
England. He did fo. Having examin 

every thing, and made minutés of what he 
thought eflential, he returned to Paris. .M, 
de Sartine commended his zeal, but was de 
firous of more particular information. -Pa+ 
rades went again to England, procured 
further intelligence, and again returnéd to 
Paris. For theie two journeys he reccived 
25,000 livres ( 10411.) and was ence more 
diipatched to fettle correfpondences in cafe 
of a war, and to make feveral neceflary 
arrangements. On his arrival in London 
he engaged a man in his lervice for a certain 
jum of money downy and icol. per month. 
‘This man introduced him to two Portuguefe 
Jews, who entered into the plot, and quitted 
London with him for a third tour. Early 
in the morning after his arrival at Plymouth 
he vilited the citadel. Having made fome 
oblervations, and taken fome iketches, ace 
companied with his guide, a centinel oblerv- 
ing two firangers at an carly hour, whom 
he had not feen enter, informed the guard. 
The lerjeant with two foldiers came to him, 
afked him what he did there, and oblerved, 
that he oughtto have known nobody was 
permitied to vifit that place. Parades an- 
iwered, that he was ignorant of it, being a 
{tranger, and that his guide, who was one 
of the town, fhould not have led him thi- 
ther. ‘* Seize that ralcal!’’ laid the ferjeant 
to his foldicrs, ‘* and carry him to. the 
guard houle.”’ Immediately they took him 
by the collar, and were leading him off, 
when Parades put bis hand in his. pocket, 
took out ten guincas, gave them to. the 
lerjcant, aad. faid, ** Let the pvor fellow 
go, no doubt he knew no better.” The 
money blinded the ferjeant’s eyes. ** Drive 


that fellow out of the -place,’’ fait he to. 


the foldicra, ** and do not let him come 
here again.’ ‘Then, turning to Parades, 
‘¢ Perhaps your Lordfhip withes to fee the 
fort ; it thall be my duty to,conduct you.” 
Here Parades coutinued making. his obfer- 
vations from feven o'clock till four, when 
the ferjeant accompanied him to his inn, 
where he gave him a couple of guineas more 


and difmified him. | 


The Count’s principal agent was not lels 
alive. He hired a vefiel, the- captain of 
which engaged punctually to obey. the or- 
ders of the French miniltry, on condition of 
being paid 8001. a month, and that: all the 
prizes he fhould take trom the French. or 


Americans fhould belong to him and his 


crew. Having fettled his diferent ar- 
ranyements, the expence of which amount- 
ed to about §250). per month, Parades re- 
turned to Mrance. 

Mi. de Sartine agreed to every thing he 
had dome, except with refpeét to the article 
of captures, which he abioluicly rejected. 
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The Count returned to London. A new 
veflel of 14 guns was purchafed and fitted 
out; and his captain informed him, that 
he could gain over a man who held an office 
under government, and could render him 
the moft cflential fervices. This man was 
founded, found fit for the purpole, and 
promiled for 1sol. per month to furnifh him 
with all the orders iflued by the admiralty, 
or received there. 

‘The firft advice he received was that 
twelve fhips of the line were to be fitted out 
at Plymouth, deftined for America, under 
the command of Admiral Byron. ‘The 
Englith roinifter be! itis informed th iat a 
French fquadron of twenty-five fhips had 
failed trom Breit, Admiral Keppel was or- 
dered to put to fea from Portimouwth with 
all the ihips there, which amounted to 
twenty, to watch the French fleet, without 
engaging them, and to favour ®yron’s voy- 
ape by keeping: them at bay. As foon as the 
latter had gotten out of their reach, he was 
to return to Portimouth to-continue his 
equipment. Intelligence: ot all this was 


} 


Gipatched to M. de Sartine, and by him to 


the Count d Orvilliers ; but the latter, doubt- 
ing the authenticity of it, and fearing 


i > “ 
he. fhould have 32 fhips to engage inftead of 


twenty, remained idle, and eave Byron an 
opportunity to proceed on jis voyage. 
When Byron was out of danger he difpate h- 
ed a frigate to admiral Kep opel, who imme- 
diately returned to Portfmouth to complete 
his armament. 

Parades vilited France again, on this occa- 
fion, but flaid only two days at Verfailles. 
On his return to Lor idon, his veilel~ being 
equipptd, he went with her to Spithead. 
A ficet trom India being expected daily, 
Keppel was ordered to put to iea to cover 
its arrival, which he did July ro, 1778, a 
frigate being difpatched to meet it with 
infiructions. Parades fent advice of this to 
France, and followed Keppel himfelf until 
the roth, when he left him to icek D’Or- 
villiers, whorn he fell in with the 21ft, and 
gave his diipatches to a frigate. ‘The blow- 
ing weather drove the Count from his flation, 
whilft Keppel was manceuvring to ficure 
the expected fleet ; but on the 27th, the 
two iquadrons being very near each other, 
the former gave orders tor the attack. 
‘The event of this fkirmith is weil known. 
The French returned into port, and the fol- 
lowing day the Englih merchantmen pafled 
the field of battle without mterruption. 

The winter approaching, Parades turned 
his thoughts towards Plymouth, and formed 
a pian for delivering it mto the hands of the 
French. For this purpoie he gained to his 
intereiis the ferjeant whom we have already 
menuoned. Lie then failed for Portimouth, 
reconnouiing wie coall as he went, anQ an- 
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chored oppofite Yarmouth. Deeming it of 
importance to render himfelf mafter of Hurt 
Caitie, which commands the entrance of 
the Needles, he propofed to his captain, 
without acquainting him with his defign, 
to prevail on the garrifon to let them depofit, 
{muggled goodsthere. This, for a certain 
fhare of the profits, was readily agreed to ; 

and thus he fecured admiflion for any nim 
ber of troops in dilguile by night, whenever 
he might require it. To be affured of the 
event, he landed goods more than once, and 
was always admitted on making the fignals 
agreed on. Having completed his furvey of 
the Ifle of Wight and Portfmouth, he left 
Spithead, landed at Havre, and fent his 
veflel on to the Thames. 

Parades was. now rewarded with a brevet 
of Captain of Horle, and a penfion of 
10,000 liv. (4161. 13s 4d.) all his mea- 
{ures were approved, and the additional ex- 
pences incurred, which were upwards of 


300k a month, were provided for. He did 
not return to London tll Sept. 12. Having 


vifited his feveral agents, with all of whom 
he was perfectly fatisfied, he went over to 
Ireland, and took a view of fome of the 
principal ports, but foon returned to Lon- 
don. A large fleet of merchantmen being 
affernbled in the Downs, he fent advice of 
their deflination to France, and two days 
before they were to depart, he failed for 
Breft. A violent gale of wind, however, 
arole, juft as he had paffed the ifland of 
Portland, in which his veffei was driven 
afhore and loft, with great part of the crew. 
Parades immediately purchafed another 
veflel, and failed for Portimouth. Arriving 
at night, he anchored in the midft of the 
fleet without exciting the leaft fufpicion. 
This fuggelted to him another fcheme, 
which he imparted to Mr. de Sartine, by 
whom it was approved. It was to carry in 
a fire fhip with him asa prize, whillt his 
Captain conducted another, and thus deftroy 
a great part of the fleet at anchor. Para- 
des was eager for the execution of the grand 
defigns he had planned, and the Minifter 
equally avowed their importance: but fome 
of the circumftances appearing very extraor- 
dinary, he accepted Parades’ offer of con- 
ducting a confidential perfon, to aflure him 
of the truth. M. de Berthois, an officer of the 
artillery, was cholen for this purpofe. On 
their arrival at Plymouth, the drunkenne/s 
ot the Captain led them into a [erape, which 
had like to have terminated unplealanily, 
hut Parades’ addrefs extricated them. 1. 
de Berthois having vifited the dificrent places 
at which Parades had correfpondence, and 
found every thing anfwerable to the detigns, 
they returned to France. 
Parades required only gooo men for 
Viyimouth, 1500 for Hurit Cafile, two fips ' 
of 
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of the line, two frigates, and two firefhips. 
The fecurity of the Englith, and the precau 

tions taken, rendered their fuccels certain. 
But the Minifter thought the fcheme too 
narrow.. An army of 30,000 men was al- 
fembled ; and initead of two miilions of 
livres, fifty millions were {pent to do nothing. 
The fleet was equipped and failed trom Brett. 


‘Jnftead however of repairing immediately 


to Plymouth, the time was {pent in endea- 
youring to meet the Spanith fleet; and 
when they did arrive off that town, the oili- 
cers appeared to be all united in oppofing 
the defires of the Commander in Chief, to 
whom they had conceived a diflike, as he 
had rank in the army; fo that nothing was 
attempted. ‘Thus ended the grandeft enter- 
prize planned throughout the war. 

Sick with vexation at feeing his plan 
nrove abortive, and himfelf the viiim of 
little jealoufies, Parades returned to lrance. 
He did not give up his defign, however, but 
again propofed it to Mr.de Sartine. Nothing 
being determined on the fubject, he menti- 
oned it tothe Count d’Aranda, who approv- 
ing it, he afked permiflion to propofe it to 
the Court of Spain. ‘This he was exprelsly 
forbidden. He then wifhed to undertake it 
as a private concern, fome of his friends en- 
gaging with him to defray the expence of 
the undertaking: but this propolal was alfo 
rejected. 

The continual expences which Parades 
was obliged to defray having made him con- 
fiderably in arrear, for by this time he had 
acquired a confiderable fortune by gratificati- 
ons, penfions, and feveral profitable pur- 
chafes he had made, he was prefling for re- 
payment. The fcheme againft Plymouth 
having failed, and thefe repeated folicitations 
not being very agreeable to the Minifter, it 
was thought the fhorteft and molt conveni- 
ent ftep to fend Parades to the Baflille, on 
pretext of having difclofed fecrets of State. 
Thither he was conducted on the sth of 
April 1780. 

In vain did the Count’s wife folicit his 
enlargement. It was not till the 15th of 
May 1781 that he was releafed, after having 
experienced the moft rigorous treatment, 
and undergone the firicteft examinations, in 
all of which nothing appeared to crimimate 
him. On his arrival at home, he found his 
only child juft dead, his affairs in dilorder, 
and himfelf, though contiderable fums were 
owing to him from Government, without 
money, and without credit. He had expend- 
ed, agreeably to the Minifter’s directions, 
1,280,020 liv. (53,3341. 38. 4d.) he had re- 
ceived only 692,400 liv. (28,85ol.) of courte 
there were duc to him 587,620 liv. (24,484l. 
38. 4d.) | 

On his difmiffion from the Baflille, he 
was enjoined to quit his name, not to leave 
the kingdom, and not to go within forty 
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leagues of any feaport. Ax this was a mere 
minifterial mijunction, however, and not 
founded on any judicial procefs, P. paid no 
regard to it. He ftill bore the title of Count 
de Parades, and in 1784 vilfited St. Domin- 
go, to look after an eftate which in his prot: 
perity he had purchafed of the Marfhal de 
Noailles. ‘The vexations he had experience 
ed, and his natural activity, co-operated 
with the heat of the climate to thorten his 
days, and he died the year following. His 
widow returned to France, where the fill 
lives retired in the country. 


Jo the Editor of the Hibernian Magaxine. 
SIR, 


Have been much pleafed with the candid 

and ingenuous correipondent who figned 
herfelt a SiINGLe Lapy, in your Magazine 
for October, Page 344; and Mr. CHARLES 
CanpiD, whole ingenious letter was infert- 
ed in your laft Magazine, Page 446. Thefe 
two correfpondents of yours have feparately 
laid claims to the feveral qualifications which 
render the married flate happy. J know 
not which to admire moft, the honefty of the 
lady, or that of the gentleman: 


‘© Ah! fure a pair was never feen 
So jultly form’d to meet by nature, &c.’’ 


I with, fir, that their example could be 
followed, and that people would on all occa- 
fions be equally candid in giving their own 
characters, Surely no man is better qualified 
to vive his own character than his own felf, 
for he has known it longeft and muft know 
itbeft; and I really think that the reaton 
why we miflake our character fo often, is 
that we take for granted what people fay of 
us provided it be in our favour, which in fo 
flattering an age happens but too often. Now 
were we to look within, and examine our- 
felf impartiaily, our hopes of improvement 
would be better founded, and, indeed, 
crowned with fuccefs—but felf -dear felf—~ 
there is no getting rid of the mania which 
we are all aflected by—fome too much—and 
the belt have more than they with to part 
with. 

What I fend you isa letter written many 
years ago by a gentleman of ecuinence 
in the literary and dramatic world, to his 
miftrefs. “There ie much of that franknels 
which your two correfpondents feem to ad- 
mire, and I think, with a few incidental al- 
terations, it may be recommended as a mo- 
del to all perfons engayed in the negociation 
or warfare of courtfhip. 

‘The letter is as follows: 

‘In puriuance of your order, madam, I 
have fent you here incloled my picture, andl 
challenge any painter to draw me more to the 
lile—You are the, firlt pecion that ever had 
it, and’ if 2 had not fome thoughts that the 
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fubfMance would fall to your fhare, I would 
mot part with my likenels. I hope the co- 
lours will never fade, though you may give 
me fome hints where to mend the fea- 
tures, having fo much power to correct the 
life. 

«¢ My outfide is neither better nor worfe 
than my Creator made it, and the piece be- 
ing drawn by fo great an artifl, “twere pre- 
fumption to fay there are many flrokes 
amils. Ihave a body qualified to antwer 
ali the ends of its creation, and that is fufii- 
cient, 

« As tothe mind, which in moft men 
wears as many changes as their body, fo in 
me it is generally dreft like my perfon, in 
black. Melancholy is its every-day appa- 
rel, and it has hitherto found few holidays 
to make it change its cloaths.. In fhort, my 
conflitution is very fplenetic, and yet very 
amorous, both. which I] endeavour to hide, 
left the former fhould offend others, and the 

latter might incommode mvyilelf. And 
iny reafon is fo vigilant in reftraining thele 
two failings, that I am taken fer an ealy na- 
tured man with my own /ex,,and an ill-na- 
tured clown by yours. | 

‘© It is true, | am very fparing in my 
praifes and compliments to a lady, out of a 
fear that they may affect myfelt more than 
her. For the idols that we worhhip are ge- 
nerally of our own making; and though at 
firfi men may not fpeak what they think, 
yet truth may catch them on the other hand, 
and make them think whatthey{peak. But 
moft of alll am cautious of promiling, el- 
pecially upon that weighty arucle of con- 
fiancy, becaufe, in the firft place, I have 
never tried the ftrength of it in my own ex- 
perience; and, fecondly, I fuppole aman 
¢anno more engage for his conflancy than 
for his health, fince I believe they both equal- 
ly depend upon a certain conftinution of 
body; and how far, and how frequently 
that may be hable to alteration, elpecially 
in the a@airs of love, let the judicious deter- 
mine. , 

‘¢ But fo fara man may promife, that if 
he find not his paflion grounded on a falie 
foundation, and that he have a continuance 
of the fame fincerity, truth, and love to en- 
gage hiv, that then his reafon, his honour, 
and his gratitude may prove too ftrong tor 
all changes of temper and inclination. 

“« Jam avery great epicure, for which 
reafon I hate all plealure that is purchaled 
by excels of pain. I am quite different 





from the opinion of men that value what is 
dearly bought; long expectation makes the 
biciling always leis to me, for by often think- 
ing of the fuiure joy, 1 make the idea of it 
familiar to me, and io I lole the great tranf- 
pert of furprize ; it is keeping the {prings of 





irs. R. on the Lofs of her Daughter. 





defire fo long on the rack—befides any one 
of a creative fancy, by a duration of 
thoughts, will be apt to frame too great an 
idea of the objet, and fo make the great. 
er part of his hopes end in a difappoint- 
ment. 

© Tam feldom troubled with what the 
world calls airs and caprices; and I think jr 
8 an idle excufe for a foolith action, to fay 
it was my humour. I hate all little malici- 
ous lics, ftealing lap dogs, tearing fans, 
breaking china, or the like; I can’t relith 
the jeft that vexes another in earneft; in 
fhort, if ever I doa wilful injury, it muft be 
a very great one.”’ | 

Iam, Sir, with great refpect, 
Your conflant reader and moft 
humble fervant, 


HENRY HOPEFUL. 
Jo Mrs. R 





» on the Lofs of ber 
Daughter. 4 


MADAM, 


T was not with a little uncafinefs that I 

heard of your lofs; to fuch a difpofition 
of mind as you are poffeffed with, it mutt 
be infinitely great. Confider with yourtelf 
a little, and you will find, that Providence 
has only retaken what he had lent you for a 
fcafon’; your daughter, fweet foother of 
your cares, is only gone before you, to that 
country from whofe bourne, no traveller re- 
turns. Suppofe fome earthly king had re- 
quired her attendance at his court, would you 
have prevented her from going? And can 
you be forry the King of Heaven has requir- 
ed her? Jn herabience, let this reflection 
adminifter comfort to your evening hours, 
that you could not have difpofed of her bet- 
ter than where fhe is gone; her mind and 
gentle dilpofition, her goodnefs of heart, 
and virtuous actions have fecured her endle(s 
happinefs in Paradife. For, as a learned 
divine (Dr. Scott ) juftly obferves, * Heaven 
is not to be looked upon as the reward, 
hut as the natural effect of a virtuous 
life.” 

Your daughter always made it her ftudy 
to fhine inwardly, to adorn her mind with 
thote virtues, which rendered her happy 
during her fhort flay here, and which are 
now flown with her, to flourifh to all eterni- 
ty, in Heaven. Letfuch an example, as fhe 
has left to the fair fex, be imbibed into their 
bofoms, fhe has fhewed them how to live, 
and (how great the price of knowledge) 
has taught them how to die. 


I remain, 
Madam, 
Your's fincerely, 
id 
Peace, 

















1790. . 
Peace. A Dialogue. 


: Speakers Mr. Patrick Mac Shannon, and 


Mr. Jobn Bull. 
John Bull. 


Britain and his Catholic majelty. 


fkin. Adicu to war's alarms! 


Mr. Mac Shannon. By the banks of the 
Liffey, I am not pleafed with thefe pro- 
ceedings at all at all! Who would think 
of putting an end to a bloody war, without 


jiriking a fingle ftroke? By all 


brave and valiant, it is very daftardly and 
cowardly to conclude hoftilities before you 
have begun them. It does not fuit with the 
difpofition of an Irifiman to hhaith his 


iword before ever he has drawn it. 


john Ball. 


{peechlefs upon the field. 


land ! 


Mr. Mac Shannon. By the blood of the 
Shannons, I would have fired at the pol- 
troons without powder. I would 
poured red-hot balls, made of lead, into the 
midft of them ! They thould have known 
to their coft, that a Briton, or an Irifhman, 
or a Scotchman is not to be affronted with 
Thete three kingdoms, when 
they both heartily join together, can drive 


impunity. 


the whole world before shieds. 


John Bull. 
juft, Mr. MacShannon. [| think we 


to cope with all the civilized nations of the. 
terrefirial globe. You will pardon me, fir, 
for faying we, becaule I contider an Englith- 
mnan, a Scot, and a Irifhman, as countrymen. 
Mr. Mac Shannon. By Jaifus, and fo 
we are, though we happen to be born in 
We would all 
lofe every drop of our beit blood in defence 
of our moft gracious fovereign George the 
Third, and to preferve his dominions by land 
and fea; for al] the ocean is his territory ; 
and all the fith that Iwim im if, irom the 
whale to the oyfler, are his fasthful iubjects. 
But, Mr. Mac Shannon, | 
have not yet communicated to you my fug- 
gcitions w ith refpedt to the principal reafon 
tor pofiponing a war. The explobon I have 


different parts of the world. 


John Buil. 


Hib, Mag. Dec. i790. 





Peace. : 


HE meflenger is arrived 

from Madrid, and peace 
is certainly concluded on between Great 
The con- 
vention has been figned by the two plenipo- 
tentiaries, and now we may fleep ina whole 


There may be reafons for 
difcontinuing the hoftile preparations, which 
have been fo rapidly made by the two rival 
nations, which you and | may not perfectly 
comprehend. And yet fome of them are 
too obvious to efeape the penetration of a 
difcerning man. Give me leave to remind 
you of the gun- powder explofion at Dart- 
mouth. As much of that death dealing 
combullible was deftroyed in one fecond, 
as would have laid twenty thoufand Dons 
‘That was an 
infupportable misfortune to poor Old Eng- 


Your obfervation is perfettly 
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mentioned was perhaps 2 fecondary caufe. 
Our hofpitals of Cheliea and Greenwich are 
brimful of patients ; confequently, if a war 
had taken place, what muift have become of 
thofe feamen and foldiers whole hodies would 
have fuffered mutilation in the pregrefs of 
it. This muft have been no trivial confi- 
deration with the wife ones at the head of 
aflairs. As to thofe who might have loft 
their lives in the fervice of their country, 
they would eafily have been difpofed of, and 
would not have become an imecumbrance to 
the nation. 

Mr. Mac Shannon. If an Irifhman had 
been at the helm, he would have fought 
firit, and afterwards have come to an exe 
planation. He would have met the enemy 
in the Bay of Bifcay, and tinged the ocean 
with Spanih blood, makmg the green one 
red, as mafter Shakeipeare lays: and then 
he would very properly have inquired into 
the caufe of the quarrel, after he had given 
fatisfaction. A friend of mine in Ireland, 
who is a very worthy jontleman, called 
another jontleman out into the field of hoe 
nour, fixed upon the number of paces, 
meafured the ground, fired at his adverfary, 
blew his brains out, and then explained to 
him the propriety of his conduc. 

John Bull. Moderation is commendable. 
The blood of Britons is too valuable to be 
wantonly fpilled. i 

Mr. Mac Shannon. I fhall remember 
the expedition to Torbay as long as [ have 


. breath. Twenty or thirty fhips of the line, 


laden with great guns and able feamen, 
danced cotillions upon the bofom of the 
deep, and returned without pulling a trig 
ger. This is perfectly Hudibrattic, and 
ought to be celebrated in doggrel verbe. 

John Bull. Poor Old En eland ! 

Mr. Mac Shannon. Onur fucceffors here- 
tofore, will tranfmit the ftory of the Torbay 
fleet to future ages, and the page of hiftory 
will be enriched with the exploits of ‘The 
Britihh Armada, in 1790 

John Bull. Poor Old Engle ind! But it is our 
duty to fubmit to our fuperiors. “They may 

erhaps he able to aflign better reafons than 
thofe which I have mentioned for fubmitting 
‘to an accommodation. ‘There may be fome 
fecret fprings, with which you and I may 
be unacquainted, which might render fuch 
an accommodation n¢ ceffary. 

Mr. Mac Shannon. I would have been 
blind to all the Dons could have faid upon 
the fubjeét, and would have turned a deaf 
ear to the fallacious piCture they might have 
drawn of their pacific ditpofition, till had 
made a vit to Peru. I would to have dif- 
poled of my ficets and armies as to get p i. 
jeffion of the Peruvian mountains, thele \ 
repofitories of yellow trealure. I would 


have freighted the fhips with thole es 
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of rich ore, and tranfported them to old 
England ; every Briton fhould then have had 
free liberty to replenifh his pockets, as they 
became betinathed, and toil would be un- 
known among us, becaufe it would be un- 
necefiary. 

John Bull. By faith we may remove 
mountains! Burt, if they are as large and 
extenfive as the Pyrenees, or even the Alps, 
it would have been a work of time.—-] 
believe the Spaniards Segan to be alarmed 
for their dear Peru. | 

Mr.Mac Shannon. You are a fenfible 
intelligent man, and I fhould have been 
happy to have bad a little further difcuffion 
with you upon this topic; but my dinner 
hour is arrived, and 1 have not tafted food 
this day. Maiming to rile tern this morn 
ing, I breakfa ited Laff nigh , before 1 went 
to bed, that I might not ‘Tole time about 
eating inthe morning. Good luck to you, 
Mr. Bull. 

John Bull. I wit you a good day, Mr. 
Mac Shannon. 

Mr. Mac Shannon. You’ll - remember 
my hint about the Peruvian hills. 

John Bull. Mott certainly. 


[ Exeunt. 


A Comparative View of Mafculine and 
hermini ine Employments. 


To the Editer. 
SIR, 
WN civeas NG can be more offenfive and 


diigulting to me than to beho!d men 
and women breaking in upon each other 
=. It difcompotes me exceedingly 
to fee a beautiful young lady on whom na- 
ture has bellowed a delicacy Vv of trame and 
featurés, aflume a maiculiae air in her man- 
ners, laneuaee, and deportment; and I 
am fhocked beyond expreftion when I ha 
the misfortune to be in the prefence of a 
mincing macarom ; a liping thing in 
breeches,. who, aping the efleminacy of fe- 
males > iwoons at the pricki ing ot a pin > and 
is inconiolable if a fpeck of dirt thould pol- 
lute one of. his iky-blue flockings by falling 
OU it. 

Particular attention fhould be paid to the 
3 Aer ag mm which the fexes refpectively 
engage. A 





an would cut a contempt: ble 
herure in the operations of a laundry, how- 
ever expert and ingentous he might be at 
clear ftarching and getting up fmall linen. 
A he-felleow at the tonlette would appear al- 
molt as madiculous. A lady half booted, 
trudging r with a mufquet in puriuit of game, 
is alio a horrid ipeciacle. Even a mafcu- 
ine underttanding is ofeniive to thole who 
have q refine {idea of a delicacy. Dr. 
gohnion has iaid many good things, and his 
remarks on a certain female hiftori: 2Ny are not 


the worft of thofe good things. He declared, 
with his ufual brevity, that ** A woman de- 
ferves mare commendation for making a 
good pudding, than for making a hillory of 
England.” I am_ pleated with a lady’s 
pra ttle when a cap, a bonnet, or a rib band 
is the fubject of animadverfion ; but fhould 
fhe talk about the conjugation of a Greek 
verb, I fhould entertain fome Peed about 
the abfolute precifion of her fex. 

Far be it from me to infinuate that the 
ladies have not as capacious a mind, and as 
much genius as the gentlemen ; but their 
purfuits are different, and they ought to fhine 
in their relpective {pheres. To illufirate 
this oblervation, [ fhall again have recourle to 
Dr. Johnion’s obfervation, though in a dill 
ent point of view. If Dr. Johnfon had mad 
a pudding inftead- of a dictionary, he wo 
have acquired no reputation by it, howe 
excellent it might have been; becaule it 
was not in his natural department; Mrs. 
NM. G. is therefore entitled to no praiie for 
making her hiftory, becaule fhe had flrayed 
out of feminine limitations. A man may as 

well plume himfelf upon being able to work 
2 rufite, as a lady for writing a treatile upon 
conic feftions; fuch employments are equal- 
ly unnatural for either of them. 

In the inferior fituations of life, ftill 
attention 1s paid in the diferimination ot 
employments for the two flexes. Not long 
ago | faw two or three ftrapping fellows, 
large enough for troopers, ftanding behind 
a counter, and dealing out needles, thread, 
and bobbin to their female cuftomers. 

Soon after I] had been mortified with this 
fcenc, I pafled by the fhop of a leather- 
breeches maker, where two females feated 
on a board by the window were labort- 
oufly emploved in fewing together pieces of 
buckfkin, as thick asa seein and almott im- 
penetrable to the triangular fharp- pointed 
implement, impelled by the utmolt exertions 
of their firength. Exclufive of the force 
required in this mafculine bufinels, the gar- 
ment on which they are always engaged, 
does not convey the molt delicate ideas to a 
woman ot imagination; this is an additio- 
nal reaton why females ought not to be the 
fabricators of leather breeches. 

Were tan abiolute fovereign, my celpo- 
tifm fhould firft diiplay itfelf in compelling 
man-milliners to exchange fituations with 
female buckfkin-breeches-makers. 

You will oblige me, fir, by admitting 
thele oblervations ~ —_ entertain ng mil- 
ceilany. If thev ruld not be effeétual in 
regulating the 2 iw of which they treat, 
they may not be wholly unentertaining to 
vour readers 

[ could extend my epiftle to 2n immo- 
derate | CHie th, by a diflertation at large upon 
men itay makers, women taylors, &c. Kc 


but 
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but at prefent, Sir, I have not leifure to he 
more particular. Permit me, therefore, to 
affure you that 

l am, fir, 

Your moft 
Obedient fervant, 
4A MAN. 
Dec. 10. 1790. 


On Popular Superfiitions. 
To the Eduer. 
S te 


'T-is an obfervation not lefs common than 
true, that Superttition is the child of 
Ignorance. Hence originated the number- 
leis miracles which, in the lels enlightened 
ages, aflifted the priefts and legiflators, both 
of the Pagan and Chriftian world, to im- 
pofe upon the vulgar. The iciences, 
though not totally unknown, were yet 
known only to few, and even to them im- 
perfectly ; and the arts were in a fimilar 
fituation. ‘The dark veil of uncertainty 
was drawn alike over the works of Nature 
and of Art; and this veil was yet more 
manifeft and more impenetrable in the firit 
ages of Chriftianity than in thofe of Pagan- 
iim; for in proportion as the haughty ec- 
clefiaitics of the firlk centurics withed to 
accumulate the riches and power of the 
countries where they had efiected a fettle- 
ment, fo they endeavoured to Ipread the 
veil; and either by engrofling the education 
of the youth of their time, or by entirely 
fuppreffing all information, to preclude, as 
much as in them lay, the poflibility of de- 
tection in the glaring ablurdities which they 
often obtruded on the public under the 
awful denomination of miracles. 

Among the {ciences, none was lefs known, 
or more erroneoufly taught, than that of 
Aftronomy. It is true, that fome of the 
ancients had inveftigated and endeavoured 
to explain the fources of the heavenly bo- 
dies; but they had done this, in a manner 
fo little adapted to ordinary capacities, that 
few perfons pofleffed fufficient*hardihood to 
enter upon a ftudy apparently fo abftrufe, 
complex, and incomprehenible. 

Even the great Bacon himlelf enveloped 
his important difcoveries fo much in the 
jargon of the fchools, as to render them al- 
molt ufelefsto the many ; while the lyitem 
of Deicartes, now proved fallacious, was 
combated with fuccefs by the immortal 
Newton, and mankind were gradually 
emancipated from the fetters of fraud, ig- 
norance, and {fuperitition. 

Still, however, the influence of _ thefe 
evils continued, and had nearly the fame 
effect on the mind which a long and,fevere 
indif{pofition has onthe body; they left a 
certain imbecility behind them, from which 
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it was very difficult, and in fome inflances 
ablolutely impoffible, to rife. 

Such was the fituation of mankind at 
the beginning of the prefont century, juft 
emerging from the abyis of ignorance and 
error in which they had hcen plunged, 
and receiving new lights from the learned 
and judicious; yet thefe lights fpread but 
lowly, and tar the yreater part of the 
world adhered to their own prejudices, 


Added to this, that the partizens of a 


“ 


| , mapssier : 

weak : unfortunate prince, whole prime 
. | ; > . : >. 

CIPies were ¢i ually ETLGET I te al io the policy 


and religion of ,his country, readily laid 
hold of every circumftance which was 
above the comprehention of the vulgars 
and magnified it into a miracle. We 
muft not, there tore, wonder at old people 
when they entertain us with accounts o€ 
what to them appear as tupe rnatural events. 

1 have heen led into this train of think- 
ing by the late recital of a circumftance I 
had often heard when a girl, and upon the 
{pot where it was faid to have happened, 
and which I then credited as religioufly ag 
i did any article of my creed, and which 
will probably be handed down by oral 
tradition to lateft polterity, viz. the ftrange 
tale, that the water at Dilllon in Nor- 
thumberland, ran blood on the night on 
which their unfortunate lord was decapitat- 
ed for treafon, : 

i do not mean to combat a fact fo firmly 
eflablifhec as this is inthe minds of many 
good and really intelligent people, but to 
endeavour to fhew, that it was the effect 
of a natural though not an ordinary caule. 

The fame tradition tells us, iiat there 
were on that night unuiual lights in the 
air; and thefe lights have fince been ine 
conteltably proved to have been the Aurora 
Borealis; a phenomenon then very little 
known ; nay, in facet, to-littl known, that 
many of the writers of that time aflert, that 
it was the firft tune they had heen 
oblerved in the hemifphere. Whether fo or 
not, is a matter Ido not mean to conteft ; 
it is fufficient for my purpofe that this lue- 
minous appearance wags at that time vifibie, 

This being admitted will, I think, 
overturn the tdea of the waters of Dilfton 
being turned mto blood; for if, as a late 
ingenious circummnavigator has obferved, 
the Aurora Borealis is only the reficction of 
the rays of the jun on the ice at the North 
Pole, .thele rays being again refracted in 
the waters would give them naturally a red 
appearance; and this unutfual appearance 
being remarked by perions ftrongly ate 
tached to the noble and unfortunate fuf- 
ferer and his caufe, it was ealily en-reafed 
to the fanguinary deiecription which has 
heen attached to if; and the adherents of 
that party doubtlels embraced with avidity 
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an opinion, which if it could be no farther 
ferviceadle, yet feemed a manifeftation of 
the dWpleafure of heaven for the execution 
of a min, who, like the earl of Derwent- 
water, was highly cfleemed by all the 
friends of the Stuarts. 

1 am the more confirmed in this way of 
thinking from the following circumftance : 

On the firil of January 1769, my father, 
who had in his youth commanded {feveral 
vefllels in the merchant fervice; who to 
great profeflional knowledge joined a depth 
of oblervation feldom found in that line 
of life; whole mind had been improved 
by an early and liberal educatton, which 
had rendered him a lover of the arts and {ci- 
ences ; and who might truly be called a man 
of letters, was furprized by the appearance 
of a fire in the eaftern part of the town. 
We had then at fupper with us, a gentle- 
man ot the name of Richardion, who was 
commander of a fhip in the Jamaica trade ; 
and asthe fire feemed to be near the place 
af his relidence, they made fome flight eX 
cule to the company, and went out with 
the melancholy idea of being perhaps able 
to fave fome part of his p roperty from the 


fiames, which appeared to ipreac with great 
‘ rapidity. 

fhad been fent for by my father, and 

charged to keep Mrs. Richardicn as long as 


poflidle ignorant of the matter. The nataral 
euriofity of my icx led me into the garden 
to obierve this terrible circumflance ; the 
whole fky was red with the reflection of 
the fuppoied firey and the water ip a turtle 
tub winch flood near me was abiolutely al- 
moft as red as blood. 

If thete hints fhould be admiffible in your 
Mavazime, and fhould appear fu ficient to 
deftroy the force of a vulgar prejudice, your 
giving them a place will oblige, 

Sir, 
Your humble fervant. 
MARY DAWES 


f, ° a7 T f 77: ii Ds 


BLACKETT. 


Nov. ft, 790. 
Hifories of the Téte-a-Tite annexed; or 
Meir NPs of the Confular Artift aud ibe 
benus dle @ Medicis ° 


a ¥ experience convinces every man 


1: 





obiervction, that fuccefs is not al- 
Wavyethe refult of greattalents. An addrti- 
onal and ftrikin ‘proof of the juftice of this 
remark, 13 exhibited in the -aggrandiicment 


otf the contular artift. Induitrv, without 
much taite or genius, has gradualiv conduct- 
ediiun from the ms of the — til he 
has reached ite ¢t sft rout! irom the 
humble titustian of 2 vada ih! bier in the arts, he 
if become their patron: and from circum- 


tignces at obicure as bis fame in the imitative 
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arts, he has, hy a long life of affiduity, ob. 
tamed the confular chair. 

Frugality, bordering on parfimony, was 
ever his aflociate. Attentive to her fuggef- 
trons, he rejected the idea of conjugal en- 
dearments: the term wife was offenfive to 
his ear, as it implied the natural confequen- 
ces which would probat ‘y enfue the im- 
moderate increale of his expences. His ce. 
libacy was therefo ire the o spring oF his pru- 
dence, by which it was wholly governed 
till he verged on his fixtieth year. About 
that time he engaged in a project highly 
honourable to hirmfelf, and beneficial to 
mankind. In him the artifts of Great Bri- 
tain have found an encourager and a protec- 
tor; and, though he may net be ab! le to 
execute, he is faid to be a cornpetent judge 
of the performatices of others. 

‘Till his grand climacteric, the paffions of 
ourright honourable hero were fo well dif- 
ciplined, and fo perfeQly under controul, 
that rebellion or inturrection was a flraneer 
to his bolom. ‘The riotous appetites fo long 





~ 


under fubjection, were reduced to habitual 
obedience ; and the almoft latent flame was 
no fooner kindled than it was extinguifhed. 

At length, thinking himfelf fecured by 

ave from any fhalis that might be aimed at 
of fparkling 
black eyes, he vietifared to look any woman 
in the face ; and was happy to find that he 
could gaze, without much emotion, upon 
Nature’s fineft compofitions. Accuftomed 
to view the moft perfect feminine pictures 
ipon canvats, he now confidered angelic ob- 
jects as fo many portraits ; and that the form 
and compleciion were the effeét of fir 
Jofhua’s brufh, inflead of the pencil of tha 

great maiter whom all attempt to rmutate. 
When an impafiioned lover, whole tofte had 
net been refined by an exiftence of more 
than half a century, would have drawn a 
moft voluptuous picture of an enchanting 
female, our hero was perfectly technical, 

dwelling principally on the perfect outline, 
the contour, the keeping, and the light and 
fhade. Meaning one day to be extravagantly 
polite, ‘end to fav a good thing toa beautiful 
young lady, he exclaimed, with a kind of 
vehemence, ** Madam, if you were mine, 
I would put you into one of my beit 
frames !”’ 

Attending a certain exhibition, at which 
~ ismore than an tnd:fterent fpectator, a2 
charming young creature arrefted his atten- 
tion: the was in the laf vear of her teens, 
and ieemed to Nave been caft in perfection’s 
mould. ’*Till that yooment our hero had ne- 
ver known rapture: he had freqaently been 
pleafed and ainiifed - agretable objects whe- 
ther they were models cf wax, or of fieth 
and blood ; or produced by the delufive pen- 
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cil: 
edthe bounds of moderation ; thofe wich 
he now experienced were extatic and inex- 
prefiible. 

Seized with a kind of infatuation, he pre- 
fented her with one of his beft catalocues ; 
and begged he might be permitted to attend 
her, and explain to her the embellifhments 
of his g vallery. The fair one granted his 
pet ‘ition, and May and January formed a 
temporary alliance. The gentleman expati- 
ated dn the! beauties of his hiftorical fubjects, 
in terms of art. ‘he lady talked hke acon- 
noifletir, and mentioned allo their defects 
and blemifhes. In fauntering round the gal- 
lery, a figure in ftone of Venus de Medicis 
prefented itfelf. She'’was naked, and 
perfect an imitation of Nature’s beft perfor- 
mances, that our heroine blufhed, and fmil- 
ingly endeavoured to drag our hero trom fo 
ftriking a reprefentation: but her efforts 
were ineffeflual. ‘The goddefs, though the 
poffeffed a heart of ftone, animated the con- 
fal. He burft into a kind of foliloguy on 
the aftonifhing effects of the mallet and chif- 
fel, pointed out the perfection and proporti- 
on of every Itmb and member, and expreff- 
ed his perfect approbation of-the fymmetry 
of the whole. 

Mifs in herteens, who now thought her- 
felf very awkwardly fituated, ftrove, with 
fome degree of force, to difentangle herfelf 
from our hero’s arm. Roufed by ‘this coer- 
cive ftep, he began to perceive the impro- 
priety of his conduét, and the lady of fione 
got rid of her aiivnicer. 

Determined to utter one of his beft things, 
he faid he was pofitive that our heroine muf 
have fat (or rather have ftood) for that mo- 
del; that fhe was the identical Venus de 
Medicis, of which that flatue (though fine- 
ly executed) was but an imperfect imita- 
tion. 

To repeat all his bon mots on this occafi- 
on, would fill up many of our Magazines ; 
it is fufficient for us to record, that the lady 
wasnot infenfible of the honour conferred 
onher by a man of confular dignity. 
tender intimacy commenced, and, when our 
hero choofes a relaxation from feverer duties, 
he pays his Gevoirs to our beautiful y: 
heroine. But in thefe acreeable rencon 
nothing impure or impaffioned is 
asan artift he admires the firure of the 
hot as a lover; as an toed 118 ctiaaitbe is 


fo 


eebabta 
Ce] 


enthufiaftic, asa lover his fentiments are tco 
refined to relifh fenfualit tits. His fair afloci«- 


ate isy however, infinitely ferviceable to 
him in his profeffional line. She is the ftand- 
ard of female perfection, a comparifon is 
therefore regularly ma n her limbs, 
and thoie of the idea! fernales his mi- 
nifters delineate for him upon canvafls. 

But men of the 
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ingenuity are able to be impofed on: even 
our hero has been rendered fomewhat ridicue 
lous, by a certain knight of the bruth., On 
his acquifition of opulence and contequence, 
he ofren affociate who had 
been long relident in Italy improvement ¢ 
and, having a tafte for every thing Italian, 


C0 
d with painters 


for 


prevailed on one of them: to teach him an 
Italian fone, which he had been informed 
was perfectly innocent and inoffenfive. Thus 
accompifhed, he was ever ready to fing 
when called upon in public company, and 
created immoderate laughter among thofe 
who were acquainted with the language 
Thole burfts of mirth were very gratifying 
to the finger, being contirued by him as 


teftimonies of approbation of the numder of 
his fong.. A decent fober citizen has, howevery 
lately informed him, that his favourite [tae 
lian air is replete with the prt offell oblcenity, 
oas to be offenfive even to the moft aban- 
cened of the human race. The conful 
thanked him for his information, and has 
ever fince, when he withes to encourage 
conviviality, confined himfelf to the airs he 
underliands. 


Whimfeal Titles of 


les aad Fareés. 
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Observations on 
Modern Comed 
A S Tam rather defcending the hill of life, 
[ I feldom honour the theatres with my 
prefence, and know but little modern 
dramatic performances. ‘This deficiency of 
-theatrical information has fometimes brought 
me into awkward fituations. Not many 
evenings ago, a young lady, who paid me 
avifit in her way to Covent Garden, told 
me fhe was goingtothe play. Aiming to be 
alittle gallant, 1 afked her wlag? Fit 
tell you What, replied the, made a 
long paule. Amazzed at her not aniwering 
my interrogatory ‘ | air al mom pe 
tion, and l’Tl tell you What was 
anfwer. Little d id I imagine that her pro- 
mife to tell me what, was the. name of the 
comedy, till, altera great deal of embarrail- 
ment and confulion, the made hericlt intel- 
higible to me. : 
The jame young lady, on ahother occafi- 
when fhe was directing her fteps 
to one of the winter theatres, threw me into 
tious fituation than fhe had for- 
merly cone. I afked her, as before, the 
nameof the play ! Try Again, replied the, 
with a ieady countenance. ‘Try Ajain, 
think ng the littl jade was 
‘No, no! I have been twice 
ma ady, and I think it is now too 
late inthe day totry again. You are plealed 
to be {portive wit h the infirmities of an olcl 
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man. Itry again? No, no, not quite fo 
mad as that, you wanton ara The 
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it was many minutes before an eclaircifle- 
ment took place. At length, however, I 
comprehended that Try Again was the name 
of the new dramatic entertainment, which 
compofed a part of the bill of fare for the 
evening. 

Thote quaint titles were not encourag- 
ed when I was aman of the world. The 
name of a dramatic piece ought to convey 
at leaft an intimation of the nature of it. 
Love in a Village, for example, indicates 
the fubject of reprefentation, and is perfedt- 
ly comprehended by.any one? but Try A- 
gain is underflood only by thofe who haunt 
the environs of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. | 

The mention of Love in a Village, brings 
to my recolleftion a bon mot which efcaped 
me about thirty five years ago, which per- 
haps, fir, may be worth ferving up to your 
numerous readers. My wife being then in 
the flraw, I engaged in a little amour, and 
Kentith town was the fcene of action. Un- 
fortunately I was detected in amorous dal- 
liance with the lady: I was alarmed, as you 
may imagine, but my terrors did not whol- 
ly banifh my pleafantry, 1 faid,-with a 
fmile,’”’ ** you cannot accufe us of any 
thing criminal; we are only rehearfing Love 


. ina Village.” 


But, to return to modern titles; I fhould 


think myfelf exceedingly obliged to you, .and 


fo would many others in my fituation, if you 
would give a lift of the Jate theatrical pro- 
ductions ; that we may not remain perfectly 
in the dark with refpect to the progrefs of the 
drama. You will probably {mile at the fol- 
lowing intelligence. In my aft converfation 
with the young lady above mentioned, I 
acquired the nick name of Try Again, which 
has been circulated with fuch indultry among 
my neighbours and acquaintance, that I am 
almoft reconciled ‘to it, and hardly know 
myfelf by any other appellation. 


Ethelwolf, From the Saxon of Vortigern. 


By Mr. Moreland. 


WAY with the mean confideraiion of 
right and .wrong, is not every thing 
right that comes from the powerful arm of 
Omnipotence ? ** Yes—it is, faid Ethelwolf, 
proudly rifing from the couch of diftraction : 
avaunt dreams of horrific tendency, .cont- 
nued he, go terrify ignoble cowards, but 
endeavour not vainly to difturb the mag- 
manimity of fuperior beings! Are they not 
dead? Was it not vitally neceflary to my 
aggrandizement that they fhould perith ? 
Detefted be the memory of the boys whom 





I cut from off the face of the earth, and 


fent to accompany the daftardly form of my 
effeminate brother, below the hall of Balder. 


Ethelwolf. By Mr. Moreland, 


What though war moves his gory fhicld 





Dec. 


around ? Let him! Let us rife in blood to 
the fummit of immortal fame! for the 
kingdom ‘fhall be mine.” As the {wift 
lightening, when darting from the blackeft 
of etherial clouds, hé darted the hell-born fire. 
of malignity from his fparkling eyes. He 
ftood, baleful as thé demon of deftruGion, 
in the thunder of the black ftorm: and, 
though guilt and murder in their dire 
woundings held him in poffeflion, he fondly 
thought to fubdue the fcorpion flings by an 
affectation of heroic bravery. But learn, 
oh man ! never can the bofom of the defpot 
know peace; or the pillager of right feel 
the calm funfhine of the mind, or the firm- 
nels of the brave ; no, not for one moment ; 
beware then! beware of blood! 

He heard the clangor of the fhields on the 
mountain, from the arms of the friends of 
his murdered kinfmen; his invaders were 
forming in battle array as the dawn ftreaked 
the fummit of the ruddy orient, to illuminate 
and blefs with beams of heaven -{prung light 
a world of rifing charms ; twas now {pring, 
and alas! that bloomy feafon of the rolling 
year is doomed to be deformed with carnage 
and with defolation ! 

* was then his friend and favourite war- 
rior entered his apartment. ‘* Arife, O 
Ethelwolf, he cries, for the enemy are ap- 
proaching to give us battle ; we have called 
together the fons of the valiant, and they 
afk Kut thy prefence to pour the deftrudtion 
of the gleamy {pear onthe head of thy foes :” 
‘Then I will lead them, he rejoins, by 
Woden, by the God of war, I will lead them 
to the perdition of thofe lily-livered daftards, 
who under the mere pretext of jutlice, 
bafely endeavour to drive me from my 
right, created by the {pirit of an innate bra- 
very, by WNature’s firft emotion, love of 
power ;. in defpite of the accurled vifion of 
the night, that painted me dropping in a 
fanguine field, we will rife fuperior to their 
united force, and dignify our claims by lives 
of thoufands. My arms! By yon expand- 
ing fky, it glads my towering foul to fee 
increafing numbers. On, my chief, and curit 
be he that fhuns his pallid foe ! 

The fun threw around the earth his beams, 
and the armies met. The avenger of the 
orphans was the intimate of their father ; he 
was fearlels as a he-lion, and as generous in 
the defence of opprefled innocence, as the 
divinity of fenfibility, and as eager to avenge 
it: he detefted a tyrant ; and a traitor, ever 
with him, met with the moft exemplary pu- 
nifhment. He was feared in battle by his 
enemies, and almoft adored by his fubjects, 
either in hoftility or peace : to them be was 
dearer than a hero tothe white bofom of his 
blue eyed maiden; to her who is moft 
conftant, he was a tower of ftrength, and 
the beloved of Odin. 

The 
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The fight was terrible and long, each 
hero encouraged his foldiers with the moft 
enthuliaftic fervour; even Ethelwolf, fora 
fhort period, almoft forgot what a culpable 
wretch he was: as the impetuous roar of a 
profound torrent, as the fall of many waters; 
as the final flruggle of fate and chaos, was 
the conflict of the mighty. Death and ter- 
sor flalked around, viewing with emphatic 

leafure icenesof blood, and fights of purple 
Sars chief aflailing chief, and {pear that 
clafhed with {pear in diffonance infernal. 
‘Pity fled aghaft, 2nd fire-eyed vengeance 
burnt each thirfty bolom. Ravens forgot to 
move, the wing no longer held its fluttering 
tranfports at fight of human prey groaning or 
breathleis ; for torpid in midair they ftorm- 
ed a cloud. 

Great were the numbers that fell on both 
fides, many were the widows, and many 
were the fatherleis of that fatal onfet. 

At length a triumphant fhout and purfuit 
broughit the avenger and Ethelwolf front to 
front: ** And have I metthee, thou deteft- 
ed murdering mifcreant! this minute fhall 
end thy vile enormities, and fend thy pollut- 
ed, blafted heart to its appointed home, the 
loweft region of the Jat defpair, and never 
dying torture, on——’’ ‘* Hold thy high 
boafting, frantic declaimer, interrupted the 
bafe ufurper, this right hand fhall juftify the 
deeds courage gave birth to, and one eternal 
torment feize the conquered ; have at thy 
recreant heart.”” ‘The one who gave the 
battle to the juft, who only permits evil that 
good may arife, directed the fword of the 
avenger to the vital part of the execrable 
Ethelwolf, who bit the ground, as his army 
fled amid the faft falling thades of even. 

With the rapidity of burfting flames in the 
depth of night, the victorious monarch 
marched his men to the capital of Ethel- 
wolf ; before him went juftice and mercy 
with the balm of peace. When near the 
entrance the fages of the kingdom met him, 
and would have bent the knee, but he, with 
eagernels, prevented the homage, and thus 
in brief addrefled them : 
difgrace to humanity is no more; guided by 
the retribution of providence, I have banith- 
ed from the face of the earth an infenfate 
moniter. Yet let his crimes be forgotten, 
only to point an example to the vile fub- 
jefts of black ambition ; we purfue not with 
a vindictive {pirit the afhes of the dead, how- 
ever worthleis. O ye fons of wiidom, 
though mature in knowledge, by your looks 
Tread your approbation, the approbation of 
the wile is mv defire, and thall always be 
the pride of my hfe. Your much lamented 


fovercign guided you by virtue, and an emu- 
dation of his conduct thall ever mark mine. 


May I be reputed the father of my people | 
and the moment I ceafe to be fo, may i be 


Definition of Wit. By Dr. Barrow. 


‘“ He who was a- 
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feen breathlefs and bleeding in the daft! 
Oh! if inftead of receiving the proffered 
crown for myfelf, I could receive it to 
place it on the head of the right, the lineal 
deicendant, I fhould be moft happy, but 
alas! he is no more—fhade of my deceaf- 
ed !’’"—**Oh ! conqueror, now let thy glow- 
ing bofom feel high tranfport, faid the a 
Egbert—Ofwald, young Ofwald lives.’ 
‘© Lives! faid the hero”? ** Lives! na 
they both live, rejoined the old man, to this 
arm they were coromitted for dereliction, 
but it has f{upported them, this arm has u 
held the blood of his matter.” Almighty 
Balder, cries the monarch, thy decrees are 
holy, yes, and ever fhall be fo; virtue, 
though long fuffering, fhall at length prove 
fucceisful, and vice be trampled to its damned 
domain ! Receive, thou worthy fire, receive 
the brief, the nervous thanks, that can 
fcarce find utterance from an overflowing 
mind. Lead on, and let me prefs the ore 
phans to my bolom. God of the world, 
accept my fervent gratitude for. this thy 
fignal favour and protection !” 

He entered the palace with rapture to 
embrace them ; and the princes were pre- 
fented to the throne of their father. As one 
univerfal tone of joy refounded through the 
empire, as the noife of bards alcended to 
the honour of the Gods, and the eulogy of 
virtue, rofe {pontaneoufly from every tongue. 
The golden Hirlas, facred to feltivity, went 


round, and the energetic flow of Ofwald 7 — 


railed the exalted fenfations of the regal 
hall, as thus his fong commenced. ‘* Bright 
as the fun of the fummer’s morning, they 
are rifen, and they fhall irradiate the meri- 
dian of day. Honoured throughout all ages 
be the memory of our benefactor ; and re- 
vered to all pofterity be the integrity of him 
who faved the orphans ; faved them from 
the blood thirfty dirk, or the crooked {word 
of the pale faced murderer ; fing, fing in 
one general chorus to the honour of the chief, 
who hath performed feats worthy of the 
moft exalted of the death-dealing f{pear. 
Andto thee, oh ! Odin, be everlafting glo- 
ry, whofe illimited, whofe infinite power, 


_hath upheld the warrior, andprotected the 


haplefs innocents ; by whom we fhall arrive 
to the higheft pitch ot fublunary greatnels.— 
Refound his grandeur bards !”’ 

Aik ye, O ye children of men, who was 
the deliverer, the reftorer of the little ones? 
he was the car-borne 


Avrrep! 
; 
Definition of Wit. By Dr. Barrow. 


[T is a thing fo verfatile and mul- 

tiform, appearing in fo many 

fhapes, fo many poltures, fo many i 

fo varioufly apprehended by  feveral 

eyes and judgments, that it feemeth a 
al 
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hard to fettle a clear and certain notion 
thereof than to make a portrait of Proteus, 
or to define the figures of the fleeting air. 
Sometimes it lieth in pat allufionto a known 
fiory, or in feafonable application of a tri- 
vial faying, or in forging an.appofite tale; 
fometimes it playeth on words and phrafes, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of 
their fenfes or the affinity of their found ; 
fometimes it is wrapped up in a drefs of hu- 
morous expreflion ;. lometimes it lurketh 
under an odd. fimilitude ; fometimes i is 
lodged in a fly queftion, in a {mart anfwer, 
in a quirkith realon, in a threwd intimation, 
mm cunningly diverting, or imartly retorting 
an objection ; fometimes it is couched ina 
bold icheme of ipeech, in a tart crony, or in 
-a luly hyperbole, in-a farting metaphor, 
in a plautible reconciling of contradictions, 
or in acute nonfenfe ; femetimes a fcenical 
reprelentation of perfons or things, a coun- 
terfent ipeech, a mimical look or gefture 
pafleth for it ; fometimes an affected fimpli- 
city, fometimes a prefumptuous bluntnels, 
gives it heing; fometimes it rifeth oniy 
from a luc ky “hitting upon what is fhrange ; 
fometimes from a crafty wrefting obvious 
matter to the purpofe; often it confifteth in 
one knows not what, and fpringeth up one 
can hardly te!l how. Its ways are unaccounta- 
ble and inexplicable, being anfwerable to the 
numberlels rovings of fancy, and windings of 
language. ltis, in fhort, a mannerof [peaking 
out of the fimple and plain way (fuch a3 realon 
teacheth and proveth things by), which, by 
a pretty furprifing uncouthnefs in conceit or 
exprefion, doth affect and amute the fancy, 
firring in it fame wonder, and. breeding 
fome delight thereto. It raifeth admiration, 
as figni!yimg a nimble fagacity of apprehen 
fion, a fpecial felicity of invention, a vera- 
cily Of fpirit, and reach of wit more than 
. vulgar, it feeming to argue a rare quicknels 
of parts, that one can fetch in remote con- 
ceits applicable, a notable fkill that he can 
dextroufly accommodate them tothe pur- 
pote before bim, together with a lively brilk- 
nels of humour, not apt to damp thole {port- 
ful flathes of imagination: whence, in 
Ariftotle, fuch perfons are called Ew: dskios, 
dextrous men, and Exipowa (men of facile 
and verfatile manners, who can eafily turn 
themfelves to all things, or turn all things 
to themicives )- It alfo procure: th deli@ht by 
gratifying curiofity with its rarenels, or fem- 
blance of difficulty (as monflers not for their 
beauty but for their rarity, as juggling tricks, 
not for their ufe but for their abftrufcnefs, are 
beheld with pleature), by diverting the mind 
from ite toad of ferious thoughts, by in- 
Riiling gaiety and airy nefs ot ipirit, by 
prov oking to fuch difpofitions of fpirit 
m way ol emulation or complalance, and 


Anecdotes. 


Dec. 


by feafoning matters otherwife diftafteful or 
infipid with an unulual and thence grateful 
tang.’ 


Aide: Bide DB ©. De BS. 


Of Mr. Bunyan. 


HEN Mr. Bunyan was confined in 

Bedford jail on account of his reli- 
gion, a. Quaker came to the jail, and thus 
addreffed him: “ Friend John, the Lord 
fent me to feek for thee, and I have been 
through feveral countries in fearch of thee, 
and now I am glad I have feund thee.” 
To which Bunyan replied, * Friend, thou 
doft not {peak the truth, in faying the Lord 
fent thee to feek me, for the Lord well 


knows that I have been in this jailfome 


years; and if he had fent, he would have 
fent thee here directly.” 





Of Pore Benepicr XII. 


POPE Benedict XII. was fuch a fincere 
advocate for the principles of religion, that 
when a Prince requefted of him fomething 
that was unjuft, ** If,” faid he, **] had 
two fouls, I would even hazard one of them 
for this Prince; but having ouly one, | 
cannot be contented to lofe it,’ 





Or Sir Greorce SAVILLE. 
WHEN this worthy man paid a vi- 


fit for the firfi time to his numerous tenantry 
in Ireland, he took it into his head one 
morning to ride over his eftate alone. He 
had not proceeded very far, when he came to 
amill. The morning was cold, and the mil- 
ler ftood fhivering atthe door. ‘* Whom 
does that mill belong to?” faid Sir George. 
—** To me, Sir,’’ replied the man. * And 
what is the meaning that your mill is not 
better thatched, and yourfelf better clad ?” 
—* Sir, I have a large family ; we do not 
eat the bread of itdleneis, we rife early and 
fit down late, and yet the hand of diligence 
cannot make rich.’”’——~¥* Why £05 27? nee 
‘« My tenement is too dear.”’ ‘* Who is 
your landlord?”——** One of the beft men 
on earth, they fay, an Englifhman, Sir 
George Saville, but he knows nothing of 
our milery.”’——** Why, what do you pay 
for your land ?’ ‘¢ Sixteen fhillings an 
acre, | ‘ona to pay that fum, becaule I 
did not know where to go ? aoe $$ And what 
could you afford to pay?! iain Fourteen 
fhiljings, Sir, | believe.” * Take vour bill 
then, and write down thirteen, for 1 am 
your landierd.”” The worthy Baronct acted 
in the iame manner, in proportion to every 
tenant ou tac cate, 
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Further Memoirs of the Life and Chara&er 
ef Dr. Benjamin Frankiin, L.L. D. 


(Continued from p. 414.). 


BOUT the latter end of 1727 Franklin 
and his friends formed a fociety’ for 
mutual improvement in morality, politics, 
and natural philofophy, which, from the 
accounts handed down to us, appears to 
have been an admirable iaftitution, founded 
ona good plan, and well conducted. The 
number was limited to twelve, and hence 
were obviated all the inconveniencies of large 





bodies, while, at the fame time, there, was 


a fufficient number to prevent an entire union 


of fentiment and opinion, which would pre- 


clude difcuffion.and improvement. Meetings 
were held once a week. At thefe meetings 
various gueflions were difcufled with calm- 
nels, and a difpofition to <difcover truth, 
rather than to confute adverifaries, or to fhine 
in oratory. Flowery difcuffions feldom ad - 


vance the caule of truth, which, fimple: 


in itfelf, * needs not the foreign aid of or- 
nament. Once in three months each of 
the members read an eflay. In the Lon- 
don edition of Dr. Franklin’s mifcellaneous 
works, we find the queries propofed for the 
confideration of this literary club, which 
was called the Junto. Thele querics are 
worthy the attention of the curious, and 
tend to fhew the nature of the Society, and 
the influence which it muft have had in pro- 
moting uleful knowledge. ‘This affociation 
continued for nearly forty years. Several 
of its members became men of eminence. 
It is faid, that fome of the molt important 
queftions relative to the affairs of Pennfyl- 
yania, were firft agitated in thisclub,.. ‘To it 
we perhaps owe, in a great ys the 
ftateiman and philofopher, whofe life we 
are now writing. From the converlation 
of his friends he greatly improved his miad, 
Nor wasthis all. ‘They were ftrongly knit 
together in the ties of friendfhip. They 
conceived themfelves bound to affift each 
other in all their undertakings. ‘Their 
friendly exertions in his behalf proved highly 
beneficial to Franklin, on entering into bu- 
finefs. This took place in the year 1728, 
in partnerfhip with Meredith. Franklin's 
induftry, the fuperior elegance and cor- 
rectnefs of his printing, and the afliftance of 
his friends, foon procured him a confidera- 
ble fhare of bufineis. 

There was at this time but one new/paper 
in Philadelphia, the American Mercury. 
This was executed in a carelefs manner, and 
was almoft entirely devoid of entertainment 
or inftruétion. ‘The intercourfe with Great- 
Britain was inconfiderable. Intelligence 
could not be received either {peedily or fre- 
quently. The communication with the other 
provinces was very fmall. Bradford, the 
‘Hib. Mag. Dec. 1790, 
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printer of the paper, ceuld not write, nor 
was he poffefled of literary friends. An 
original eflay or paragraph was an abfolute 
rarity. Great part of the paper was filled 
with very lengthy, and oftentimes very 
unintereffing extracts from books, that had 
long been publithed. Notwithftanding all 
thefe difadvantages, the. paper proved. pro- 
fitable, as there was no. other. «Franklin 
foon faw the advantages which would. refult 
from a well conducted paper, which toge- 
ther with foreign and domeftic occurrences, 
might convey to its readers pleafing and uife- 
ful information on various fabjedts. He re- 
lolved, therefore, to Commence ‘a. paper. 
A perfon to whom he had told his intenti- 
ons, difclofed them to Keimer, who, to pre- 
vent him, immediately publifhed propofals . 
for printing a paper, under the pompous 
title of the Pennilylvania Gazette and Uni- 
verfal Inftructer in all Arts and Sciences. 
To turn the attention of the public from 
thele propofals, Franklin began a periodical 
paper, called the Buly Body, which he pub- 
lithed in Bradford’s paper. A manulcript 
note in the file of the American Mercury, 
preferved in the city library, faysy that 
Franklin wrote the firft five numbers and 
part of the eighth. The reft were written 
by J. B. probably Jofeph. Breintnall, a fcri- 
vener,.a fenfible worthy man, and one of the 
firft members of the Junto. 

Keimer’s Univerfal Inftru€@tor did not 
meet with much encouragement. He wae 
more able to write than Bradford ; but the 
oddity of the man’s dilpofition appeared in 
his performances. He fometimes attempted 
poetry, and in this as well as his profe, he 
was often. vilionary, and not feldom inde- 
licate. He began to publifh in his paper 
Chambers’s folio dictionary of arts and {ci- 
ences ; and not contented with this, he began 
to take extracts from a kind of novel en- 
titled Religious Courthip. His fubfeription 
lift filled but flowly, and he became embar- 
railed im his cireumftances. After publithing 
thirty-nine numbers he gave up his paper to 
Franklin, who immediately went on with it, 
under the title of the Pennfylvania Gazette, 
which name it ftill bears. In Feanklin’s 
hands it foon became of more itmportance. 
A number of original eflays and paragraphs, 
and a judicious felection from European 
publications rendered it interefting. Frank- 
lin now found the advantage of being able 
to write. He delivered his fentiments freely, 
on the different political queftions which 
were then agitated. His fubfcribers became 
numerous, and by the intereft of his friends 
he was appointed printer to the aflembly, 
which flation he held until he relinguifhed 
the printing bulineis. 

Franklin’s extraordinary fy to 


bufinefs foon rendered his proipedts of fuc- 
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cels very flattering, when an event occurred 
which had nearly crufhed all his rifing hopes. 
Meredith’s father had paid for the printing 
materials in part, but was unable to advance 
the remainder of the money. The creditor 
hecame urgent, and, as payment could not 
be made, commenced a fuit. Meredith at 
length propofed, that Franklin fhould take 
the whole bufinefs wpon himfelf, repaying 
his father the money which he had advanced, 
and giving him fome trifling confideration. 
By the affiance of fome worthy friends 
Franklin was enabled to effect this, and he 
did it the more readily, as Meredith was 
rather a diffolute charaier, fpending a con- 
fiderable part of his time in taverns and 
gambling-houfes. 

The fearcity of fpecie in America‘ had in- 
duced feveral of the colonies to emit paper 
money. This obviated the want of a cir- 
culating medium; but through negle& of 
a fufficient previfion for its redemption, it 
foon depreciated, and materially injured 
many wealthy perfons, Penniylvania was 
the laft to come into the meafure. In 1723, 
under Keith’s adminiftration, fifteen thou- 
fand pounds had been emitted, with every 
caution to prevent its depreciation. Confi- 
derable advantages were experienced from 
this, infomuch that about the year 31729 a 
confiderable popular clamour was excited, 
in favour of a further emiffion. ‘The opu- 
lent, apprehenfive of depreciation, oppoied 
the idea flrenuoufly. A {mall treatife was 
publified, entitled, ** An enquiry into the 
nature and neceffity of a Paper Currency,” 
in which Franklin with much firength of 
argument, maintained the propriety . of 
emitting an additional {um. The withes of 
the people, aided by this pamphlet, produc- 
ed a majority in the allembly in favour of 
the spallebi and it was refolved that thirty 
thoufand pounds fhould be emitted. As a 
‘return for his fervices in this affair, he ob- 
tained the printing of the money. : 

Before Franklin went to England, he had 
ferioufly attached himfelf to Mifs Read, and 
their affeGion was mutual. Whilit in Lon- 
don he feemed to have forgotten her. He 
neglected writing to her, and upon his re- 
turn found that her friends had prevailed 
upon her to marry a worthlefs fellow, who 
foon deferted her and died. Franklin re- 
newed his addrefles ; they were accepted, 
and in 3730 they were married. She prov- 
ed to him a faithtal, induftrious, and affec- 
tionate wie. 

Poor Keimer’s misfortunes preffed hard 
upon him. He was at lait obliged to fell 
his printing office and to decamp to Barba- 
does. He tclis us in one of his papers that 
his life had been more wonderful aud varie- 
gated than that of any perion, of whom he 
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had ever heard or read ; and he mentions an 
intention of giving an account of the ftrance 
events of it, under the title of the ** White 
Negro.”’ It is perhaps a pity that he did 
not fulfil his intention. His life would have 
been at leaft as interefling and inftrucive, 
as that of many vifionaries, who have lived 
before and fince his time. 

Keimer being gone, Franklin had no one 
to contend with but Bradford, who was 
neither able nor difpofed to oppofe him 
actively. He had already become wealthy, 
and his abilities were very limited. Frank- 
lin, on the contrary, had great induftry and 
great talents. We need not therefore won- 
der that he fucceeded. 

The promotion of literature had been 
little attended to in Pennfylvania. Molt of 
the inhabitants were too much immerfed 
in bufinefs to think of feientific purfuits ; 
and thofe few, whofe inclinations led them 
to ftudy, found it difficult to gratify them, 
from the want of fufficiently large hbraries. 
In fuch circumftances, the eftablifhment of 
a public library was an important event. 
This was firft fet on foot by Franklin, about 
the year 1731. Fifty perfons fubfcribed 
forty fhillings each, and agreed to pay ten 
fhillings atihnually. The number encreafed, 
and in 1742 the company was incorporated 
by the name of *¢ The library company of 
Philadelphia.” Several other companies 
were formed in this city in imitation of it. 
Thefe were all at length united with the 
library company of Philadelphia, which thus 
received a confiderable acceffion of books 
and property. It now contains about eight 
thoufand volumes on all fubjeés, a philofo- 
phical apparatus, and a good beginning 
towards a collection of natural and artifi- 
cial curiofities, befides landed property of 
confiderable value. The company have 
lately built an elegant houfe im Fifth-ftrect, 
in the front of which they will-erect a mar- 
ble flatue of their founder, Benjamin Frank- 
hin. 

This inftitution was greatly encouraged 
by the friends of literature in America and 
in Great Britain. The Penn family diftin- 
guithed themfelves by their donations. 
Amongft the earlieft friends of this inftituti- 
on muit be mentioned the late Peter Col- 
hfon, the friend and correfpondent of Dr. 
Franklin. He not only made confiderable 
prefents himfelf, and obtamed others from 
his friends, bat voluntarily undertook to 
manage the bufinefs of the company in 
London, recommending books, purchafing 
and fhippmg them. His extenfive know- 
ledge, and. zeal for the promotion of fcience, 
enabled him to execute this important truft 
with the greateft advantage. He continued 
to perform thete fervices for more than 
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thirty years, and erect refufed to accept 
of any compenfation. During this time, 
he communicated to the direétors every 
imformation relative to improvements and 
difcoveries in the arts, agriculture, and pli- 
lofophy. 

The beneficial influence of this inftitution 
was foon evident. The cheapnefs of terms 
rendered it acceflible to every one. Its 
advantages were not confined to the opulent. 
The citizens in the middle and lower 
walks of life were equally partakers of them. 
Hence a degree of information was extended 
amongft allclaffes of people, which ts very 
unufual in other places. ‘The example was 
foon followed. Libraries’ were eftablifhed 
in various places, and they are now become 
very numerous ‘in the United States, and 
particularly in Pennfylvania: It is to be 
hoped, that they will be ftill:more widely 
extended, and that information will be every 
where encreafed. This will be the beft fe- 
curity for maintaining our liberties. A na- 
tion of well informed men, who have been 
taught to know and prize the rights, which 
God has given thém, cannot be enflaved. 
It is in the regions of ignorance that tyran- 
ny reigns. It flies before the light of {ci- 
ence. Let the citizens of America, then, 
encourage inftitutions calculated to diffufe 
knowledge arnongft the people, and amongft 
thefe public libraries are not the leaft impor- 
tant. 

Int 732, Franklin began to publifh Poor 


ims which it contained, all tending to ex- 
hort to induftry and frugality. It was con- 
tinued for many years. In the almanack 
for the laft year, all the maxims were col- 
lected in an addrefs to the reader, entitled 
the Way to Wealth. This has been tran- 
flated into various languages, and inferted 
in different publications. It has alfo ‘been 
printed.on a large thect, and may be feen 
framedin mary houles in this city. This 
addrefs contains, perhaps, the beft practical 
fyftem of economy, that ever has appeared. 
It is written in a manner, intelligible to 
every one, and which ‘cannot fail of con- 
vinemg every reader of the juftice and pro- 
priety of the remarks and advice which it 
contains. The demand for this Almanack 
was‘fo great, that ten thoufand have been 
fold in one year, which muft be confidered 
as-a very large number, efpecially when we 
reflect, that this country was, at that time, 
but thinly peopled. It cannot be doubted, 
that the falutary maxims contained in thele 
almanacks, muft have made a favourable 
impreflion upon many of the readers of 
them. a. | 

{t was not long before Franklin entered 


Anecdotes. 


he was appointed clerk to the General Af- 
fembly of Pennfylvania, and was re-ele&ed 
by fucceeding affemblies for feveral years, 
until he was chofen a reprefentative for the 
city of Philadelphia. : 

Bradford was poffefled of fome advanta- 
ges over Franklin, by being Poft-Mafter, 
thereby having an opportunity of circulat- 
ing his paper more extenfively, and thus 
rendering it a better vehicle for advertife- 
ments, &c. Franklin, in his turn, enjoyed 
theie advantages, by- being appointed Poft- 
Mafter of Philadelphia‘in 1737. Bradford, 
while in office, had aéted ‘ungeneroully to- 
wards Franklin, preventing as much as pol 
fible the circulation of his paper. He had 
now an opportunity of refahating, but his 
noblenefs of foul prevented him from mak- 
ing ufe of it. 

The police of Philadelphia had early 
appointed watchmen, whofe duty it was to 
guard the citizens againft the midnight rob- 
ber, and to give an immediate alarm in cafe 
of fire. This duty is, perhape, one of the 
moft important, that can be-committed to 
any fet of men. ‘The regulations, however, 
were not fufficiently ftrit. Franklin faw 
the dangers arifing from this caufe, and 


fuggefted an alteration, fo as to oblige 


the guardians of the night to be more 
watchful over the lives and property of the 


citizens. The propriety of this was: imme- — 
diately perceived, and a reform was effet- — 
Richard’s Almanack. “his was remarkable -ed A 

for the numerous and valuable concife max- . 
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Farmer told his wife that he was cre- 
dibly informed there was but one 





man in all the village who was not a cuckold © 
—*§ And who do you think that one i, | 
my dear ?”’ faid he—** Faith, hufband,’? 


replied the woman, I can’t for my life 
imagine who it can poflibly be.”’ | 


A French advocate, named Martinon, | 


who had a very black complexion, had 


his piéture drawn by Lagoux, a painter @ 
of Angers, at whofe houfe he Icft it’a | 


long time without paying for it. Lagoux 


meeting him one day, faid—** Sir, ‘if | 
you don’t fend. for your piéture, the laa | 
lord of the Blackamoor’s Head bas befpokén 


it fora fign.” 


AN ecclefiafti¢al ambaffador returning § 
from Rome with a violent cold, where he 
had been to folicit a Cardinal's hat, bat in’ 


vain ; a wag laid to him, ** We muft not 
be furprifed if his lordthip has a cold, 


-finee he has come from Kome ati bout’a! 


hat.’ 
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upon his political career. In the year 1736, | 
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Iinportant Confiderations on Matrimony. 


T has ever been a complaint exhibited 

sgainft moral writers, that they are 
t09 api to blame the prefent times, and ex- 
to] thofe that are paft; to reprefent the one 
48 the period of all vice, and the other as 
the blamelefs and yolden age. Perhaps this 
obfervation may not be wholly unfounded ; 
and the remark made by others, of more 
acute penetration, may be juft—that all ages 
will, if accurately examined, be found equal 
in their virtues and their crimes; and that 
the world is neither better nor worle now 
than it was three or four thouland years 
ago. 

It may, however, I think, be with much 
truth declared, that every age, theugh on 
the whole neither more virtuous nor more 
vicious than the preceding, has its charac- 
teriflic faults and excellencies; which flou- 
rith and decay, and gradually give place to 
others of a newer fafhion, It has been faid, 
that the fafhionable virtue of the prelent 
age is Charity; and which I fincerely with 
may be true, fince there are certainly a 


multitude of fins among us which require to 


he covered by her extenfive mantle. Were 


_ I to venture to point out the prevailing vice 


(and which alone even Charity herlelf can 
fcarcely be hoped to hide entirely) I fhould 
name that molt heinous one, conjugal infi- 
delity. 

My propofition will perhaps be allowed 
to be juft when | ftate, that under this term 
of infidelity | mean to include every breach, 
the leaft as well as the greateft, of that fo- 
lemn vow and promife which is made, be- 
fore the altar of God, by both parties who 
enter into this important (let not my readers 
file when I fay) this holy fate of life ; and 
that I confider the fmalleft breach of the 
lave and duty, reciprocally due from the 
hufband and the wife to each other, as almoft 
undoubtedly introductive of the greateft 
crimes that either of them can be guilty of 
againft God and. mankind. 

When a heart of true fenfibility and feel- 
ing, trained up in thelove of religion, and 
decency, of private demeflic happinels, and 
of all thofe nameleis innocent pleafures 
which the virtuous only know how to value, 
and which they alone are capable of enjoy- 
ing; when fuch a heart places its unaduite- 
rated affections on a mind ieemingly lympa- 
thetic, what chaftened rapture coes it not 
hope to experience in the obtaining that 

artner for life, wnhout whom Adam in 
Paradife was acknowledged by his Creator 
to be deftitute of complete happinels !—— 
But how cruel is the fting, how bitter the 
difappointment, when, ia licu of an affec- 
tionate companion, the foother of his dif- 
wefics, the calmer of his pains, he finds 
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himfelf united to an artfu lwoman, who, with 
fenfe enough to counterfeit for awhile the 
moft engaging mildnefs of manners and ten- 
dernefs of dilpofition, after marriage throws 


off the mafk ; and valuing herfelf on pre- 


ferving her virtue, thinks herfelf at liberty 
to dilregard every other tie of love and duty. 
Such a woman perhaps fports with the m- 
fery the creates, and glories in it as a mark 
of her power over a man whom all her un- 
kindnefs fails to alineate; and who may 
itill continue true to his part of the engage. 
ment, from motives the moft pure and praife- 
worthy. 

Nor is the companion to this portrait lef 
deferving our compaflion; or (to the dif- 
grace of the men be it fpoken) lefs fre. 
quent. Here we fhall fee a mild and timor- 
ous female, unuled to reproof, unhackney- 
ed in the ways of the world, fubject to the 
brutal ferocity, the unfeeling haughrinets, 
of fome tyrannic lord and mafter ; who, 
far from confidering her as his equal, his 
deareft and -beft half, the confidential 
triend of his bofom, and the facred repofi- 
tory of his neareft comcerns, looks on her 
only asa flave, deftined to obey his will and 
tremble at his nod; or perhaps as the mere 
vehicle by which his name and family are 
to be contmued—the fubject of his fentual 
pleafure and his capricious endearments, at 
thofe hours when ke 4s tired of gaming, 
drinking, or other vicious though fainionable 
amulements. 

If this be, as unhappily it is, the fituati- 
on of many in the married ftate, it ~ may 
be worth while enquiring from whence 
thefe evils fpring; which indeed, threaten 
to put an end to the inftitution § itielf, 
or at leaft to deftroy all hopes of happi- 
nels in ity in the eyesof every reafoning per- 
fon of either fex. 

With refpect to the men, when we fee 
how early boys are introduced into public 
life, and fuffered to be witnefles of fcenes 
¢ which fhame the confcious cheek of truth’ 
when we reflect to what language they 
are daily and hourly permitted to liften 
when we fee the flate of youth entirely 
blotted out from the book of fafhionable 
life, and the fchool boy fuddenly ftart up 
info man—when vice is known before it can 
be practifed—Are we any longer to wonder 
at the excefles into which they are carried 
headlong ! And when the bloom of vir- 
tue is deftroyed, and debauchery has ob- 
tained complete polleilion both of his mind 
and perfon, rendering them equally dilgult- 
ful to theeye andthe heart of female deli- 
cacy, if at lait, by the mediation and im- 
portunity of friends and relations, and by 
the Rypocrify of a few weeks, he obtains 
the hand of a virtuous woman in marriage— 


what mult be expected to be the relult, but 
diltafte 
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diftafte and difguft? And this will he repre- 
fented by the offender with all that malym 
ty which the vicious ever bear toward thote 
they have injured. 

As to the female fex, I with to deliver 
my fentiments in a gentler way; and yet 
there are furely faults on their fides, which 
will not yield to gentle medicines. Among 
thefe ftand foremoft, as the leaders of thole 
bands moft hoftile to connubial felicity, 
pride and affectation—A pride which indu- 


ces them to confider themfelves as degrad- 


ed, by doing their duty ——— which looks on 
every conceflion made to their hufbands as 
unbecoming a woman of fpirit; the moft 
dangerous, and, let them forgive me when 
I add the moft deteftable charaGer, when 
carried to its full extent, ever aflumed by 
thofe who were ‘ framed for the tender 
offices of love’ ——a pride, which blinds 
them to their own defects, and emblazons 


their excellencies beyond even the flatteries 


of alover—an affectation, which prevents 
them from acknowledging what they feel, 
and introduces acaprice deftructive of their 
own and their hufband’s peace.———lI will 
proceed no farther in this unpleafant detcrip- 
tion. 

In: addition to thefe failings, peculiar to 
each fex, ought to be mentioned———the 
thoughtlefs indifference with which this moft 
aweful engagement is entered into by the 
young, the old, and the middle aged 
the utter ignorance before-hand of what 
they are about to do—the inattention at the 
time as to what they are doing—and the for- 
getfulnefs, afterwards, of what they have 
done. 

For better for worfe ; for richer for poor- 
er, till death us do part! Do thefe words 
mean any thing? And how are they con- 
filent with feparate maintenance, feparate 
beds, feparate plealures, and that great 
root of all evils, divorces? If people come 
together with an intention, or even a con- 
fcioufnefs of the poffibility (mot to fay the 
probability) of violating every condition on 
which they are joined, except thofe contain- 
ed ia the marriage fettlement, the perfor- 
mance of which mzy be compelled by law: 
it would be better at once to omit trifling’ 
with what is by fore religions elteemed a 
facrament, and to depend wholly on the In- 
denture ‘Tripartite. 

I know it is often alledged, by both par- 
ties, that the temper acd dilpofition of 
the other are fo bad, they cannot be borne 
with; and that it is better to part than to 
live in perpetual quarrels and uneafinefs, But 
Whence does this complaint arife? From 
bypocrify before marriage, and want of pa- 
tience and tendernels afterward. Let but 
every married perion, hufbands as well ag 
Wives, keep in mind one fingle maxim, 
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and I will venture to infure an end 
to at leaft two thirds of the quarrels 
which arife between them. This maxim, 
therefore, I fhall give my fair readers as a 
charm: it confifts of three Greek words, 
which I will prefent to them in their origi- 
nal character, with the Englith pronuncia- 
tien and tranflation ; and which if they will 
repeat three times deliberately before they 
utter one intended hafty expreflion, they 
need not doubt fecuring the love and tender- 
nels of their hnfbands; whom I enjoin re 
ciprocally to practile it when it comes to 
their turn: 

Avty,s xaos Armreye- 

An-ekou kai Ap-ekou. 

Bear and Forbear. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Piozzt. 
RS PIOZZI, fo much celebrated for 


her literature, is the daughter of 
John Salufbury, Efg. and niece of Sir Tho- 
mias Salufbury, late judge of the court of 
admiralty. 

Mrs. Piozzi was born in the extremity of 
the county of Fiint, bordering upon the vale 
of Cliyd, in Denbighhhire, within a {mall 
diftance of Lieweny, the beautiful feat of 
the Hon. Mr. Fitzmaurice, brother to the 
Marquis of Landfdowne. The name of 
her father’s feat is Bach y Graig, figni- 
fying in the Britihh language, literally, the 
hook of a hill, alluding to the nature of the 
fituation. 

Mrs. Piozzi, in her youth, difcovered 
the moft acute lively genius, and extraor- 
dinary tafte for literature, which were culti 
vated with the greatelt application and af- 
fiduity. At the age of eleven or twelve 
years, fhe had made fuch rapid and furpri- 
fing proficiency for her age, in the inferior 
Latin claflics, hiftory, and geography, which 
was her forte, that fhe aflonifhed every 
gentleman that vilited at her father’s houfe, 
furnifhing converfation for the whole neigh- 
bourhood, by her uncommon progreis in 
learning at fo early a period of life. 

Being poileffed of a molt tenacious me- 
mory, fhe became fo well verfed in hiflory 
and geography, that leveral gentlemen of 
her father’s acquaintance, both clergy and 
laity, were airaid to converie with her ypon 
the above branches cot literature, leit they 
fhould be expoled and mortified by her 
fuperior knowledge. Mrs. Piozzi tlince, has 
attained to confiderahle proficiency in the 
firft of the Latin clafftc authors; which ap- 
pears evident from the judicious, appofite 
quotations inter{perfed in her tour through 
France and Italy, publified intwo volumes. 
With refpect to French and Iraham, Mirg. 
Piozzi is as converiant with both, as: fhe is 
withthe Kengriitl gi:guige, ‘bhi AY when 
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the acquaintance of literary charaflers.— 
She firft culurvated an intimacy —I mean with 
refpe&t to letters, with Mr. Murphy. Mr. 
Murphy introduced Dr Johnfon, Dr. John- 
fon introduced Signor Barettur to mitruct the 
roung ladies m the Italian language—and 
Soret introduced his countryman Signor 
Piozzt, as malter of mufic, who acquitted 
himfelf fo much to Mrs. ‘Thralc s fatisfaction, 
that fhe has thought proper to make him 
mafier of her perion and fortune. 

Mrs. Piozzi, upon her firlt lnerary con- 
nection with that Coloflus of literature, Dr. 
Johnfon, fuppofed fhe had made the molt 
valuable acquilition imaginable. 

‘The Deétor rented a houle in Bolt-court, 
Fleet ftreet, a kind of hofpital for imvalids, 
and perfons of decayed circumftances; yet 
his chief refidence was at Mirs. Thrale’s, at 
Streatham, in Surrey; where he ina man- 
ner controuled the whole family for about 
fixteen or feventeen yours ; tili Mrs. Thrale, 
after the deceafe of Mr. ‘Vhrale, efecemed 
it expedient to owf him, in a genteel man 
ner, by removing her teidence for a time 
to Bath, where fhe might have u in her pow- 
er to receive the vilits of oignor Piozzi, to 
a union with whom, the ef/d lion (as the 
Dodior ufed to ftvle himlelf } was likely to 
be a contlant obitruciion. 


Good Kules for Bad Sport{men. 


ET your gun be ftocked to the muzzle, 
and as heavy aS | oflible; the firlt will 
prevent its eafily breaking, and the latter 
convince your conmpanions o! your bodily 
Rrength in being able to carry it. 

Obferve in particular, that the touch-hole 
is large enough; a large touch: hole has ma- 
ny advantages; in the firit place as to the 
point of communication; and fhould you 
happen to lofe your priming, a good iound 
knock on the other fide will HH your pan im 
an inftant. If itis apt to gooil at hali- 
cock, fo much the beiter; it laves trquble, 
and you are always well. 

Let. your barre] be kept as bright as pofii- 
ble, and the rays of the fun reflecting trom 
it, will dazzie the eyes of your vane, and 
prevent their lecing you; and when Dea ed 
mm a confpicuous part at home, will make 2 
much better appearance than one o! your 
dull brown, or dark biue pieces. 

Let your fhooting belts be very large, and 
that for the fhot capabie ot holding twenty 
or thirty pounds at heaft; a0) 
you to deline what cuapiity you may want ; 
and befides, when weit tiled aad ci | 
your breafl, they will havea handiome ap- 

earance, anu col ) 
to kill downethin 

As to the art le ot dr ‘3s there are vari- 
OUS Opinions concerbing &; some repreient 
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boots are abfolutely neceflary; I think other. 
wile. Get a pair of light thin pumps, 
with fine cotton, or filk ftockings; the ad. 
vantages of being light about the heels, are 
obvious; you will be able to purfue your 
game, jump ever ditches, &c. with much 
greater eale than ina pair of heavy, thick- 
loaled boots; afew thorns running into 
your feet or legs are trifles, not to be regard- 
ed by true {portimen. The other parts of 
your dreis are immiaterial ; but at any rate 
let your coat have long, full fkirts; this 
will enable you to cover your gun, and fave 
your priming if it rains; as to the colour, 
white, or a good bright crimfon, is, in my 
opinion, preferable. 

In your equipment, do not forget a game- 
bag; as for myfclf, being like my good un- 
cle Geofiry, a plain man, I have generally 
fubiiituted a cabbage net, or pillow-cafe; 
let your's be {trong and capacious, and ca- 
pable of carrying three or four pounds of 
bread and cheefe, with a reafonable por- 
tion of brandy or any other liguor you like 
beft. -! 

‘The next thing to be confidered is the 
choice of dogs: and here again, there are 
various opinions; however, that you may 
not be at a lofs, I advife you to take two or 
three of each {pecies with you on ail occafi- 
ons; prefer thole which bark moft, and 
have the ftrongeft tones ; a few half grown 
puppies will alfo be ferviceable; they will 
not keep fneaking at your heels like an 
old dog, but, by their continual friking 
and yelping, will affluredly riie all the game 
around vou. | 

Some people are apt to defpife that ufual 
{pecies of dogs, vulgarly called curs; but 
this is an error, for as they are generally a 
mixture of two or three diflint kinds, 
‘tis more than probable they allo inherit the 
reipeclive qualities of their relations, or an- 
cellors, 

Ali I thall fay on the article of thot is, 
that as you are uncertam what kind ot 
game you may meet with, he prepared 
for all, by loading with a mixture ot the 
different kinds, from Briftol-drop to inipe- 
fot. 

Never go out till the fun has been up 
fome time; this will give you an opportu- 
nity of eating a good breakfait, and the dew 
being off the grafs, will prevent your catch: 
ing cold in your feet. 

As you are going to the ground wher 
you expect to meet with Lahey, you may 
excrciie yourlcif by fhooting at crows, Cats 
or tame fowls; this will bring your hand 19, 
and prevent your ftarting at the hril report 
of your gun,—a thing not unulual to young 
fportimen. You may lkewile train your 
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geefe, on your way; and your water. fpaniels 
at any pond you may pafs, where there are 
3 few tame ducks. 

The moment you draw your trigger, be 
fure to fhut both your eyes; this will pre- 
vent the priming-from hurting them, and 
youcan open them time enough | to fee where 
the game falls. 

Always carry your piece full-cocked, with 
the muzzle paraliel with the horizon; you 
are then ready for any thing, and fh ould 
you chance by this to lodge a few fhor in 
your companion’s breech, or body, ’tis an 
‘accident fo often happens to {portimen, it 
will not be regarded, 

Be fure to put powder enough in your 
gun, and let your wadding be of ‘the {trong- 
eft and thickeft paper you can get ; this will 
prevent the fhot mixing with it; nor be 
{paring of the latter, as, from the quan- 
tity, you are lets liable to mils your ob- 
ject. 

Kam your fhot down for at 
minutes ; 


leaft five 


your gun will make the better 


repom, and the execution be more cer- 
tain. 
Always get the wind at your back, if 


pofli sles it “will hinder the {moke from fiy- 
ing in youreyes, and, if the weather be dry, 
the dulft alfo. 

Hammer your flint well with the back 
of your knife after every dilcharge; this 
will rive ita fine edge, and prevent your 
gun miffing fire. 

On coming toa bufh or copfe, heat it 
well with the muzzle of your gun, and fhout 
luftily; this will put your dogs in {puirits, 
and if there is any game, you will be cer- 
tain of putting it up. 

On ftop ping to reft yourfelf, always 
put the muzzle of your gun undér one 
arm ; it will jerve to fupport you, and pre- 
vent any wet or rain from getting down the 


barrel. 


Objervations an the Charadéter of the 


: i; fi 
f ‘j Thi 


HE excellence or fupreme power of 

the intellectual faculues, depends on 

its capacity to form the greatelt number of 
fimultaneous ideas, or to take in at one 
view, the different relations or parts of the 
object under confideration, As when we 
fay, government is neceflary for man; a 
weak mind views the o! bject, man, as a bad 
being ; and government as a good coercion. 
A great mind takes in all the relations and 
connections of thele two objects —confiders 
protoundiy the nature of man and govern- 
micnt, eftablith ing conclulions conformable 
to Rised prefent ftate, and continuig the 
‘ettigation which liberal {peculation ad- 
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his lord, looks down, bluthes, fcratches his 
head, and fhews every fign of extreme len- 
fi! lity ; while the capacity, or operative 
power of his intellect, takes a fimultaneous 
view of the lord’s riches and his own po- 
Verty, the lord's power ani d his own weake 
nels, the lord’s knowled ge and his own ige- 
norance; and excites the paffion of fear and 
fhame. A peafant of any other part of the 
globe, when accofted by a fuperior, and 
converiation is entered on, the queflions of 
the one put in action the memory of the 
other, which keeps the imagination fron 
Operating, and which, when too much bur- 
thened, opprefl es and almoft annihilates the 
judgment. ‘The foreign peafant occupied 
alone with his memory to furnifh an aniwer 
to his lord, dilcovers no agitation, and proves 
that he has neither fenfibility nor extentfive 
mental faculty. 

It is, however, a curious problem, that 
the inflin&t or memory of the foreign peafant 

acts right, while the extenfive intelle&tual 
faculty of the Englifh peafant does wrong. 
The following obfervation will, however, 
folve this problem. 

Initinct and intelleftual exiftence form 
two extremes in the eflence of man; at the 
firit point he poffciles hap pinels without 
confcioulnefs, and at the lalt he unites boths 
but im his progre is trom the firft to the laff, 
he ftruggles through much ignorance and 
mili ry, Upon quitting his guide, nature, to 
reach the goal of intellect. 

Whoever takes a moral view of the Eng- 
lith nation, will oblerve, that in approxim- 
ating the goalof intellectual exiltence, they 
have left far behind them all other nations; 
and this pre-eminence they mark by the fu- 
perior degree of thought or conticioulnefs 
which they pofleis, while the very inferior 
degree of os happinels they enjoy, fhews 
that they are ftill very diftant from that 
goal, Lhe re af on of this 1s, that their men- 
tal capacity is externally employed to ac- 
a8 ire power, riches, and knowledge, which 

e the caules of much pain and’ ignorance, 
mi thefe meeting with confciout (nefs and 
thought, confpire to render them milerabley 
when, on the contrary, the mental capacity 
fhould be internally employed to dilcover 
the fource of moral motion or knowledge of 
felf; they will then arrive at the goal of 
intellectual exiftence, when conicioulnels and 
thought will augment the happinefs fought 
after, and procured in an enlightened ftate 
of nature. 

IT fhall now take a view of the moral cha- 
racter of thefe iflanders, the effects of their 
powerful and characteriftic faculties of mind 
or realon: this produces violent feniations 

t fympat ny and unbounded benevolence ; 
and fuch a hallowed and univerfal veneration 
lor truth, that jullly piv cs them, notwith- 
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i OF Ue DeTWeen [Virs. 
RNanding ther vices, individual and politi- 
cal, the firft rank amongft the different {pe- 
cies of mankind. ‘This adoration for reSti- 
tude and veracity is fo early inculcated into 
them, that a child of feven years old expoles 
his perfon to a conteft of blows, if charged 
with the indignant crime of a falfehood. 
The tutor or parent holds it up as an alylum 
for every kind of offence, and a candid con- 
feffion of the fault is ever received as an 
atonement of guilt and a pledge of pardon. 
The jealouly of this honourable character 
smbibed at fo early an age, never quits him ; 
and though he may forfeit all pretence to 
every other virtue, he is ever ready to fa- 
crifice his life to fupport his character of 
veracity, and which when he lofes, the re- 
morte of confcience burfts into paroxyfms 
of defpair ;. makes knaves or gamellers fight 
fer honelty, traitors for patriotifm, and liars 
for truth. Upon this virtue is founded all 
the moral happine!s, commercial opulency, 
and political ftrength and {iplendour of this 
phyfically weak nation, and at the fame time 
the molt powerful upon the face of the 
globe. <As this is the fource of domeftic 
and individual confidence, teftified by this 
miternal commerce, that even children often 
are fuflicient agents in arsticles of common 
confumption and of fome confequeuce. 
‘The rays of this individual confidence are col- 
lected into a focus by commercial aflocia- 
tions, and command the commeice of the 
globe; this alfo riles into political union, and 
though it has broke the link by which 
ought to be connected with the great body 
of the people, it flill -participates of *that 
virtue by virtual Communication, and forms 
fuch a coloffal and moral ftre ngth, that it 
governs the reft{ ot the world in the fame 
mafiner that weak men govern powerful 
beafis, by the excellence and fuperiority of 
their moral force; and it is this rectitude 
pervading all ranks of people, and the he- 
mace they pay to this virtue, that procures 
that fpirit ot fubordination fo neceflary, and 
at the fame time fo peculiar to this country 
of liberty ; hence that order conftituting do- 
metlic tranquillity, which caufes the fervant 
to fubmit to the will of a refpedtable mafter; 
the refignation of millions to the decrees of 
a venerable fenate and virtuous fovereign. 
——tience that military dilcipiine, which, 
though at equals aot the German in parade 
taciis, yet in the moment of battle and im- 
portant lervice, unites the moral force of 
thoufands by their refpect and confidence in 
the charadlers of the commanders, and bears 
like a torrent upon the pearl ftrung 
rank of parade foes, whofe union being 
purely tadclical, , Fs no flrength to oppole the 
coiollal tuice of a wiOrar Ulion. 
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George. 
A Dialogue beteween Mrs. Margaret Nichol. 
jon and Lord Geerge. Scene, Moorfields. 


Am happy to fee your lord. 
fhip in my manfion. You 
and I have already made a little noife in the 
world, and I am not without expectations 
that we fhall again become confpicuous 
characters. Give me leave to congratulate 
your lordhip on the length of your beard. 
Lord George (faluting Mrs. Margaret.) 
You are extremely obliging. A long beard 
is preferable to a long head. I wear it as 
indicative of my religious principles. I was 
once a Chriftian, Mrs. Margaret ; but now 
I am arrived to the age of difcretion, Chrifti- 
anity and pork are an abomination to me, 


Margaret. 


- What is your opinion of circumcifion, Mrs, 


Margaret ? 

Margaret. 
my lord. 

Lord George. 
dings ? 

Margaret. Beyond any thing I 
tafted in my life. 

Lord George. 
damned, 

Margaret. Damned, 
do you mean by that? 

Lord George. You are a candidate for 
the infernal regions, as fure as lord Howe 
will drub the perfidious Spaniards. 

Margarct. iiuth, my lord ; you are now 
in Moorfields merely ona vilit to me, but, 
fhould we be. overheard by long eared 
liteners, they may perhaps infift upon 
your taking your abode in this quarter. 
Do you know that fome people have pro- 
nounced me infane ? And if they could be 
mad enough to entertain fuch a notion, it 
behooves your lordfhip to place a centinel on 
your lips, that nothing may efcape them 
that will not bear inveftigation. 

Lord George. ‘The whole world are 
in a ftate of lunacy, you and I anda few 
others excepted. Ah! Mrs. Nicholfon, if 
you and I had guided the rudder of ftate, 
Great Britain would not have been in that 
abject ftate in which we now behold it. We 
fhould net have been opprefled with a debt 
of two hundred and fixty millions; nor 
fhould we have iaid an impoit on all our 
animals, vegetables, and minerals, to raife 
money to pay off the annual intereft of 
fuch an enormous fum. 

Margaret. We fhould not have impofed 
a tax upon fhops. 

Lord George. Nor ribbands, 

Margaret. Nor gloves. 

Lord George. We thould not have pafl- 
et an edict, of the bulk of a folio volume, 
about tobacco 3; nor have compelled our 
fubjects 


I never faw the operation, 
Do you love hog’s pud- 
ever 
Then you'll certainly be 


my lord! What 
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according to act of parliament. We fhould 
not have made fmall attacks upon the liberty 
of the fubject, as to compel them to pay a 
duty for fluffing a little {cented duft into their 
noltrils. 

Margarct. We fhould have had no com- 
mutation tax. Being in our perfect fenfes, 
we fhould have feen the impropriety, the 
inconguity of commuting a duty on Hyfon 
and Souchong for one on light; that moft 
ineftimable of bleffings. ‘* Hail holy light, 
offspring of heaven’s firft born.”’ So fays 
the Devil in Milton; and really he gives a 
devilihh good defcription of it. That fame 
Satan was too much of a gentleman to ever 
have thought of an impoft upon windows. 

Lord George. We mutt fuffer the peo- 
ple atthe helm to blunder on a little longer, 
and, when they find themfelves in fuch a 
dreadful fituation that they cannot poffibly 
retrieve themfclves; as a derntere refource 
they will be compelled to apply to you 
and I 

Margaret. ‘Toreftore the nation to a ftate 
of opulence and profperity. But, a truce 
to politics——Do you know, my lord, that 
Jhave been exceedingly affected upon a late 
melancholy occafion, and could not teftify 
my gricf in the manner [ could have 
wifhed. An order was ifiued for people to 
go into decent mourning, but as my fable 
habiliments were not only fhabby, but 
abounded in open-work, I have been ob- 
lized to fubfiitute tears for the folemn trap- 
pings of woe. Pray, mylord, are you out 
upon parol? Mr. Akerman is_a very good 
natured gentleman. All the people confined 
within his walls are at their perfect liberty. 

Lord George. Will youcome to my fy- 
nagogue, and be initiated into the knowledge 
of the Hebrew roots ? 

Margaret. Potatoes and turnips are pre- 
ferable to any roots that { have ever feen or 
heard of. 

Lord George. 
without points. 

Margaret. Nine times nine are ¢ighty- 
one! | 

Lord George. Well, and what of that ? 

Margaret. _ And twelve times twelve are 
one hundred and forty-four. 

Lord George. All thefe muttiplications 
are very juft; but what do you infer from 
thence? = ¢ 

Margaret. That it is one hundred and 
forty-four to one, that you are a fool, 
a knave, or a lunatic. 

The converfation now became characte- 
riflic and incomprehenfible, iniomuch that 
the governor apprehended fomething out- 
rageous might eniue ; he therefore condudied 
Margaret to her cell, and my lord was 
oblized to take an abrupt departure. 

Hib. Mag. Dec. 1790. 
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Effay on Good-Nature. 


fubje&s to fmoke and chew that commodity 


E fay on Gotd- Nature. 


HEN we range through the various 
walks of life, and examine the dif- 

ferent characters of mankind around us, we 
fhall be aftonifhed to fmd how dilpreporti- 
onate toeach other are the degrees in which 
praile and merit are commonly diftributed. 
Many we fhall meet with who have their full 
quota of one without the lealt particle of 
the other, and vice. verfa. There 
hath crept into the mindsot the generality, 
an unaccountable proneneis to contound ap- 
pearances and realitics, true merit and the 
pretence to it. ‘Io thefe fuperficial ®bier- 
vers, bawbles and jewels, virtue and its 
counterfeits, are equally valuable. But ail 
is not gold that glitters, nor all real ex- 
cellence which paffes for fuch. ~—- Well 
jays the Poet, ** he that would fearch for 
pearls muit dive below.’’——— Yes: the foul 
is the infallible teft of the man, and every 
external accomplifhment comparatively mean 
and beggarly. But the bulk of mankind 
are little able and lefs dilpoled to engage im 
fo nice and laborioue a work as the invelliga- 
tion of the characters of thole, whole de- 
lerts they nevertheleis decide upon in a 
peremptory manner , of conlequence, the 
moft reipectable names are beftowed upon 
the leaft deferving, while real merit palics 
unnoticed andin filence. Lience the modith 
dialect of converfation is now {welled with 
fuch fantaftic exprefiions, that a man mui 
have been fome time converfant in the beau 
monde to be able to pucfs at their meaning. 
For example, though it be inconteflibly 
truce, yet who would imagine that a man 
of nice honour means neither more nor leis 
than a deliberate murderer; a very honeft 
fellow, avery drunken one; and that the 
name of a good-natured man has either no 
fignification at all, or fignifies a fool? Upon 
the laft of thele characters, fo frequently 
proftituted to the vileft purpofes, yet of fo 
great and manifefl areal value, it may be 
worth while to be a little more particular. 

And though it be a quality than which 
none is more difficult to be found, or 
where found more ennobling, yet whois there 
of whom it hath been faid, he is the beft 
natured man alive? This ftrong exprefflion 
is now thrown out at random, and paid and 
returned like bows and compliments. Were 
we to form our judgment of mankind from 
this particular, we fhould imagine them to 
be in a moft happy condition indeed. 

Common decency and good manners are 
fometimes miflaken for this amiable accom- 
plithment. One who, when introduced ° 
into company, makes his honours gracefully, 
is a good fort of aman. He then perhaps 
anfwers a few trifling queftions, and keeps 
up the tattle of converiation with readinefs 
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506 
and propricty inflantly he commences a 
pretty fellow. But if thefe be accompanied 
with a few gracious and unmeaning fimpers 
—O Lud! he is a perfedily good-natured 
man ! 

Good- humour is frequently palmed upon 
us for good-nature ; one who talks much, 
laughs heartily, (perhaps at his own folly), 
flatters egregioufly, takes the tone of the 
company, good, bad or indifferent, and thus 
fhews himlelf poffefled, at leaft for the time 
being, of a fine flow of fpirits, is without 
hefitation honoured with this title. But 
prithee, let us attend him home. There ten 
to one but you will find his good humour 

anifhed, languor, fullennefs and ill nature 
fupplying its place, and moft power 
fully exerted upon his inferiors and domet- 
tics. 

All paffionate people are reckoned extremely 
good natured. However often and high their 
yaflion rife, and whatever bad confequence 
it may produce, yet we fhall probably be 
told, that a man of this ftamp, when cool, 
is the beft natured fellow in the univerfe ; 
which indeed is another way of telling us he 
is fo when he is not otherwife. Surely, had 
thefe men the leaft fpark of Good nature in 
them, they would in their lucid intervals 
defire to be locked up for the reft of their 
lives, that they might do no more mii- 
chief. 

But there is one clafs of men to whom this 
virtue is generally attributed, who are at 
the fame time the molt pitiable and the moft 
ridiculous of all others. They pofleis im- 
deed a very high degree of benevolence and 
huiaaniiy, but itisof a kind which proceeds 
not from fentiment but imbecility, and a 
Navith fear of offending the importunate : 
the intereft, the fortune, the heart, all that 
fuch people can call their own, is equally 
the property of every comer, friend, flranger 
or foe; they Inaugh this minute with one, 
cry the next with another ; and thus go en, 
like a horfe ima mull, in an everlatting circle 
of weeping, rejoicing and fympathiling with 
it matters not whom. Whatever company 
they are in, sts willis theirs; they pimp fér 
the wherematiter, affift the drunkard in his 
imiamous fcrapes, and lend him money tor 


e . y* > ' ‘ is 
his unjufiifiable wants: 





Enough if all around him but admire, 
ind now the punk appiaud, and now the 


ifialr. 
Pope. 


But even this end they cannot obtain. 
‘Their eftates, however great, mull by fucn 
courtfes be foon difipated, and their pretend. 
etl friends, who buzzed about them like fum- 
mer flies in the Junfiine, mRantly vamfh 
upon the leafl anpearance of the tempeit of 
adverfity. ‘The good, who might have been 
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permanently attached to them, cannot hut 
be alienated, when they fee them facrifice 
their health, their fortune and their virtue to 
the very dregs of their {pecies. To fum 
up their character: In prolperity they are 
the dupes of knaves and fharpers, and in 
the poverty to which they are thereby reduc- 
ed, the objects of univerfal contempt. 

Is Good-nature then a thing really vicious 
and defpicabl¢? No, It is, on the contrary, 
one of the principal duties of moral, one o: 
the belt preparatives for focial life. Withour 
ity Man is atorment to himlelf,. obnoxious 
to all about him, and dilapproved by his 
Maker: but in proportion to the degree in 
which he poflefies it, he becomes contented 
and happy in his flation, agreeable and 
uleful to his friends and acquaintance, ac- 
ceptable to, and ina fort reiembling, God 
himfelf, 

Man is placed in the world in the different 
moral capacities of fuperior, inferior, and 
equal ; fubject to his great Creator and thote 
placed above him in the order of fociety ; 
aflociate with thofe of his own rank ; matter 
of his fervants and dependants ; and lord 
of the animal creation.. As far as he difplays 
the tender and benevolent feelings in dii- 
charging the duties of thele feveral ftations, 
fo tar he dignifies humanity, and merits the 
noble title of good-natured. ‘he firft and 
moit important of them is that in which we 
ftand of creatures to a Creator ; and even 
here, where we fhould leaft expect it, good- 
nature and the tender feelings are of the laft 
confequence. Ged, in the manifeftations he 
hath made of himielf to mankind, hath 
diftinguifhed himlelf as the beit and molt 
amiable of beings, whole eflence is love. 
Iie hath declared our beft fervice to confift 
in the exercife of this aflection towards him, 
and preters a voluntary fervice to the moft 
coltly oblation. Perfect love (faith an 
Apottle ) cafieth out fear ;’’ and the whole 
tenor of feripture reprefents complacency 
and acquielcence in the divine attributes and 
conduct as the higheit perfection of rational 
beings; fothat, as the poet well obferves, 


— Who but wifhes to fubvert the laws 

Of order, fins againit the Eternal Caufe. 
Popr 
Pore. 


The relations in which we ftand to our 
fellow men include all the three original 
ones; mor are the various duties of loyal 
fubjects, ayreeabic companions, and good 
maflers, any of the leall momentous incum- 
bent on humanity. As to the fubjects of a 
itate, Good- nature oblizes us to love, honour 
aud obey the heads of that in which we have 
had the fortune to be born. If its conthitution 
be free and gloricus, and its fituation amony 
its neighbours exaited and honourable, if 
oqually requires us to do our utmoll tovreuder 
¢éhem 
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them durable and permanent ; if otherwife, 
to exert every nerve fortheir remedy: ftill 
loth, however, to run the length of a party, 
as fully conicious of the deftructive tendency 
of civil broils. 

Dulce et decorum eff pro patria mori, 
isa maxim it ftrongly enforces; leading us 
with equal willingnels to oppofe her foes ; 
whether internal or external, whenever her 
innovated liberties or injured honour demand 
fuch fervice. Good-nature too makes the 
moft agreeable companions: in converiation 
it gives a grace to the drieft, fpirit to the 
coldeft, and lite to the moft dull. [t unites 
companions almoft infeparably by ftill clofer 
ties. It fuffers not adverfity, imprifon- 
ment, fearcely death itlelf, to part them for 
a moment. -Still more, it renders us hu- 
mane matters, diligent fervants ; beneficent 
if rich, gratefulif poor. In fhort, in every 
{tation it leads us to act by that beft of prin- 
ciples, 


Homo fum; nihil humanum a me alienum 


puto. | 
TERENCE, 


But this quality extends beyond the bounds 
of human nature. Every ftpecies of crea: 
tures, even the minuteft inlfe&, hath a 
claim upon our fympathy and kindnelis. 
They are the objects of the divine benevo- 
lence, and this is a fufiicient reafon to awa- 
ken ours. ‘They difcover fuch {trong indica- 
tions of their fenfibility as demand our ten- 
dernefs and compailion : 


—The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corp’ral fuff’rance feels a pang as great 


As when a giant dies. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


But how little this is attended to, the num- 
berlefs beings daily tortured out of exiltence 
by the moft wanton and unneceflary cruelties 
plainly evince. Many have tempers fo har- 
dened to the impreflions of humanity as to 
practife without the leaft remorie, or indeed 
with a feeming delight, the tormenting in- 
fects and other animals. Not to mention 
cock fighting, bull-baiting, and other fuch 
diverfions, which every man of common 
reflection cannot but cenfure, what fhall we 
fay to hunting, fhooting, and fifhing, though 
indeed much more generally practiled? 
Reafon feems to condemn every method of 
deftroying creatures for our Iport or gufi. 
We muit indeed put to death many for our 
food, and ftill more upon account of thew 
noxioulnefs ; but furely to do it with reluc- 
tance does much more honour to humanity 
than the turning it into a fource of 
entertainment. In fhort, the whole animal 
creation calls for our benevolence, and as far 
2s we withhold it, fo far are we deficicnt in 
the very duties of humanity. 
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Thus univerfal, thus important is the 
godlike quality of Good-nature. Let it then 
be the jubject of our unwearied endeavours 
to take off the guile from impofiors who 
would pafs themielves upon us under this 
facred title—the bufinefs of our future lives 
afliduoufly to cultivate this moft glorious at- 
tribute of our nature, and 


Gralp the whole worlds of Reafon, Life, and 
Senle, 
In one clofe fyftem of Benevolence. 
Pore. 


On the Manners of the Frencb. 


From Letters on the Manners of the Frenchs 
avritten by an Indian. 
Continued from p. 406. 


LETTER SXLVII, 

HA T gentlenels! What good-na- 

ture! What lovelinefs! Thefe 
were the exclamations I made, in quitting a 
charming woman with whom I had pafled 
feveral days inthe country. Her dilpofition, 
pleafant as lier gardens, which left no fenfe 
ungratilfied, diflufed through the family an 
air of cheerfulne(s that pervaded every bo- 
fom. Her gaiety was reflected even upon 
the countenances of her domeftics. 

I was ruminating, inaretired walk, upon 
the good effects that flow from the example 
of an amiable woman, when the mafter of 
the houfe accidentally joined me. My firft 
care being toextol the charms of this lady, 
he interrupted me as follows: ‘* During the 
firft years of my marriage, I found myfelf 
the moft wretched of beings; I chole a 
wife, well born, exceedingly rich, and beau- 
tiful as the ftar of the morning. Still I 
fhould have perifhed with griet had not 
heaven been compaffianate.””— 

“ A fit of ficknels, faid I, was on the 
point of fnatching her from your bo- 
fom ?”’ 

‘¢ No fuch thing. Her beautiful figure 
had turned her brain, and caprice had ren- 
dered her infupportable. She had a thoufand 
idle whims, particularly that of ‘returning 
no anfwer to thofe who fpoke to her, 
of paying no regard to her huiband, 
of remaining, frequently, three days 
together without {peaking to him 5 in hort, 
abounding in pride and difcain, fhe aflected 
the fine lady, and every body around her 
murmured. I complained of her beauty, 
and carnefily withed the might be deprived 
of it, more efpecially as fhe had an excellent 
heart. My prayers was granted. The {mall 
pox came to my relief, and hacked almott 
in piece meal that fine face which | had for- 
merly adored. A fingle glance into her 
looking glals evinced that her charms were 
no more! During the firft few days of this 
crifis, fhe was overwhelmed with tear, 
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which at length fubfided, and reafon came 
to confole her. A_ pleafing affability fuc- 
ceeded to thofé haughty and difdainful airs 
that had before been infupportable. This 
was the only expedient by which fhe could 
nbw render herfelf amiable, and the haftened 
to putitin practice. This happy metamor- 
phofis was foon made known by my neigh- 
bours, who, under the pretext of bufinefs, 
paid me a vifit for ‘he purpofe of feeing my 
once beautiful wife. It is not fhe, faid 
they, but an arrogant woman humbled, 
which its a miracle.” 

‘6 Heaven, faid the to me, one day, has 
punifhed: me for my ingratitude. I have 
neglected that duty and refpe&t which I owed 
you as a hufband, in a thoufand different in- 
flances. At length, however, warned by 
the beft leffon that I could poffibly receive, 
J am become as modeft and unafluming as I 
was once infolent and prefumptuous. My 
remonftrances and {editions have ceafed with 
my beauty, which is fled, and from this 
moment I reft reputatiou upon my character. 
You find nie always the fame, and every 
body fhall fay, ** If the isnot handtome, the 


‘is at leaft agreeable.” 


“© He added that, fince the accident, he 
had been, as it were, in heaven; that. his 
houfe had affumed an air of gaiety and 
pleafantnefs; that it was. vifited with plea- 
fure and left with regret ; and that his lady 
received more homage than when her beauty 
made her arrogant.” 

A fine woman in Paris is.almoft the tor- 
ment of her hufband,-: either by the jealoufy 
fhe occafions, or by the caprice fhe obliges 
him to endure. Her toilet alone is fufficient 
to drive the moft phlegmatic man to diftrac- 
tion.’ Madame is never ready either to take 
an airing, orto dine, and Monticur ts forced 
to wait, and kick his heels like a fervant in 
livery. Nay—he mui excufe al! this indig- 
nity with a fmile left he fhould be feverely 
fcotded., 

We thould be wretched indeed were our 
wives to take upon themlelves fuch airs of 
confequence. We, who perhaps reign over 
them with too much feverity. 

Women of quality, that marry tradefmen 
for their wealth, are another fort of fcourge 
to their hufbands. Befides the thame they 
have to appear in their company, they 
affeét to mortify them by the moft intolerable 
manners. One of theic, in order to thank 
her hufband for the immente fortune with 
which he had enriched her, fai to the good 
man, afew moments before fhe was delivered 
in the prefence of half the family: “ This 
is. fuffering too much, merely to bring a 
picbeian into the world ;” But mark the 
reverfe A man who came from the very 
dregs of the people, but who pofieiled rmilli- 
ens, married a German prince!s, hoping by 
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this manceuvre to raife his reputation. He 
was quickly afterwards held in the moft 


fovereign contempt, but he found means to — 


retaliate. Whenever the princefs expatiated 
on the genealogy of her anceftors, he co- 
vered the table with pieces of gold, and while 
he counted them, exclaimed, ‘* This is my 
father, this is my grandfather’s grandfather.” 
The princefs was prefently foftened, and 
eagerly fought the acquaintance of fuch 
ufeful relations ! 

May thy grey hairs be preferved in fubli- 
mity. Adieu. 


Le LITER .L. 


-TO fuch a degree have I been affected by 
the fubject of my laft letter, that this will 
contain nothing but tales of daemons and 
darknefs. Even favages and Hottentots, 
notwithftanding the poverty of their imagi- 
nations, are fully perfuaded that the dead 
return, and that their rambling ghofts are 
leer’ to walk the earth. 

As to the more polifhed nations, their 
writings abound in tales of this kind—tales 
that gaimed credit with the Greeks as well 
as the Romans. Pliny the younger tells us 
in his letters, that a houfe at Athens was fy 
notorious for the harbouring of {pirits, that 
no perfon dared to fleep within its walls ; 
that Athenodorus, a philofopher who was 
a man of courage, ventured, at length, to 
take pofleflion of the haunted fabric ; and 
that while he was writing in the dead of 
night, an apparition appeared, and by ex- 
preflive figns, invited the philofopher to 
follow it. He acids that Athenodorus quit» 
ted his ftudies, and walked after the phan- 
tom, which took the philofopher’s lamp, 
and, fhaking his chains, defcended into a 
court-yard where, having ftruck the ground 
feveral times with its foot, it difappeared. 
Athenodorus, always mafter of himfelf, 
was unappalled. He marked the place, 
withdrew to. his bed-chamber, and flept 
quietly till the following morning: when, 
having caufed fome earth to be removed, 
he found a fkeleton, on which he beftowed 
the rites of fepulture. 

Such is the ftory of Pliny, who concludes, 
by telling us that alter that time no noife 
was heard. ‘The ancients believed that the 
fouls wandered about the bodies they had 
inhabited in cafe the latter were deprived of 
burial, or miferably interred. Authors have 
exhaufted almoft every fubject, and after 
having given fuch a collection of publicati- 
ons, | am aftonifhed they have not written 
a regular treatife on hobgoblins. Neither 
the ipectres of Du Loyer, the works of 
Langlet du Frefnoy, nor the hiftory of 
Vampiriim, by Don Calmet fhould be omit- 
ted in a work of this kind, which would 
infallibly pleafee Even fine ladies, al- 
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though they are particularly fubjeA to the 
impreffions of fear, would read it with the 
utmoft ardour of inclination; for fine ladics 
are ever fond of the marvellous. It is im- 
poffible indeed, that fo many different nations 
fhould entertain but one opinion upon this fub- 
ject, if it were void of all foundation. Thou 
knoweft that there are many among us who 
pretend to have {een apparitions. I fhall 
never forget the lamentable hiftory of the 
unfortunate Klai, who, while fhe was with 
her companions and her children, was tud- 
denly {mitten by a phantom that predicted 
the hour of her death, and imprelfled her 
forehead with a mark that could never be 
obliterated. We have both feen this mark, 
which was exceedingly black, and had the 
appearance of a hieroglyphic. She carried 
it to her grave, for lier death fell out exactly 
asthe fpedtre had foretold. Nor was this 
the effect cf imagination. Her brother and 
children have told me, a thouland times, 
that they clearly law the horrible apparition ; 
that it had the appearance of a giant, and 
{poke in a molt frightfultone of voice. We 
Indians are eafily aifrighted ; but it muft 
be acknowledged, there are many im the 
world that would have expired with terror. 
The phantom was fuppoled to be the thade 
of a man whom this woman cauled to be 
aflaflinated. 

But I will now quit the fubject of demo- 
nolozy, in order to divert thee with a plea- 
fant hiftory. A jealous man, in this city, 
had wagered a confiderable fum with his 
wife, that, with all-her cunning, fhe could 
not admit a fingle vifitor into his houfe, 
without his knowledge, One evening he 
was told that a farmer, who was one of his 
tenants, defired permiflion as it grew late, 
to put his horfe into the ftable. ‘The gen- 
tleman takes his fpying-glafs, looks out of 
the window, and perceives only the horie, 
and the countryman holding the bridle. 
He himfelr gives him the key, defiring him 
to return it as foon as he had locked the 
door. All is fafe,—he remains at the win- 
dow till he is convinced that the former is 


withdrawn, whom he wifhes good evening.’ 


This was the fecond edition of the Trojan 
horfe ; for it concealed a charming military 
officer, who fallied forth, armed trom head 
to foot, ftarmed the lady’s chamber, pafled 
the night in her arms, and when morning 
arrived bid good morning to the huiband, 
who was obliged to pay the ftipulated tum. 
Nay, he was to be compelled to open the 
door for the man that had treated him fo 
feurvily. He excufed himfelf by ftaying, 


that he was not fearful of a fword, but that 
the adventurer without doubt, had _puittols 
befides; and that nocourage, whatever could 
withfland fuch united force. ‘The wile 
made her elcape, the fame day, and ihe 
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poor hufband is hecome the laughing flock 
of the ftreet in which he relides.—The tra- 
gic is often mingled, here, with comic ; 
otherwife this city would be infupportable. 


YER’ T ER LA. 


LOVE ishere crefled out in a thoufand 
different ways. He is a perfect Proteus, 
for he aflumes every poflible fhape. He 
is found in pamphlets, prints, pictures ; on 
{nufl-boxes, mufls, gauzes, and ribbands: 
—vyet, with ail this, people do not love a 
whit the better. Nothing can be colder 
than conjugal love ; nothing more variable 
than that of lovers. ‘* Our young men of 
fortune love only themfelves,”’ faid a lady 
to me, who was in defpair at finding hee 
charms neglected. 

Love generally ceafes where indecency 
begins. I was defirous of knowing from 
thie Pariflans themlclves, whence proce eded 
the real caufe of this dilorder ; and they 
replied that their young men, who were 
libertines at an early age, feldom gave the 
firit truits of their love to the wamen they 
married; that they were dilgulted with 
marriage, even belore the ceremony was 
over ; that their brides diflatished with fuch 
conduct, beftowed their afiections eHewhere : 
and that love, thus tolled about, Was nO 
more than the fhadow of himfelf, 

The Parifians want a few degrees of 
our fun, to give a new warmth and fpirit 
to their love and friendhhip. Love is an 
immenfe tree, planted in a burning foil, 
which produces only venemous fruits if 
they be not grafted upon marriage. This 
pafhon, too, lofes itfelt in words; for it is, 
for ever boafting cither in profe or poetry, 
of its own perfections, ——.‘l'rue love is no 
babbler. 

But [ will proceed to a little adventure 
which thou oughtelt to be made acquainted 
with. A littl being, half grey, half 
black—every thing, remember, is little 
in this bufinefs—knocks at my door, fhews 
me a little abb¢ who wifhed to ferve me in 
the double capacity of antiquary and intro- 
ductor. ‘* There are three forts of abbé’s,’’ 
faid he, ** inftructive and enlightened abbé’s 
who honour their profeffion; fcandalous 
abbe’s, who are a difgrace to it ; and lofty 
frivolous abbé’s live as well as they can, and 
perform little atchievements, im order to 
procure themielvesa mere exiftence. I am 
one of thefe laft; and I allure you, my 
lord—a_ title he frequently repeated, that I 
can be ferviceable to your affairs. | execute 
commiflions of every kind. Do you with 
for pleaJant.or ferious books? I can pur- 
chale them with promptitude. If a lady 
be in the cafe, | embroider, I handle the 
{cillars, I watch the monkey, | compliment 
the parrot, 2 rac ior the doctor, | aunounce 
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the beft milliners and mantua-makers, I 
write letters and meflages:—in a word, I 
do every thing that is neceflary to be done. 
If a nobleman honours me with his confi- 
dence, I conduct him to every place where 
there are objects of curiolity. When he 
fieps into his carriage, I aflift him with 
my arm and hold his umbrella. 

‘* There are more than one hundred of 
our fraternity upon the look-out for the 
arrival of ftrangers, and who render them- 
felves ferviceable by their complatlance and 
little attentions. ‘They are often liable to 
the punifhment of a fevere jeft, or difdain. 
tul look, of thefe however, they are entire: 
ly régardicls. Alas! of what confequence 
18 it that we are ridiculed, provided that we 
live! We are the firft to laugh at thofe 
humorous publications which handle us 
roughly. It feems that buricfque comedies, 
and pamphiets would have no _ pojg- 
nancy, if we were not allowed to figure in 
them. An‘author lately detained me for 
halt an hour at the Palais Royal, and after- 
wards had the infolence to inform me that 
he had been all the while fketching my char- 
‘adler, for the purpofe of introducing it into 
a new farce.” 

The abbe appeared to be a pleafant fellow, 
but he was hungry, and I gave him a dinner. 
J entreated him to relate a few adventures 
reipecting his fraternity, but he oblerved 
that the clergy fuflficiently diigraced them- 
felves, and had no occalion for detractors. 

Thele abbes generally difiipate their for- 
tunes at Paris; and, from what I have told 
thee, thou wilt acknowledge that they make 
a noble ule of the goods of religion. Were 
the donors to rife from their tombs, how 
would they be furprized ! ‘They would burft 
mito holy rage, and the amphibious abbés 
would be annihilated under the weight of 
their juft indignation. 


The Falfe Friend, A true Hiftory. 


To the Editor. 
S IR, 


F it be concomitant with your plan to 

admit anecdotes of the lives ot the living ; 
be pleaied to infert in your Magazine the 
following narrative : 

Being fond of paftoral amufements and a 
country life, I was prompted to pay a vifit 
during the laftfummer to a gentleman of 
my acquamtance ; at his country leat, being 
pleafantly fituated, and but a {mall diftance 
from town; and my friend being pollelied 
of atund of wit, profule to a degree to his 
guells, and a man of gallantry, yoy 


may naturally tuppofe, being mylelf 
a lady's man, I participated of no 
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A true Hiftory. 


{mall fhare of feflivity while on my 
vifit. However, I had not long been 
there, before I became acquained with fome 
of the molt refpectable farmers of the place ; 
the moft particular of my acquaintance was 
a Mr. Sh rd, a reputable tradefman, 
and as his bufinels required him on the 
fpot, I had an opportunity of making him 
my chief companion. Some few wecks 
having elapfed, a wealthy citizen had taken 
the houfe adjoining my acquaintance Mr, 
Sh rd, and having two agrecable 
daughters, Charlootte and Maria, the for- 
mer of which being a lady of genteel ad- 
drefs, a pleafing countenance, though fhort 
in ftature; but above all, whole excellent 
qualifications were fo univerfally known, that 
fhe became admired by all who had the plea- 
lure of her acquaintance; the latter, who 
was genteel in perfon, in manners polite and 
aflable, poffeffed a great fhare of underftand- 
ing, and joined to thefe, a perfect acono- 
mift, foon attracted my notice, being a fin- 
gle man. Having made repeated vilits to 
the amiable Maria, and not conceiving them 
unwelcome ones, alfo the friendly treatment 
of her father towards me, I began to ima- 
gine I had almoft reached the fummit of 
happinefs, and my affection for her daily 
increafed. Convinced of her attachment to 
me, and our difpofitions greatly correfpond- 
ing, I made an explicit declaration of my 
paffion, and vowed my life would be wretch- 
ed was I deftined to be for ever teparate from 
her. The aftonifhment and furprize which 
took place in her countenance on this my 
declaration, deprived her of utterance, and 
fhe inftantly fainted in my arms. Alas! 
how great the torture, how lamentable the 
fcene ; but by the affiftance of her fond mo- 
ther and myfelt, fhe foon recovered ; and 
embracing me to her arms, exclaimed, 
‘© My dear Frederic, let me vow to you 
eternal love, and honour: to offer my hand 
to any other, the idea of it will not allow 
me to exift, for let faith feparate us as far 
as the North and South poles are diftant one 
from another, and as conftant as the day 
and night revolves over my head, fo conftant 
will I be to my Frederic!” Good God: 
what I felt from this, may be more eafily 
conceived than defcribed by my pen. About 
this time, fome little altercation taking 
place between Mr. Sh rd and myielt, 
he ever after vowed eternal enmity to me. 
‘The declaration of my paffion being at that 
time hid from her father, was, through the 
means of my treacherous acquaintance Mr. 
S. foon communicated to him, and not fuf- 
picious of fuch treachery, my vifits were by 
no means lefs frequent ; but, from a fudden 
coolneis which appeared in her father, it 
ftruck me I had, by fome means or other, 
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forfeited his efteem and regard, when I took 
an opportunity of introducing a converiation 
which made him foon corroborate my fulpi- 
cion by forbidding me his houfe A total 
denial ot a correfpondence and interview 
with his daughter, which at that time [ 
could not conceive why, but intreated an 
explanation, when he informed me the /mall- 
neis of my fortune would by no means enti- 
ile me to his daughter: at that time Mr. S. 
had allo an intimacy in the family, and had 
ingratiated himfelt in favour of the old 
citizen, which gave him caule to fuppole 
his addrefles to one of his daughters would 
by no means be difcountenanced. 

Maria being a young lady of good fenfe, 
and tender feelings, very feverely felt the 
effeAs of a banifhed lover; and mylelf, 
feeling the emotions of love had driven me 
to the moft poignant diftrels, and at inter- 
vals I] was loft ina ftate of delirium. Mr. 5. 
convinced of the regard fublifting between 
Maria and mytelf, endeavoured to leflen 
that affection, by propagating diabolical 
falfitiesto my injury. Confcious of his vil- 
lainous proceedings, he dared not ofier his 
addrefles (though much wifhed for) to Ma- 
ria, as her affection was not fo ealily bought, 
however, anxious her father might be to 
countenance fuch a tranfadtion. Mr. 3. 
finding his intentions impracticable, toon 
fhewed a partiality forthe other filter, Char: 


lotte, and the citizen whole pr.de and ambt-- 


tion to be related to Mr. 5’s family, gave 
him every indulgence, and whole vilits were 
looked upon as honourable ones. Now 
Charlotte having liftened to the flattery of 
Mr. S. and the withes of her father, foon 
participated of the enjoyments of Tiymen, 
though contrary to her wifh and inclinauon, 
love, or affection, but wholly from an obli- 
gation of her parents. She, prior to this, 
having been acquainted with a very refpec- 


table farmer’s fon, fhewed great affection | 


and tendernefs towards him, whole vifits 
were in the moft private manner, having 
gained opportunities through firatagem and 
jiealth, he not being fuffered to vifit her 
father’s houfe, when, ere twelve months 
had paffed the moft diftant affection and al- 
moft total difregard and efteem for her 
hufband had made its appearance, and then 
yielded to the accurfed entreaties of her 
former vifitant, and at once her character be- 
coming blafied, the tell a victim to ignominy 
and fhame, and foon died of a broken heart: 
while the other fruftrated in her delign, and 
diizppointed of the man fhe loved, lives with 
a full determination, as does her amateur, 
to enjoy a fingle life the remainder of their 
days, unlefs at a future time, the unhanpy 
connection of Charlotte with Mr. 5. fhouid 
teach Maria’s father a fenle of his duty, and 
iniicad of compelling his cliid to matrimony, 
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sit 


to promote her felicity by confenting to 
her marrying the man the loves. 
I am 
Yours, &c. 


T. S—l. 


For the Hibernian Magazine. 
On the Mifapplication of the Term Good. 


“HE term good is frequeatly perverted 
and applied'to a bad purpofe. A good 
man, for example, has different acceptations 
according to the character, fituation, or 
caprice of the perlon who adepts fach an 
expreflion. ‘Lhe methodiftical idea of a 
good man, ts that of a perfon who is, or 
alledts to be, moft under the influence of 
enthuliaim. Afk a pugilift who is a good 
man, and he will tell you Mendola, Hum- 
phries, or Big Ben. A_ perton who 
regularly honours his bills is generally al- 
lowed to be a good man, efpecially in the 
metropolis; but my definition of a good 
man, is one who feels for the diltrefles and 
calamities of others ; one whofe purfe and 
heart are ever open tothe calls of humanity ; 
one ** who goes about continually fecking 
whom he may coniole and reftore,’’ not 
whom he may devour. 

A good tellow isa kind of choice fpirit, 
who loves his bottle and conviviality. A 
good woman is depicted without a head ; 
but why the is thus reprefented J could never 
learn. Probably the fatyrical defigner 
meant only to deprive her of the tongue, 
which many Jerry Sneaks entertain a molt 
tremendous idea of; and therefore, in order 
the more eflectually to remove the little in- 
jtrument of perpetual motion, took off head 
and all. What ismeant by a good Writer, 
isa perfon who has acquired reputation by 
his litcrary compolitions, and not one who 
merely writes a good hand ; to be the for- 
mer requires talle, genius and erudition ; 
which it is extremely difficult to acquire: 
The latter is only a mechanical operator, and 


“may be tormed by the care and under the 


tuition of Profeilor ‘Tighe, or any other 


‘Profefforof the Art of Penmanhhip. 


A man who has acquired riches is faid to 
have a good fortune, though perhaps that 
fortune may have been obtaincd by 
gambling and other fraudulent and evil prac- 
tices. By a good place, we underitand a 
lucrative place. The keeper of Newgate 
has coniequently got a good place. Jack 
Ketch has got a good falary. 

We call wine and brandy good liquors, 
though the mmmoderate ule of them fre- 
quently occalions bad things to be done, 
Good 1s fometimes fubluuted for quick, 
nimble, or expeditious: as * Powel i a 
good walker, Sheppard is a good runner.” 
‘She term good is, however, generally ap- 
plied to comvey the idea of excellence or 

, luperionity ; 
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fuperiority : : as, ** Mrs. Abington is a rood 
Scrub,’ “* Macklin is a good Shylock.” 


ee Garrick was a good Lear.” rr Lord 
Kenyon is a good lawyer.” « The duke 
of Rutland wae a good toper.’ ‘¢ The 


Prince of Wales loves mufic, and has a rood 
ear.” Good is an epithet very improperly 
apphied, when we fay a voracious eater has 
a good flomach, or a good appetite; a word 
of an oppohite figgrai fic atii ti ht : certainly 
to be adopted on tuchoc: tiene 

‘© Milfs fuch a ene ts allied to a good fa- 
mily on aren "A good family in 
this {¢ nie, is nota i¢ age amon for its vir- 
tuous deeds ; it implies a family of fome an- 
tiquity and opule nce, oppoled to that of a 
muthroom origin. But, of all the good 
things, there is nothing which can afiord fo 
much real happinels to the poflfeflor, and 
diflule fuch comfort and coniolation to 
others, as 


A Goop HEarr. 
Birth.Day of Thomfon, the celebrated 


ee 
Obie 


N Wednefday the 22d of September, 

being his birth day, a num! er of gen- 
tlemen, at the re quett of the Earl of 
Buchan, met at Ednam, the place of his 
nativity, when the following refolutions 
were unanimoufly adopted. 

Refolved, to hold an annual meeting in 
commemoration of the bard; the next 
meeting to be at Ednam, on the 22d of 
September 1791; and the members to be in 
coats of the Ednam manufadture. 

Relolved, to erect a monument to 
Thomion on Fénam hill, if a grant of ‘the 
ground can be obtained from Mr. Cuthbert, 
the *propfictor; and requeft the Earl of 
Buchan to correfpond with him on the 
fubject. 

Refolved, as foon as a grant is obtained, 
to fet on foot aiubfcription for defray- 
ing the expences ; and requeft Sir Alexander 
Don and Mr. Samuel Robertfon to favour 
them witha drawing for a monument. 

The day was fpent with great conviviality, 
and during the feftival, the Earl of Buchan 
addreffed the meeting thus: 


«¢ Gentlemen, 


‘¢ For me to fay any thing concerning the 
tmmortal bard of Ednam would be fuper- 
fiuous: his fame is above the reach of 
cenfure, nor does.it require the feeble 
ait of cneomium. Independent of his high 
merit as a poet, he was a man univerfally 
honoured and beloved, on account of his 
talents and virtues, by the beft of the great- 
eft men of his time— Talbot, Somers, and 
} yuileten—mnor can I better exprets myfelf 
in his pratie, than in the lines addrefied by 
Shomion hiniclf to his triend Arxkman 


Birth-Day of Thomfon, the celebrated Poet. 


Dec. 
the painter, which have not yet been printed 


I believe, in any of the editions of his 
works, 


“ O could I draw my friend, his genuine 

mind, 

Juft as the living forms by him defign’d, 

Of Kaphael’s figures none fhould fairer 
fhine, | mine, 

Nor Virgil’s numbers longer laft than 

A mind to wildom old, in lenience young, 

from fervent truth where every virtue 
{prung ; 

Where all was real, modeft, plain, fincere, 

Worth above fhow, and goodnefs unfe- 
vere. 

View round and round, 
fhew, 

Still as youturnthem, a revolving glow ; 

So did his mind reflect with flecret ray, 

In various virtues, heaven’s eternal day ; 

Whether in high difcourfe it foar’d fublime, 

And iprung impatient o'er the bounds of 


as lucid diamonds 


time; 
Or, wand’ring nature o’er with raptur'd 
cy Cy, [iky ; . 


Ador’d that hand that turn’d yon azure 

Whether to focial life he bent his thought, 

And the right poife of mingling paflions 
fought; 

Gay converte bleft, 
grove, 


Bid the hea: 


*¢ An honourable company of gentlemen 
celebrated the aniverfary ot Thomfon, laft 
year at the Queen’ s-ferry, but here we have 
an opportunity of pouring outa libation to 
the manes of the poet on the fpot where he 
drew his firft breath, where— 


or in the thoughtful 


33 


t open every fource of love. 


‘¢ His infant feet firft trod the virgin fnow, 
Himfelf as pure—”’ 


Gilbert Elliott, Efq. 
obligingly fent the chair in which the poet 
had fludied his Winter, and in which the 
prefes fat. 


eho ee. 


ENRY the Fourth of France, being 
informed that an edict which he had 
iffued for the prohibition of luxury, was not 
enforced, publifhed an explanatory procla- 
mation, which ran thus-—** Our order, in 
prohibiting articles of luxury, and particu- 
larly the ule of lace and embroidery, on ly 
extends to the honeft part of the commun!- 
ty ; for as neither rogues nor women of bad 
character are worthy our notice, they have 
our free permillion either to obey or neglect 
the edict as they chufe.”’—This had the de- 
fired efle&t, every taylor and mantua- maker 
in Paris being immediately let to work, to 
make fuch dreiles as the edict ordered to be 
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RAJAN, the Roman emperor, would 
never fuller any one to be condemned 
upon fulpiction, however ftrong and well 
grounded that fufpicion might be; faying, 
it was better a thoufand criminals fhould 
efcape unpunithed than one innocent per- 
fon be condemned. When he appointed 
Subarranus captain of his guards, he pre- 
fented him, according to cuftom, with a 
drawn fword, the badge of his office, and 
ufed thefe memorable words ‘¢ Pro me; 
fi meriar, in me. Employ this {word 
for me; but turn it, if I delerve it, againft 
me.” 


MYSIAS, the brother of Antigonus 
king of Macedon, defired him to hear a 








caufe, in which he was a party, in his 
chamber ;——** No, my dear brother,’ 
anfwered Antigonus, ‘* I will hear it 


in the open court of juftice; becaufe I 
muft not be influenced by private conli- 
derations !”’ 


Stri@ures on the Lives and Charaders of 
the moft eminent Lawyers. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF CAMDEN. 


—OLIM TROJA FUIT—FUIT ILLE.— 
VIRG. 


T is the obfervation of an elegant Hif- 
J. torian, that there is an ultimate point 
of deprefiion, as well as of exaltation, when 
human affairs naturally return in a contrary 
progrefs, and beyond which they feldom 
proceed, either in their advancement or de- 
cline.—The obfervation applies with equal 
truth to the human charadfer, and potniedly 
fo, to the character before us. Viewing 
the once great Lord Camden in all his pril- 
tine glory, we are compelled to confefs, 
that antiquity boafts few, and modern hil- 
tory zone more illuftrious. Perfectly fkilled 
in the Jaws and conftitution of his country, 
equally eminent in wildom, and eloquent in 
debate, Camden was once their favoured 
champion and defender !——NOW 


«2 62. 6? BS tee oe USA 
a a a i ee 


Charles Pratt, Earl Camden, is the 
eighth fon of Sir John Pratt, Lord Chief 
Juftice of the Court of King’s Bench in the 
reign of George the Firft, by his fecond 
lady, Elizabeth. His father died in 1724, 
leaving this fon an infant, and (as is taid) 
with a flender pr ovifion. 

He received his education at Eton, from 
whence, in 1731, he was fent to King’s 


Collegey Cambridge, of which fociety he 





became a Fellow. In 1735, he took the 


Hib. Mag. Dec, 1792- 
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degree of Batchelor of Arts, and that of 
Maffer in 1729; very foon after which, 
fixing on the law for his profeflion, he en- 
tered himielt a Member of one of the Inns 
of Court. 

He poflefled a penetrating and lively geni- 
us that led him, with eafe, through the 
moft abftrufe fludies. His conception was 
rematkably quick and clear, and his fine ta- 
lents were highly cultivated. 

After the ufual period of admiffion, he 
was called to the bar, where, for feveral 
years, his praclice was fo inconfiderable, as 
almott to produce defpondency; and it ia 
reported, that he gradually be held his fmall 
patrimony mouldering away, without hopes 
of bettering, or even retrieving his circum- 
tances by profeflional exertion : and that fo 
inadequate was his encouragement to his 
expectations, that he had at one period deter- 
mined at once to abandon his profeffion and 
his country. hele obftacles were, howe 
ever, happily removed by perleverance 

About this period, his ichool tellow and 
collegiate friend, Dr. Sneyd Davies, ad- 
drefled his beautiful Poetic Epiftle to himy 
in which, after painting the pleatures of their 
youthfulintcreourfe, and the tranfition from 
that happier period of lifeto manhood, and 
its more worldly purtuits, he encouraged him 
by the.examples of Cowper, Talbot, S0- 
mers, and Yorke. 

Whether this advice, by flimulating his 
hopes, added additional elafticity to his pro- 
feffional purfuits, certain it is, that his dili- 
gence was foon after noticed and rewarded; 
and it is recorded ot him, that he conducted 
himtelf, through the courle of great prac- 
tice, with the higheft credit and reputation. 

He was a popular lawyer, and ever for- 
ward to defend the rights of the people. 
When Owen was tried for publifhing the 
cafe of Alexander Murray, in 1752, Mr. 
Pratt was one of his counlel, and fignalized 
himielf by a very able conftitutional argu- 
ment on that occafion. 

At the general eleftion of 1754, hé was 
chofen member for Downton, and at this 
period, he was certainly contidered the moft 
rifing advocate at the bar; ata time too, 
when fome of the ableft men then living 
were exercifing their talents on the fame 
ground, 

In 4959, Mr Pratt was chofen Recorder 
of Bath, probably through the intereflt of 
Lord Chatham, (then Mr. Pitt,) between 
whom a firm, lafting, and weil cement- 
ed friendthip feems to have fubfifted through 
life. 

In the fame year, he was appointed, at 
once, without pafling the ulual gradations, to 
the office of Attorney Generai, onthe ad- 
vancement of Lord Northington te the 
feals. ‘ 
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In 1760, he was chofen Member for 
Bath; and in 1761 appointed Chief Jufitce 
of the Common Pleas, and knighted on the 
death of Sir John Willes. It was during his 
prefidency in this Court, that Wilkes’s cafe 
came before him for decifion; and his de- 
termination will ever do him honour, asa 
juft, able, and learned lawyer, and a bold 
and unbiafled defender of the rights of the 
peor. In the laurelled wreath that binds 
iis brow, this is a /ea@f that will remain 
for ever green, to adorn the withered 
bough. 

In July, 1765, he was advanced to the 
dignity of a Peer of Great Britain, by the 
title of Lord Camden, Baron of Camden, in 
the County of Keat. 

On the 30th of July, 1766, upon the 
change of miniftry, formed by Lord Cha- 
tham, he wascreated Lord High Chancellor; 
a poft he alfo held with equa! honour to him- 
felf, and fatisfaction to the fuitors and prac- 
tifers of the Court, until his réfignation in 
the year 1770:——but it ought not to pals 
unrecorded, that foon after his promotion 
to this high office, the late celebrated confi- 
tutional judge was heard to detend, as Coan- 
celior, a mealure avowedly illegal and uncon- 
fiitutional, 

The then Mayor of London (a cornfac- 
tor,) had alarmed the miniftry with an ac- 
count of a fhort crop of corn at home, a 
failure of the harveft all over Europe, anda 
rapid exportation under the corn laws. The 
bufinels was debated in council, aden the 
exportation was forbid by royal prociamation. 
This was confidered as more dangerous than 
even the cate of /Lip-money, as an attack on 
the conftitution, and an invafion of the laws. 
His Lordfhip defended the meafure on the 
ground of fate necefity ; and, upon this oc- 
cafion, not only fixed the exercife of the 
Royal prerogative in the firft Magifirate, 
but endeavoured to inveft him with the 
option, when, and on what occafions (with 
the advice of the privy council) that pre- 
rogative might be exerciled, in contradiction 
to the known laws of the land, and the 
acknowledged principles of the conflitution. 

In the year 1770, dilapproving the mea- 
fures of adminiftration reipecting America, 
he refigned, and from this period, became 
the warm and determined enemy of that 
fyftem, which was fatally puriued during 
the adminiftration of Lord North. 

ID {miffed from his rank and office, he 
retired with the fame dignity with which he 
had fuained it; proving that he had once 
yore virtue than his enemies, and, conle- 

quently, more honour; that he had once 
univerial fame and admiration—/+e dupe of 
no minifier, nor the fupporier of any measure 
of avbich the obje& was not the interel of 
bes COMMITS 
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No man is more amiable in private life ; 
and, when removed from the bufile of pub- 
lic bufinels, his many focial virtues fhine in 
the luftre of private excellence. 

There is nothing lukewarm in this No- 
bleman’s temper: on whatever fide he en- 
gages, he dilcovers the energy of his fecl- 
ings, and the force of his underftanding, 
The rebellion in America, was, perhaps, 
firlt fanned into flame by his /ub/le, fine- 
/pun arguments in favour of the colonifts. 
From the warmth of his heart, and the vi- 
gour of his abilities, his capacity to fupport 
his friends, bears an equal proportion to the 
power of attacking his enemies. 

He oppoted in the Houfe of Lords, fome 
legal opinions pronounced in the Court of 
King’s Bench, on the doétrine of libels, and 
on other conftitutional fubjects, in which he 
was fupported by his great and noble friend 
the Earl of Chatham. 

On the 17th of March, 1782, he was ap- 
pointed Prefdent of the council, a pot 
which he refigned in 1783, but has fince re- 
fumed, and yet retains. 

He was equally able as a lawyer, and an 
advocate. All his fpeeches have a {weet 
fimplicity, an exquilite grace, a clearneis, 
and (to borrow an expreflion of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, {peaking of Lyfias, the Grecian 
orator) a tranfparency, which is more eafily 
conceived than defined, admired than imi- 
tated, and which is analogous to gracelul- 
nefs in motion, and melody in a feries of 
founds. He jmplifies every thing, and 
delivers his opinions with a p/aimne/s that 
captivates while it enlightens, fo that if Truth 
fhould aflume a human voice and form, fhe 
could ufe no other language. 

His parliamentary abilities are unqueftion- 
ably great, and he is, perhaps, fuperior to 
every one but ox, in depth of realoning 
and logical definition. He never leaves his 
antagonift an opening; and, if he ever ad- 
drefies the paffions, it is through the me- 
dium of argument. He would be no match 
for Fox or Demofthenes in Aaranguing a 
popular aflembly, but he would equal them 
in an Areopagus. He is fond of firft princi- 
ples, of which he never lofes fight. His 
ityle is cool, deliberate and periuafive: his 





volubility, choice of language, and flow of 
ideas, are inexhauftible; neither is his 
judgment any way inferior to his oratory. 
The human mind is pained in conirafing 
the meridian {plendour of this oxce luminous 
character with its prefent dufky declenfon. 
He, who was the champion of liberty, the 
friend of Chatham, and the.competitor of 
Mansfield ; -he, who once fhunned no pub- 
lic queftion, and who was, confequently, 
followed by the admiration and gratitude ol 
the kingdom, feems now exerting only the 


languid remains of eloquence, and exhautt- 
ing 
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ing the dregs of wifdom, impregnated with 
the weaknefs of dotage, as if carelefs of the 
glory that /hould have concluded the career 
of his earlier fame. 





THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM 
EARL OF MANSFIELD. 


‘THE Lite of the Earu of MANSFIELD 
would exhibit a very curious and defirable 
piece of Profeflional * Biography: but mark- 
ing only avery faint outline of this exalted 
Character (and we profefs no more) with 
lufficient comprehenjfive propriety, would re- 
quire a review of every ftriking political and 
legal incident in Parliament, and the Courts 
of Juilice, during the prefent and preceding 
reigns, and would conlequently very far tran 
fcend our limits. Mansfield is a conftellation 
that has illumined doth; equally the pride of 
Sovereignty in GEORGE the SECOND, and 
GEORGE the THIRD. 

Genius is of no country, in other words, 
it is not exclufively confined to any, but 
found occafionally in all ; 

‘rom Indus to the Pole.” 


Lord Mansfield was born in Scotland,+ 
The goddels Suadg, very early enthroned 
N O ¥ LE S. 

* A modern Biographer being defirous of 
writing, among others, the Life of Lord 
Mansfield, entreated his Lordfhip to furnifh 
mgterials, in addition to thole he already had, 
ashe wifhed to perpetuate the memory of 
fo great a Luminary of the Law. ‘The an- 
{wer given by his lordfhip was as follows :— 
** My fuccels in life is not very remarkable ; 
my fathcr was a man of rank and fafhion : 
early in life 1 was introduccd into the belt 
company, and my cirumiiances enabled me 
to fupport the character of a man of fortune. 
To thefe advantages 1 chiefly owe my fuc- 
cels; and therefore my life cannot be very 
interefting ; but if you with to employ your 
abilities in writing the life of a truly great 
and wonderful man in our profeilion, take 
the lite of Lord Hardwicke for your object ; 
he was indeed a wonderful chara¢ter—he 
became Chief Juflice of England and Chan- 
cellor, from his own abilities and virtues— 
for he was the fon of a peafant.” 

+ He was educated at Weftminiter School ; 
and went afterwardsto Chrift Church College, 
Oxford, in 1724, where he continued ma- 
ny years, and took the degree ot Doctor 
of Laws. In 1728, he made a celebrated 
Exercife: in verie, to which the firll prize 
was adjudged. A very elegant picture of 
his Lordfhip, as large as life, is over the 
door in the hall, which ts triumphantly 
fucwn to all ftrangers. After a fhort time 
fpent in travel, he ftudied the Law in Lin- 


herfelf upon his lips. He gave the earlieft 
indication of a fine genius, and of a dilpo- 
fition to cultivate it by application. It is 
yet the traditionary tale of hiscountry, that, 
almoft in infancy, he was accuftomed to 
declaim upon his native mountains, and 
repeat to the envied winds the moft celebrat- 
ed fpeeches of Demotithenes and Cicero, not 
only in their original text, but in his own 
inimitable tranflations of them. 

N () << om 
coln’s-Inn, and was called tothe bar in 1738, 
lie came into full bufineis immediately :— 
there was no interval between his firlt ap- 
pearance and his being univerfally reforted to 
upon all matters of conlequence. The 
ground which fortune had given him, he 
maintained with great applaule: he grew 
every day in reputation, and madea fhining 
figure at the bar on every public, folemn, 
and interefting occafion. In November, 
1742, he was appointed Solicitor General. 
He was member of the Houle of Commons 
trom that time till he was called to the 
Hloulte of Peers, and took a diftinguifhed 
part in all debates of conk guence.———In 
April, 1754, he was made Attorney Gene- 
‘al.emIt is ftill remembered, that during the 
time he held lucceeded in 
many cauies, civil and criminal, for the 
King, and never loft one ; becaule he made 
it a rule that the King fhould always be 


his office, he 


Clearly in the right ; and the moment the 


cafe appeared doubtful, he threw it up. 

In November, 1756, he was appointed 
Chief Juftice, and immediately after being 
{worn into office the Great Seal was put to 
a patent, creating him Baron of Mansfield, 
in the county of Nottingham, with limita- 
tion to the heirs male of his body. rom 
that time the bufinefs of the Court of King’s 
Bench was immenie. His Lordthip was 


fworn of the Privy Council, who for many 


years almolt fingly relied upon him in the de- 
termination of all caufes relative to prizes and 
the plantations. The precifion, the impartia- 
litv, the confummate knowledge, the clear 
diicernment and difpatch with which thefe 
caules have been determined, are the admi- 
ration of the world; and though the num- 
ber has been almoft incredible, the value 
prodigious, and frequently the moft difficult, 
arduous, and important, the Caplors, and 
all parties concerned, have acquiciced in the 


juftice, wifdom, and propricty ot his deter- 


minations 

His Lordfhip was called to the Cabinet 
Council of the late King, and of his prefent 
Majefily, by whom he was created an Larl, 
in Octoker, 1776. In April, 1757, he was 
appointed Chancellor of the kxchequer ; and 
was afterwards one of the Comaui:fiioners of 
the GreatSeal, and prelided in Chancery, the 
admiration of the Court and of the World. 
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His accomplifhments as a gentleman, were 
not inferior to his acquifitions as a fcholar. 
He is pant ced by the great Britifh Bard, as 
polfeiling both in their farthelt extent, as 


$* Equal the injur’d to defend, 
‘¢JTo charm the Miftrefs, 
Friend.” 


or to fix the 


His fame will be co-eternal with the Eng- 
lith language. Pope has recorded it, and 
Jamented his feceflion from the tervice of 
the Belles Lettres and the Mules, to the 
proteflion of the law, in this memorable 
line— 


“ How fweet an Ovid 
loft '’’ 


And had he not been in fome degree for- 
malized by the thackles of a law education, 
and extended his fludies to thole, emptiati- 
cally called ** Litera Humaniores,’” there is 
no doubt of his having ftood firfl in that walk 
of Literature. He was the delight and or- 
nament of the drawing-room, and his com- 
pany equally lought by the gay and the 
ferieus. A certain fuavity of manners the 
‘moft polifhed and engaging, accompanied 


was in Murray 


by peculiar charms of converlation, operated . 


like the power of the loadftone, to univerial 
attraction. 

Fame inftantaneoufly announced his ‘* Call 
to the bar,” and diftinguifhed him as un- 
rivalled in oratory, at an wratoo, w hen the 
followers of the profeflion were. Goliahs of 
ability and power. Jt was very early after 
his appearance m_ his profeffional character, 
that he was employed on an important occa- 
fion, at the bar of the Houle of Commons ; 
where he fo eminently diflinguifhed himfelf, 
that Sir Robert Walpole declared the merit 
of his {peech to be lo vreat, that it almoft 
appeared to him to bean oration of Cicero. 
Mr. Pulteney arofe at the fame inftant to 
complete the eulogium, by obierving that 
he not only could mmagine the fpeech which 
had been jult delivered was the compofition of 


Cicero, but that the Roman orator himilelf 


had pronounced it. ‘Thus thefe two great 
men, who hated and oppofed each other 

with fo much rancour, 39 this /ngle ese 
united, to compofe the moft brilliant pane 
gyric, that was, perhaps, ever beftowed on 
rifing merit. ‘The {plendour of glory which 
he obtained by his.campaigns at the bar, had 
Re parallel. 


in his political eratory,* 


(as a Speaker in 


N ) » on 
a In 3 250s he Oppo fee d the measures of 
government under L ord Rockingham, par- 


ticularly in the famous quciiion on the Re- 


oe of the Stamp Act. The celebrated 
roteR which tollowed the Kepeal, was 


faid to have been drawn up under his Lord- 
fhip's ammediaic inipeciion, and was ivokcd 












Dec, 


the Houfe of Commons) if he was not with- 
out arival, no one had the honour of /ur- 
pafine him ; and let it be remembered, that 
his competitor was Pitt. 

‘The Rhetorician that addreffed himfelf to 
Tully in thefe memorable words, ‘* Demo/- 
henes tibi praripuit, ne primus effes orator, 
Tu illt, ne folus,’ anticipated their application 
to Mansfield and Pitt. If the one pot- 
tefled Demofthenean fire and energy, the 
other was at leaft a Cicero, Their oratory 
differed in fpecies, but was equal in merit. 
There was at leaft no fuperiority on the fide 
of Pitt. - Mansfield’s eloquence was 
not indeed of that daring, bold, declamatory 
kind, fo irrefiftibly powerful in the mo- 
mentary buftle of popular affemblies ; but it 
was pofleflive of that pure and attic fpirit, 
and feductive power of perfuafion, that de- 
lights, inftruéts and eventually triumphs. 
It has beenwery beautifully and juftly com- 
pared toa riverthat meanders are ch over- 
dant meads and flowery gardens, reflecting 
in its cryftal bofom the varied objects that 
adorn its banks, and retrefhing the country 
through which it flows. 

To illuftrate his oratory by example, 
would require voiuminous tranicripts trem 
the records of Parliament*, and it is unne- 
cellary, as We can appeal to living recollec- 
tion. 








When he fpeaks, 
The air, acharter’d libertine, is ftill, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in 
ears, 
And flteals his fweet and honied fentences.— 
Hear him but reafon in divinity, 
And all-admiring with an inward wihh, 
You would fuppote him the moft learned 
prelate: 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You'd fay it hath been all-in-all his ftudy. 
Lift his diicourfe of war, and you fhall 
hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in mufic. 
‘Turn him to any caule of policy, 
The Gordian Knot of it he will unloofe, 
Pamiliar as his garter. SHAKESPEARE, 


men's 


Having added weight and dignity to the 
feats of Attorney and Solicttor General, his 
reputation as a /peaker, a lawyer, and a polis 
tician, elevated him to the Peerage, and the 
exalted poft of Chief Taf ice of England. He 

N O E S. 
upon at the time as one of the moft able 
performances ever entered on the Records 
of Parliament. In 1767 he fupported the 
Port Duties, propofed in the Houie by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1770, 
he fupportec the partial repeal of thofe du- 
ties, and continuing the duty on tea. 

* See the parlamentary cebates, every 
wl.eres 
afvended 
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afcended to the dignities of ftate by rapid 
ftrides: they were not beftowed by the ca- 
price of party favour, or affection. Bhey 
were fas was faid of Pliny) I ‘eral difpen- 
fations of power upon an object that knew 
how to add new luftre to that power, by 
the rational exertion of his own. 

Here we can ‘peak of this great man 
within our recollection ; and however party 
prejudices may adopt their different favou- 
rites, and eae h contend in detractin ’ from 
the merit of the other, it is we believe re. 
nerally underftood, that precedence is allowed 
to the Earl of Mansfield, as the firft magif 
trate, that ever fo pre eminently graced 
that important ftation. The wifdom of his 
decifions, and unbiafled tenor of his public 
conduct, will be held in veneration by the 
fages of the law, as long as the (piri of the 
conftitution, and juft notions of equity con- 
tinue to have exiflence. No man has in an 
equal degree, poflefied that wonderful faga- 
city in dilcovering chicanery and _ artifice, 
and feparating fallacy from truth, and fo- 
phiftry from argument, fo as to hit the 
exact equity of the cafe. He never permitted 


yimee to be /rangled in the nets of form. 


His memory was aftonifhing ; he ‘ never 
{when fitting upon the bench) todék any 
notes, or if he did, feldom or ever confult 
edthem.”’ Tis * references to expreffions 
which fell from him in the courfe of debate, 
and his quotations from books, were fo 
faithful, that they might have been faid to 
have been repeated verbatim. The purpoles 
to which he employed thefe amazing talents, 
were flill more extraordinary: if it was the 
weak part of his opponent’s arguments that 
he referred to, he was fure to expole its 
fallacy, weaknefs, or abfurdity in the moft 
poignant fatire, or hold it up in the moft 
ridiculous point of view. If, on the contra- 
ry, it were a point on which his adverfaries 
lay their chiet ftrefs, he ftated the words 
correctly, collected their obvious meaning, 
confidered the force of the feveral arguments 
that had been railed upon them, with a 
precifion that would induce an auditer almoft 
to fuppofe that he had previoufly confidered 
the whole, and that his {pecch was the re- 
fult of much previous ftudy and delibera- 
tion. 

It may he faid of Mansfield as of Virgil, 
that if he had any faults, they might be con- 
fidered in the fame manner with thole of 
fome eminent fixed ftar, which, if they exift 
at all, are above the reach of human obfer- 
vation. “The luminous zther of his life was 
not obfv-ured by any fhade dark enough to 

N O T E S. 

* See Review of Political Characters 8vo. 
17 77- 

+ See Burton’s Claffical Remains, Tit. 
Virgil. 


be denominated a defeét. On account of 
his defcent, local prejudices and propentities 
were imputed to him, and his conduct on 
that account examined with a microf. opie 
eyes but the optic through which it was 
viewed, pofleffed a party tinge equally odious 
and decep tive. 

His political principles were ever confifent; 
and to prelerve confiflency in fuch flations 
and in fuch times as occupied the life of 
Mansfield, conftirute an ordeal ftrongly im- 
preilive of virtue. It has been faid that he 
wanted {pirit! Is the uniform oppofition of 
popular opinion, and apparently the cons 
tempt of it, any proof of the affertion? His 
fpeech and conduct in the affair of Wilkes’s 
outlawry, when popular prejudice ran in 
torrents, illuftrate each other; the luftre ot 
his eloguence was fomethiag more than hu- 
man; and the firm tategrity of the judge 
was the emanation of a Divinity.* Here 

Demolthenes 
N O T FE S. 

S See the celebrated correo/fve Letters of 
Junius. 

* Extra of his Lordfhip ry Speec th, Fe. 

‘if | have ever f sae the King’s 
Pe cig if I have ever afforded any aflil- 
tance to government; if I have difcharged 
my duty as a public or private officer, by 
endeavouring to preferve pure and perfect 
the prince iple 3 of the conflitution ; maimtaine 
ing unfullied the honour of the courts of juf- 
tice, and, by an upright adminiftration of, 
to give a duc effect fo the laws, I have hi- 
therto done it without any other gift or re- 
ward than that moft pleafing and molt ho- 
nourable one, the conicientious conviction 
of doing what was right. I do not atieét to 
{corn the opinion of m: ankind; U with ear- 
neftly for popularity; IT will feek and will 
have popularity; but [ wiil tell you howl 
will obtain it; I will have that popularity 
which Jollows, and not that which is run 
after. ’Tis not the applaule of a day, 
not the huzzas of thoufands, that can ag a 
moment’s fatisfaction to a rational being ; 
that man’s mind mult indeed be a weak one, 
and his ambition of a moft depraved fort, 
who tan be captivated by fuch wretched al- 
lurements, or fatisfied with tuch momentary 
gratifications. I fay with the Roman orator, 
and can fay it with as much truth as he did, 
os Ego hoc anwmo femper jut, ut wmvuidiam 
wirtute partam, gioriam, non infamiamy pu- 
tarem.’’ But threats have been carried fur- 
ther; perfonal violence has been denounced, 
unlefs public humour be complied with. I 
do not fear fuch threats; J] do not believe 
there 1s any reafon to fear them ; tis not 
the genius of the worlt of times to proceed 
to fuch fhocking extremities : but, if fuch an 
event fhould happen, let it be fo; even fuch 
an event might be productive of wholeiome 
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Demofihenes and Tully fhrink from the 
compariion ; here acknowledged fuperiority 
lands confciled; here the exulting Briton 
way exclaunm— 


Cedite Romani, cedite Grau! 


He deipifed (to borrow an expreflion of 
his ow n) that raufhroom popularity that 1s 
railed without merit, and ‘loft without a 
crime :—he chili lain J Demy the flave of 
popular impulle, or to acknowledge the 
fhouts of amob for the trumpet of fame. 

Another infiance, at lealt, of great perfo- 
nal courage, was the unpoyvular maxim that 
he ttruggled to introduce into common ac 
ceptation refpeéting the incapacity of juries 
to dete rman iti Cales of libel further than the 
fact of publication. This doétrine excited a 
general perturbation without, and an exten- 
five execration within doors; a doctrine 
which divided the opinions of men, who 
were apt, on aii other occalions, to coincide 
with his Lordthip, and to take his word 
with as ready currency a3 the coin of the 
king dom.* 

4is a Speaker in the Houfe of Lords, 

N ) ‘| k 5. 

ftroke might roule the better 
part of the nation from their lethargic con- 
dition to a ftate of activity, to aflert and 
execute the law, and punifh the daring and 
impious hands which had violated it; and 
thole who now lupinely behold the dangecr 
which threatens a! liberty, from the molt 
abandoned licentioulnels, might, by fuch an 
even, be av. akenea to a fente of f their titu 
are oftentimes flun- 


ation, as drunken men 


nea into lobriety. if Lhe hecurity of our 
erfons aud property, of all we hold dear 
| 

and valuable, are to depend upon the caprice 


ola midday multitude, orto be at the dilpo- 
oa . ., 
tai of a moh; it, 


: in compliance with the 
humours, and to appeate the clamours of 
t l and political inflitutions are 
to be dilreearded or overthrown, a life, 
fjomewhat more than, fixty, is not worth 
preierving at jucha price; and he can never 
die too toon, who lays down his lite in lup- 
port and vindication of the policy, the go- 
mmment, and the conflitution of his coun- 


hole, all civi 


try.” 

* The confiruction that his Lordfkip en- 
deavoured to put on the verdict given by the 
jury in Woodiail’s trial, and his condu& on 
the Bench, when an arreit of judgment was 
were much reprobated at the 
Lord Chatham's {peech on the occa- 
hon, in Dec. 1770, is yct remembered: tt 
ran to this purport : . My a rds, the verdict 
given in Woodfall’s trial was gurlty of print- 
we and puoiling ON! Y: upon which 
rions were made im Court, one in 
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where was his competitor? The grace of 
his action, the fire and vivacity of his looks, 
are ftiill prefent to imagination: and the 
harmony of his voice yet vibrates in the ear 
of thofe who have been accuftomed to liften 
to him 

ets L ore nme Pt p offe Ted t he ftrongeft cubic 
of diicrimination : —his lan: uage was cleg ant 
and peripicuous, arrang ed with the happielt 
method, es app led with the utmodlt extent 
of human: wenuily. His | imag 
bold, and always juft; but the charaMer of 
his eloquence is that of being Asaing, fost, 
deligbhtjul, and « bits genius, lays 
a modern a a, is comprehentive and pe- 
netrating, and when he judges it neceflary, 
he pours forth founds the molt feduciive, 
equally calculated to perfuade and to con. 
vince. Among his more rare qualifications 
(fays he), may be added the external graces 
of his perfon, the piercing eye, the fine-ton- 
ed voice und harmonious elocution, and that 
happy arrangement which pofleffes all the 
accuracy and elegance of the moft laboured 
compofitions. He was modeft and unailum- 
ing; never deicending to perfonal altercati- 


N O tL K. 


es were olten 


celine. 
#7 


didt, the other by the Counfel for the Crown, 


for arwe upon the defendant to fhew caule 
why the verdict fhould not be entered up, 
according to the legal import of the 
words. On both motions a rule was grant- 
ed, and, ioon after, the matter was 
are ed before the Court of King’ s Ben ich. 
— The noble Judge, when he delivered the 
opinion of the Court upon the verdict, went 
regularly through the whole of the proceed- 
ingsat Nii Priws, as well the evidence that 
had been given as his own charge to the jue 
ry. ‘This proceeding would have been very 
proper, had a motion been made on ei- 
ther fide for a new trial; becaufe either a 
verdict given contrary to evidence, or an 
improper charge by the Judge at NifA frius, 
is held to be a fufficient ground for granting 
a new trial. But, when a motion ts made 
in arreft of judgment, or for eftablifhing the 
verdict, by entering it up according to the 
legal import of the words, it mult be on the 
ground of fomcthing appearing om the face of 
the record; andthe Court, in confidering 
whether the verdict fhail be ellablithed or 
not, are fo confined to the record, that they 
comnot take nouce of any thing that does not 
apnear on the face of it; in legal phrafe, 
they cannot travelout of the record. The 
noble Judge did travel out of the record ; 
hat his dijcourle was irreyu- 
lar, exiva judicial, and unprecedented. —— 
His apparent motive for doing what he knew 
to be w rong was, that he mi bt have an 
of telling the public extra a? 
ree judges concur ed 
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on, or replying to perfonal reflections. He 
preferved his own dignity, and thar of the 
Houfe over which he had very delervediy, 
for a great number of years, an uncontrolled 
and almoit an unlimited influence. 

His Lordhhip quitting the profeffion, by 


abdicating his feat * upon the Bench, of 


which he had been thirty years an il- 
luftrious ornament, exhibited a very affect- 
ing and awful fcene. We ice the children 
of eloquence taking a laft farewell of their 
parent. He retired full of glory ; the rays 


of which lend a luftre to the thade of his 


retreat, and beam forth their {plendor round 
him. His relinquithment of office, forms 
an important epoch in the annals of Englith 
jurifprudence. This great and fuperior per- 
fon, the rave endowments of whole mind 
have fo long and fo delervedly tullained him 


N ) x E S. 

* See the letters that paffed between his 
Lordfhip and the bar, through Mr. Erfkine. 

+ His Lordhhip is fuppoled imimentely 
rich. The principal part of his property is 
faid to be invefted in mortgages, to the 
amount of 250,000]. in Ireland. 

His Lordhhip fuffered greatly during the 
riots of 1780, for which however, he nobly 
refufed all reparation. ‘The following is a 
copy of his Lordhip’s letter to Mr. ineene 
upon the fubject, dated 2rft Auguft, 1780. 


«SIR, 

‘¢ J am extremely obliged to you, for your 
attention in calling upon me before I went 
the circuit, and !aft Friday again finge my 
return, and in now communicating ‘to me, 
by your letter of Saturday, the unanimous 
vote of the Houle of Commons of the 6th 
July, and the reference of the Lords of the 
Treafury of the 18th July to your Board, 
and defiring me to enable you to comply 
with the order of the Lords of the Treafury ; 
and fo far as 1 am concerned, I return you 
my thanks for your great civility. 

‘6 Befides what is irreparable, my pecunia- 
ry lofs is great—I apprehended no danger, 
and therefore took no precaution ; but how 
great foever that lofs may be, I think it does 
not become me to claim or expect repara- 
tion from the ftate. I have made up my 
mind to bear my misfortunes as I ought, 
with this confolation, that it came trom 
thofe whofe object maniteftly was reneral 
confufion and deftruction at home, in ad- 
dition to a dangerous and complicated war 
abroad. If 1 fhovld lay before you any 
account or computation of the pecuniary 
damage [ have tuftained, it might feem a 
claim or expectation of being indemnified, 


therefore you will have no turther trouble 
+ 


from i 
<¢¢ Your moft obedient, 
‘6 Plumble fervanr, 
, ‘¢ MANSFIE ryy? 3 


> ‘ ’ 
as Ja & ta ake 


in the feat of the Chief Criminal Juftice of 
England, has feen his popularity furvive 
even the rude attacks of Juss, and bloom 
anew inthe evening of his life. We now 
view him, like the great luminary of the 
world, gently deicending to the weft, with 
all his magnitude, but without his effulrence, 
diffufing a mild and delightful influence, in 
exchange for the luftre of his prifline rads- 
ance.[ Lhe laurel is yet alive upon his ve- 
nerable hrow, but mult be very loon tranli- 
planted trom his temple to his tomb. 

itis now yenerally underitood, that new 
Courts ‘of Jatt e, and a Houle of Parlia- 
ment are about being erected, in lieu of that 


venerable pile which has been the pride or 


fo many ages. This lonks like the eflcet of 
fympathy, as it the old hall mourned his 
ablence, and, unable to furvive the lofs of 


fo much elogu: nee and Virluc, ‘mimed}- 


ately drooped and cayed on removal of 


As great it ornament. 


Confpicuous fcene ! another vet ia niyth, 
More lilent tar where Kings and Poets lie; 
Where Murray, long enough his country’s 
pride, 
Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde. 
N () - E. 

{ Others have held a very different opini- 
on of this great Character, and therefore it 
is but fair to fubjom a fketch drawn fome 
years back, by a different matter pofleffed of 
very different fentiments, and who has laid 
on his colours with a very bold hand ; 

** Lord Mansfield is perhaps the only 
man in England whofe capacity never has 
been difputed. In this reipett, courtiers 
and patriots alike have been favihh in his 
praife. His talents, notwithftanding, are 
fomewhat equivocal ; and if carefully exa- 
mined, will be found to be below that ftan- 
dard at which they have been fixed by a 
long and vulgar preleription, The nervous 
oratory of Lord Chatham has not unfre- 
quently difconcerted him ; and when oppol- 
ed by the cultivated powers of Lord Cam- 
den, his agitation dilcovered that he dreaded 
him asa fupertor. Matter of a mott reiin- 
ed plaufibilny, he has been artful enough to 
acquire a high reputation, and prudent 
enough to fupport it. Hut talents like thefle 
arecver policlied by men of confined capa- 
cities alone. An impoling manner, an iali- 
nuating voice, and the quickncis of his eye, 
are the chiet mngredients of his eloquence : 
with theie charms he falcinates the unfuf- 
pi ious, and déceives the undifcerning. 
Hence his fpeeches, when examined in the 
clofet, are 110 longer eloquent : they do not 
CONVINCE US, they do not pleaie. We are 
furprifed how we could have heard with ap- 
plaule, what We read without approbation, 
We cicover it trem *no ingenuity, no 

itrength 
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trength of argument, no force of thought, 
no eloquence of expreflion. 

«© The. rapidity with which he proceed- 
ed in the decifion of fuits has been alfcribed 
to the acutenefs of his parts ; it was a con- 
fequence, however, of his experience in bu. 
finefs: and while he has been feduced by 
it to pronounce fufpicious, and fometimes 
contradictory judgments, it will prove a 
fource of fruitful miftake to his fucceflors. 
More verfant in the Roman than in the 
Englifh juriiprudence, he is guided more by 
general rules of equity than by principles of 
Jaw. He is apt to allume an unpardonable 
latitude in. the interpretation of ftatutes, 
and to decide upon them not as they are, 
but as he conceives they ought to be; he 
would fubmit the acts of the legiflature to 
the difcretion of a judge. A favourer of 
arbitrary power by education and principle, 
he is continually oppofing his talents to the 
interefts of liberty. Ina fiiuation where he 
might advance the good of his country, he 
plans its deftruction. While he might pre- 
ferve the eflential parts of the conflitution, he 
facrifices his integrity to party. While he 
ought to be moderate, he is extravagant: 
his prejudices triumph over his reafon ; his 
pafhions over his duty. He fofters by his 
couniecls the diftraction of a nation, and 
gives rife to thoie perpetual indicretions 
that cdilgrace government. His hefitation 
and irrelolute temper he feems to have com- 
municated to the members of admuiniltration : 
mealures are adopted, now daring and atroci- 
ous, now timid and {crupulous ; now mark- 
ed by the boldeft characters of tyranny, and 
now wearing the meaneft ‘aipect of flavery. 

‘¢ A reputation, for which he has been in- 
debted to the extent ot his memory, and to 
the poffeffion of fhowy, rather than of folid 
parts, muft neceflarily decline. His avidity 
of fame will be punifhed by abundance of 
contempt, and his thirit of power will be 
quenched by general. execration. ‘The fa- 
vour of his Sovereign will not prelerve him 
from the deteftation of the world,”’ 

A VERY LITTLE DISINTERESTED 
AND DISPASSIONATE ENQUIRY IS, 
HOWEVER, SUFFICIENT 10 OBVI- 
ATE THE GROUNDLESS CHARGES 
WITH WHICH THIS CHARACTER 
OF HIS LORDSHIP IS 5O PREG- 
NANT. 

The moft general charge againft Lord 
Mansficid, as a Judge, has been, that he 
attempted to change the King’s Bench, a 
Court of Common {Law, into a Court of 
Equity ; and that, inftead of thole pofitive 
rules by which the judgment of a Court of 
Law thould be invariably determined, he 
has introduced his own notions of equity and 
ubfpantial jufitce. 

Whether this charge -be true or falfe, it 


is certainly the moft fingular that was ever 
brought againit a commoh law judge. It 
has conftantly been confidered as the re. 
proach of the men of this order, that they 
love to adhere to /aw in oppofition to eguity ; 
that they would rather kill by the /etter 
than fave by the spirit; and that they al- 
ways murmur, and fometimes clamour,y let 
reaion determine ever fo rightly, if it deter- 
mines otherwile than the law directs. 

An example may here be of ule. The 
trial of Sir Whilliam F[reind, Sir William 
Parkyns, and others, on the affaffination 
plot, came to be heard after the bill for the 
provifion of counfel learned in the law had 
received the royal affent, but before the com- 
mencement of its operation as a ftatute. 

‘sT intreat,’’ faid Parkyns, ** that fF 
may have the allowance of counfel: I have 
no {kill in indiétments: I do not underftand 
thefe matters 5 nor what advantages may be 
proper for me to take. The new ftatute 
wants but one day. Whatis juft and rea- 
fonable to merrow, furely is juft and rea- 
fonable to-day :—and your Lordfhip,”’ ad- 
drefling himlelf to the Chief Juflice, ** may 
indulge me in this cafe.” 

© But,” fays the humane author of the 
principles of penal laws, ** Chief Juftice 
Holt was too good a Fudge to fuffer the ftub- 
born maxims of Law to yield to the milder 
interpretations of Egurty.”’ 

‘© We cannot,” he replied, ‘¢ alter the 


law till law-makers direct us: we muttcon- - 


form to the law as it is at prefent, not what 
it will be to morrow.” 

This, as far as I can learn, has been at 
all times the temper of lawyers: they are 
not only angry when things are done againit 
forms, but when they are done without 
them: they hate to have any caufe deter- 
mined by equity. Why ?—it will perhaps 
be afked— Not, I prefume, from any natural 
averfion to equity, for it would be abfurd to 
fuppofe a dilpofition peculiar to any order 
of men; but from its tendency to fuper- 
fede law. All orders hate, and ever will 
hate, whatever tends to leflen the confe- 
quence of their profeffion. Divines hate 
morality, when oppofed to religion ; and 
phyficians hate regimen, when oppofed to 
medicine. 

Human nature upon this head is uniform. 
*¢ Reverence yourlelf,”’ is a maxim in philo- 
fophy. Now man’s fecond felt is his pro- 
feffion ; nay, in fad, it is often his firft: 
and no body of men have ever reverenced 
themlelves more fincerely as an order, than 
the profeffors of the law. If Lord Maat- 
field therefore has, at times, departed from 
the detter, that he might adhere to the /pirit 
of the law; if,ina court of common law, 
he has occafionally judged cales according to 
the rules of equity; or, as his ome 
| Lim 
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him the honour to call it, /ubfantial jufice, 


‘he can only be fuppofed to have acted from 


a principle of confcience ; as he could ne- 
ver hope, by fuch a conduct, to rife in the 
opinion of the bar, while he expofed him- 
felf to the cenfure of ignorance, malevolence 
and envy. 

Anather charge, anda very weighty one, 
againft his Lordhhip is, that he meant to 
deftroy the Liberty of the Preis, which has 
heen jufily called the Pa//:dium of all the 
civil, political, and religious rights of an 
Englifhman ; and it has been further faid, 
that no particular ahufes ought to produce 
a forfeiture of this liberty. J fhall not pre- 
cnd to determine whether they ought or 
not; but if our licentious manners continue, 
they molt afluredly we//: for never did an 
envenomed icyrrility againftevery thing fa- 
cred and civil, public and private, rage 
throughout any kingdom with fuch a furious 
and unbridled licence. | 

The conftitution of things is fuch, that 
extremes inevitably produce extremes. The 
abufe of any thing neceflarily deltroys its 
ule. If a people grew licentious and un- 


governable, it is as natural, perhaps, as ne-. 


cellary for their Rulers to increafe reftraint, 
as it is for a rider to tighten the reins, in 
proportion to the curvetiing and uamanage- 
abvlenefs of his horte. 

A third charge againft Lord Mansfield is, 
that he invaded the conftitutional power of 
Juries, by confining their judgment to the 
watterof fa, and not fuffering them to 
touch upon the matier of law. 

Trial by Jury is an effential part of our 
conftitution, but many people think it high- 
ly abfurd, that fuch perfons as ufually com- 
pole a jury fhould be made judges in mat- 
ters of law; and would by all means con- 
fine their judgment to the matter of fad?. 
If this, therefore, fhould be his’Lordthip’s 
Opinion, as perhaps it in great mealure is, 
he is by no means fingular in it. All our 
law books infift upon vicinity, as the prime 
and effential qualification of a juryman ; 
that is, that he be cholen out of the neigh- 
bourhood where the fact is tuppofed to have 
been committed; d¢ vicineto, ubi faclum 
suppofitur, lays Fortefcue: becaule, as they 
write, vicinus fadla vicini prafumitur fare, 
the nearer the fact, the more perfect may be 
fuppofed his knowledge of it ; but they fay 
little or nothing of his qualifications in law ; 
and confequently include only half the idea 
of a juryman, according to thofe who would 
have him a judgeof /aw, as well as of fad?. 

There is a pallage in Bra¢ton, which 
feems to fhew, that in Henry the Third’s 
time, it was the duty of the judge to controul 
the verdi&t of the jury; and Lord Claren- 
don declares himiclf pofitively, that the 

jury are not to judge of the /aw; and 

tiib, Mag. Dec. 1790. 
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{peaks contemptuoufly of Hobbes for mak- 
ing them judges of /aw, as well as /af?. 
But however Hobbes may have forg:t 
himiclf in the paflage which his Lordfhip 
Centures, he ellewhere exprefsly fays, ** That 
thele twelve men, the jury, are no court of 
equity or jullice ; becaule they determine 
not what is jufl or urfpifl, but only whether 
it be done or not, and their judgment is no- 
thing elfe but a confirmation of that which 
is properly the judginent of the witneffes.’” 

To thefe refpectable authorities, I thall 
add that of the great Montefquicu, who re- 
fided fome time in England; and in his 
admirable work, The Spit of Laws, fays, 
‘6 Ba Auglierre, les jurés decident, fl’ ac- 
cuj? eff coupable ou non du fait, quia éle 
porté devant eux.”’ ‘© In England juries 
determine whether or not the accufed is 
guilty of the fad brought before them.”’ 

It cannot however be denied, that Little 
ton fays, ‘“¢ If the jpary null’ take upon teem 
the knowledge of the law upon the matter, 
they may;’? to which Lord Coke agrees in 
his comment on the paflage: but it feems 
unreafonable that they ever /bould. How is 





it poffible for uninftrudted, though honeft, 


nd perhaps fenfible men, to judge of the 
nature of crimes and punifhments? —I 
know indeed tt has been faid, if they are 
not judges.of /aw as well as of fad, how 
can. they pronounce any man guilty or not 
guilty ? Nothing, in my mind, ts more 
fimple, unlefs recourfe be had to quibble. 
The judge explains the nature of the crime; 
the jury confequently know the punifhment 
due to it; the verdict then follows from the 
competency or incompetency of the evi- 
dence, as diftinétly as if the original con- 
ception of the crime had been theirs. I can- 
not, therefore, fee how Lord Mansfield is 
reproachable, for confidering Englith juries 
in the fame light with the moft reipectable 
lawyers of the paft and prefent ages; or how 
a cgnititutional right can be faid to be invad- 
ed, while law is doubsful of its validity, and 
reafon prefcribes its exiftence. 

After having examined the acenfations 
brought againft his Lordthip in his judicial 
capacity, let us liken to what is Jaid of him 
in his political one. And here we are told 
he was a Jacobite, and an abettor of delpo- 
tifm. How inconfiftent are the enemies of 
this man! One while they defcribe him as 
of powers tranfcendent, knowmg and per- 
vading almoft every thing; as a being of a 
fuperior order, incapable of erring, unicis 
by defign. But lo! while we contemplate 
this extraordinary perfonage, who flurveys 
the fyltem of human affairs through the me- 
diume of pure realon, we are fuddenly pre- 
fented witha very diflerent kind of figure 
from that which filled our hearts with awe. 
The great being difappears, and in Lis place 
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we difcover a little vulgar mortal, a dupe to 
prejudices of the meaneft kind, and to paffi- 
ons as contemptible as their objects. 
What could Lord Mansfield hope for from 
the Pretender, whofe image, we are told, he 
carried fecretly in his bofom, whofe perfon, 
he is faid to reverence and adore ? Could he 
ever expect to have been greater in the Court 
of Charles the Third, than in that of George 
the Third? Where it is caufe of accufation 
againft him, that while he would be thought 
to take no fhare in government, he was in 
reality the mainfpring of the machine. If 
his Lordfhip was therefore at the head of the 
miniftry, as well as at the head of the law, 
it would puzzle a conjurer to fee what he 
could get by a revolution ; and to fuppofe a 
ftatefman to forward fuch an event, without 
any motives of intereft or ambition, is a con- 
ceit too abiurd to deferve an anfwer. 


THE RIGHT. HON. EDWARD 
THURLOW, 
LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

EDWARD THURLOW, the fon of a 
manufacturer of the city of Norwich, like 
his great predeceffors Somers and Hard- 
-wicke, burfting from obfcurity by the 
ftrength of his own genius, like them too, 
overcame the obftacles of birth and fortune, 
and fuddenly rofe to the firft honours of 
his profefon. The finger of the Houte 
of Bedford pointed the road to prefer- 
ment; and at a time when his cotempo- 
raries were ftruggling with mediocrity, and 
a ftuff gown, the filken robes of a King’s 
Council, and the patronage of that illuftri- 
ous family, infpired him with no common 
ambition. ‘(hé powers of his mind expand- 
ing with his hopes, the high offices of Soli- 
citor and Attorney-General, which bound 
the views of fome men, feemed to him but 
as legal apprenticefhips, impofed by cuftom, 
before he could attain to that dignity, which 
wasto give him precedence of every lay- 
fubject in the kingdom, not of the Blood 
Royal. 

«©The people beheld with pleafure a 
man fuddenly emerging from among them- 
felves, and enjoying the hizheft offices of the 
flate ; his triumph feemed to be their own. 
It flattered their paflion to fee plehbeian me- 
rit coping with ariftocratical pride, and 
united, by acknowledged worth, conferring, 
by its participation, luftre on degenerate no- 
bility. When they faw him, too, fupporting 
his newly acquired honours with a dignity 
which they imagined had only appertained to 
hereditary grandeur, and beheld him in his 
conteft with the head of the Houle of Graf- 
ton, ftating his own merits in competition 
with ducal honours, and weighing the fair 
claims of genius and learning, in oppofing 
the meretricious, though Royal delcent, 








every good citizen partook of his honeft 
pride, and participated in his victory. 

** Seated on the Chancery Bench, the 
eyes of mankind were fixed upon him. 
The iron days of equity were thought to 
be pafled: and it was fondly expected, that 
the epoch of his advancement would be 
the commencement of a golden age. The 
nation felt that they had long groaned un- 
der the dominion of their own Chancellors, 
The flownefs of their proceedings had 
mouldered infenfibly away, in the pleadings 
of two centuries, fome of the faireft for. 
tunes in the kingdom; and the fubtleties 
of the civil law had involved, in the volu- 
minous mazes of a Chancery bill, rights 
and claims, which the municipal courts 
would have immediately recognized. 

‘© At once haughty and indolent by na- 

ture ; attached to a party, and diftracted 
by politics; with a mind fitted to difcoun- 
tenance abufe, and appal oppreffion, Lord 
Thurlow difappomted their expectations ; 
and, by his conduct, forcibly illuftrated that 
great legal axiom, that the duties of the 
Woolfack and the Chancery are incom- 
patible. 
_ SA change of miniftry taking place, the 
Chancellor was fuddenly difmiffed ; and the 
man who had rifen with the approbation of 
mankind, retired amidft the clamours of the 
nation. | 

‘¢ Reftored to his high office by another 
change, as fudden as his difmifhon had been 


precipitate, if his inactivity had been ftill: 


the fame, yet his perfonal conduct feemed 
to be greatly altered. Exiled from power, 
he had been taught by retirement what other 
men have not learned by adverfity ; and 
his prefent attention to bufinefs, and polite- 
nefs to the gentlemen at the Bar, afforded 
a happy contraft to his former behaviour. 

‘6 The character of the Chancellor feems 
to be developed in his countenance, by an 
outline at once bold, haughty, and com- 
manding. Like Hale, he is negligent of his 
perfon ; like Yorke, he has fwerved from 
his party; but like himfelf alone, he has 
ever remained true to his own principles. 

és As an orator, his manner is dignified, 
his periods are fhort, and his voice at once 
fonorous and commanding. More nervous 
than Camden, more eloquent than Rich- 
mond, more mafculine than Sydney, he 1s 
the fole fupport of the Minifter in the 
Houfe of Peers. Like an infulated rock, 
he oppofes his fullen and rugged front to 
the ftorm of debate, and remains un- 
fhaken by the whirlwind of oppolition. 

‘¢ Better acquainted with books than with 
men, as a politician, his knowledge of foreign 
affairs is narrow and confined; he is, how- 
ever, well informed of the domeftic and 
immediate concerns of the empire. bel ge 
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ly attached to the prerogative, he brands re- 
form with the name of innovation; and is 
fond of urging the wholefome regulations 
of our ancient laws, in oppofition to the im- 
provements of modern projectors. 

‘¢ His attachment to his Sovereign is 
perfonal, and at leaft equals his attachment 
to prerogative. ‘Take his own words on 
arecent and important occafion;—When I 
forget my King (lays he) may God forget 
me!’’ The fentiment was ftrongly expref- 
five of the feelings of gratitude. Jt did 
honour to his heart, and certainly will not 
injure his preferment. 

‘*©As a judge, his refearches are deep, 
and his decifions are confefledly impartial : 
none of them however, have procured him 
celebrity. , 

‘© As a legiflator, he has as yet acquired 
no reputation ! and notwithftanding a volun- 
tary proffer of his fervices has made no al- 
teration in the laws refpeCting the impri- 
fonment of infolwent debtors, whom he has 
treated with a violence that favours of the 
rigour of juftice rather than the mildnels of 
humanity. 

‘«¢ Hisenemies, who hate him with ran- 
cour rather than enmity, dare not queftion 
his integrity, nor can they charge him with 
any action deferving of reproach. His 
friends, who love him from efteem rather 
than affection, avow the greatnefs of his 
deferts, yet find it difficult to fix his parti- 
cular merits. In fine, his character is ftill 
negative and undetermined: with powers 
fitted for any thing, he has as yet done no- 
thing, and although he feems the wonder 
of the prefent age, will, perhaps, fcarce 
meet with the notice of pofterity. 

‘¢ His great predeceflors have erected the 
nobleft monuments to their fame, by atten- 
tion to the happinefs, the interefts, and the 
welfare of their fellow-citizens. Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke planned the bill for 
abolifhing the Heritable Jurifdictions in Scot- 
land! Lord Keepet Guildford had a prin- 
cipal hand in the flatute of Frauds and Per- 
juries, of which the Lord Nottingham ob- 
ferved, ** That every line was worth a 
fubfidy.”” Lord Chancellor Somers projected 


the act of union betwixt England and Scot- 


land, and a bill to correct fome proceedings, 
both in common law and equity, that were 
dilatory and chargeable, 

‘© Thefe were fervices that at once claim- 
ed and fecured immortality. 

‘“ The life, however, of the prefent 
Chancellor, if it is deftitute of eulogium, 
is yet not without its moral, as his fuccels 
will naturally ftimulate the exertions of in- 
duftry, and invigorate the efforts of genius. 
But let this charater teach thofe who dare 
to confider fuccefsful ambition, not as the 
cud, but as the road only to true greatnels, 








oe 


that nothing but adlive worth can form the 
good citizen, and the great lawyer ”’ 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD KENYON, 
CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT 
OF KING’S BENCH. 

LORD KENYON is another, among nu- 
merous inftances, to prove almoft the cer- 
tainty of a certain degree of legal knowledge 
leading tothe higheft honours and emolu- 
ments of the ftate.—His Lordthip’s abilities, 
merely as alawyer, are generally admitted ; 
and we readily fubfcribe to an acknowledg- 
ment of great application and unbiaffed in- 
tegrity.—But dere his Lordfhip’s moft par- 
tial panegyrift muft be content to reft his 
portion of praife. He will fearce be placed 
in the fame order of beings with his great 
predeceflor ;—no one will fay of him 


*¢ Sequiturque patrem paflibus zquis.”” 


To borrow an expreflion of Lord Boling- 
broke, ** the comparifon would be propban- 
ing the tombs of the dead,* to raife an altar 
to the living.” 

Lord Kenyon muft, comparatively with 
the great Earl Mansfield, hold a very injfe- 
rior {tation in the temple of Fame. 

The lawyers of the Roman ftate feem to 
have been a people of very little impor- 
tance, detached from their confideration as 
orators : perhaps the abléft of them ranked 
lower in public opinion than our common 
attornies ere. ‘Tully feems to have thought 
lightly of them: and we may judge of the 
degree of eftimation fuch a chara¢ter as 
Kenyon would have held in the Roman ftate. 
— The cafe is, however, exactly the reverfe 
in England: —the law is here the paramount 
profeffion, to which every thing is referred 
for decifion. It is mow what the church 
qwas formerly. The ancient feudal lyfitem 
has interwoven into its texture fuch a mafs 
of abftrufe learning, and branched out 
doubts and difficulties into fuch numerous 
fub-divifions——the increafe of commerce 
among. a people greedy of opulence and 
power, but jealous of their liberties and 
rights, guarded by gigantic folios, under the 
denomination of acts of parliament, involv- 
ed in endlefs contradictions and juper-induc- 
ed. innovations—ali :be/¢ have together ex~ 
tended its fibres almoft to infinity, fo that 
the profeflors can alone comprehend them ; 
and they are become, even tothe froefefors, 
a wildernefs. ‘They vegetate in the rautne/s 
of our legiflative foil in a wild luxuriance 
(apparently without order or connection), 
that threatens to exclade a//light, and make 
thie wildernefs impenetrable, from its den- 
fity and meee lf afew falutary herbs 


QO. t &, 
* Lord Mansfield may be accounted civil- 
ly dead. ‘ 
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take root; they are fo choaked by.the exu- 
berance of the furrounding fohage, fo 
fhaded, fo obfcured, as almoft to render them 


totally inacceflible. 


The Seing whofe habits of life énable 
him to grope his way through fuch a maze, 
becomes an important character in oar 
courts, and is, in coniequence, elefed into 
our fenates, and from theiice* promoted to 
the juftice-feat. He often finds kis way 
without the aid of the lynx’s eye; that of 
the mole is, perhaps, better adapted to an 
atmofphere, where the molt fombre gloom 
pervades every ftep of his progrefs. 

Lord Kenyon was bred under an-* attor- 
néy, from whole defk he was tranflated to 
that of adaw agent in town, and was. ever 
diftinguifhed for unwedried attention in the 
purfut of his ftudies—Such an education, 
though warranted by fome great and fuc- 
ceisful examples, may naturally be fuppof- 
ed to have damped an imagination not at all 


remarkable for its brilliancy; but it probably | 


induced that habit .of labour and attention 
which he has retained through life, and ‘to 
which he muft have been, in a great mea- 
fures indebted for his prefent exalted ita- 
tion. 

Lord Kenyon was, foon after his eman- 


’ efpation from the defk, entered of :the Mrd- 


die Temple, from which honourable fociety 
he was called to the bar. 

. Conftant application will blunt the keen- 
eft edge, and tire the moft cager fpirit 5 but 
his Lordfhip, during the courle of many 
years vatt practice, ieemed an exception to 
this very natural pofition. His chief  prac- 
tice was in the eourt of Chancery, and, for 
many yetrs, his: chief bufinels ‘that of a 
dranghtiman ; in which, and in his. opinions, 
he was confidered acute, accurate, and able ; 


. but when occafion-calied him into court to 


fupport thefe opinions and ome ©. al- 
though he never failedto difplay- a profufi- 
on of law learning, and that moft jadicialty 
applied, yet his manntr was ungraceful — 
his language uncouth, awkward, unharmo- 
nized—and his method and arrangement of 
facts, generally confuied and ill- digefted. 
His Lordthip pofleff:s all the warmth and 
vehemence of his country ; and i eafily 
provoked to paffion—-a circumftance little 
calculated to conceal his oratorical defedts, 
He is in the habit of hurrying his words fo 
difagreeably together, that his articulation 
is net only indiftinG but fometimes totally 


N gat ae 


* His. Lordthip was born at Gredington, 
ja Flintihire, Ivoith Wales, from whence 
the citle of his barony istaken. He was an 
dirtiled clerk #3 Mr. Joe Tomkinion, of 
Namprwich, in Cheihire, a very eminent 
attorney, fall living. 


*..f The late Sir 
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unintelligible. He lifpsyhefitates, and ovca. 
fionally ayer t as; fora awe 
paute, to fu com all apparent poffibiliry of 
utterance. et, Ae all theft defects 
Neri cairo as they might be imagined), 
uch was his weight with the court he z4- 
drefled as a counfel,€that he was not only 
heard with patience, but. with attention and 
reipedct. 

His profeffional eminence introduced him 
tothe mgh poft of -Arrormey Generel, and, 
in confequence, to a feat in the Houle of 
Commons;*: where he. was ftill the mere 


. lawyer, had the fame habits, the fame de- 


fects ; but rendered more confpicuoas by be- 
ing difplayed: on a theatre lefs calculated for 
the exertion of his talents in that fcicnce in 
which he could alone excel. 

His Lordfhip held, at the fame time, the 
office of Chief: Fafice: of Chair, to which 
he was appointed omthe death of Mr. Mor- 
ton. " 

Fortune, it is.obferved, is generally fpar- 
ing, or bountiful in exsremes in the diftribu- 
tion of her favours. The Majler/oip of the 
Ralls next awaited his acceptance ; in’ which 
office, however he fat fo fort atime, that 
little can bec faid ‘of him: officially ; but his 
Lordthip was, beyond all doubt, peculiarly 
qualified for that important ftation. 

Fiis early and continued habits of ‘intima- 
cy with, im contequence of profefficnal 
fervices rendered to the prefent Lord Chan- 
¢cellor, was no inconfiderable aid to his eleva- 
tio inthe Court of King’s Bench.} It is 
well known, the great Earl who left his feat 
was defirous of fecing duother in the poffel- 
fion of it ; but that power which could once 
command ¢verp thing, was too much in 
the @vane to give effeet to its withes. 

The high poft his Lordfhip holds, is cer- 
tainly the beft of all others (unlefs indeed 
that of the Mafler of the Rolls, for his po- 
litical and ofatorical talents would render 


Oy tae ss ee ee, 


* He ftood candidate for FlintPire, againft 
Sir Robert Moltyn, the prefent member, 
and loft it, asit is faidj from the influence of 
the Dean of St. 4faph. | 
homas Davenport, then 
Mr Davenport, had been in habits of inti- 
macy with this greateman, and had flatter- 
ed himielf with the hopes of fucceeding. to 
the firit valuable appointment in his poWer 
to confer; but feveral’ good things pafling 
by, the patience aar ep of Mr. Davén- 
port were loft:, The Chief Jufticetbip of 
Chefler becoming vatant, he thus fhortly 
wrote to the Chancellor: ** The Chief 
Jufticehhip of Cheiier sis vacant. Am |! 
to have it?” "To which the following laco- 
nic and emphditic anfwer was returned: 
** No, by God! Kesyou fliall have ~s 
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him=but a forry. Chancellor ) calculated for 
the difplay of his talents; as he can_ there 
give them full exercile in the sway they 
have been invariably and ftrenuoufly ap- 
lied. 

‘ When oc cafion calls his Lordhip into the 
Houfe of Lord’ on afiy important debaté, 
where his Mifi Priag RnoWledge catindt avail 
hint, ob f adhbat a falling off is there! 
The Chancellor's black brow lowers tremen- 
déus, and We is obliged to imterpole the 
Achilléan /bteld for his protection. 

Lord Kenyon bears the farne comparifon 
with the prefent Chancellor, that Coke did 
to Bacon; but let it bé rémembered, that 
there is an almof infinite diflance Wetween 
both thefe law Nobles; and the illuttrions 
Names prophaned by the comparifon, 


Converfation in a Coffre-boufe, upon the 
Time pafl, comipared with the Time pre- 
fent. 


(From the Fifth Volume of Mr. Cumberland’s 
“ Oberver,” juft publifhed.) 


Ingeniis non fle favet plauditque fepultis, 
Noftra fed impugnat, nos noftraque lividus 
odit. ( Horat.) 


(Concluded from p. 449-) © 


HE farcaftic fpeech of the old Snarler, 
T with which ‘we concluded our lafl pa- 
per, being undeferved on the part of the 
pérfon to whom: it was applicd, was very 
properly difreparded; and the clefgyman 
proceetied as follows : 

«+ ‘The poets you have named will never 
be mentioned by me but with a degree of 
enthufiaim,; which I fMfiowld rather expect 
to be accufed of cafrying to excefs than of 
etritig in the oppofite extreme, had you not 
put me on my. guafd Againft partiality by 
charging me with it beforehand. 1 thail, 
theretore, without further apology or pre- 
face, begin with Shakelpeare, firft named 
by you, add firft in fanie a3 well as time. 
It would be madnefs in me to think of 
bringing any poet now living irito competi- 
tion with Shakefpeare ; but I hope it will 
not be thought muadnels, or any thing re- 
fembling it, to obferve to you, that it is not 
in the sature of things pofhble for any 
poet to appear in an age fo poliffied as this 
of ours, who'cafi be brought into any cri- 
tical comparifon with that extraordinary and 
eccentric fenids. 

‘© For let us vonfider the two great ftrik- 
ing features of his dramia, fublimity and 
character. Now fublimity involves fent- 
ment and exprefiion: the fit ot thefe is 
inthe foul of the poet; it is thar portion of 
infpiration, which we perionity when we 
call it the Mafe. So far I am free to ac- 
kaowltdye there is no immediate rcalon to 
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be given, why her vifits fhould be:confined to . 
any age, nations or perfon ; fhe may fire: 
the heart of the poet on the thores of . lenia 
three thoutand years ago, or on the banks 
of the Cam or Ifis at the prefent moment ; 
but fo far as language is concerned, I may. 
venture to fay, that modern diction will 
never ftrike modern ears with that awful 
kind of magic; which-antiguity gives to 
words and phrates no longer: m familiar 
ule. In this reipect our great dramatic 
poet hath an advantage over his diftant de- 
icendants, which he owes to time, and which 
of courle is one more than he is iidebted 
for to his own pre-eminent genius.As for cha» 
racter, which | fuggefted as one of the twe 
moft ftriking features of Shakefpeare’s dra- 
ma (or i other words the true and pertedct 
delineation of mature) in this our poet is 
indeed a mafter unrivalled ; yet who will 
not allow the coincidence of time for this 
perfection ina writer of the drama? Thte 
different orders of men, which Shakefpeare 
faw and copied, are m many inftances ex~ 
tinct, and fuch muft have the charms of 
novelty at leaft in our eyes. And has the 
modern dramatift the fame rich and various 
field of character? ‘Vhie level manners of 
a polifhed age turnrhh hietle choice‘to an 
author, who now enters on the taflk m 
which fuch ‘wumbers have gone before him; 
and -fo exhanlted the materials, that it is 
juftly to be wondered at; when any thing 
like variéty can be ftruck out. Dramatic 
characters are portraits drawn from watare, 
and if all the fitters have a family likenets, 
the artift mult either depart from the truth, 
or preferve the refemblance : in hike manner 
the poet muft cither invent cha@récters of 
which there io counterpart in exiltence, 
or expofe hitnfelf to the danger of an imfi- 
pid and tirefome repetition. ‘To add to his 
difficulties, it fo happens, that thé prefent: 
ape, whilft it furnihhes lefs variety to his 
choice, requires thore than ever for ité owa 
amufenient ; the dignity of the flage muft 
of voutfe be proftituted to the unnatural re- 
fources of a wild imagination, and its pro-: 
priety diftarbed. ~Mutic will fupply thoit 
réfources for avtime; and accordingly we 
find the French and Englith theatres in the 
dearth of character feeding upon the airy 
diet of found. But this, with all the fup- 
port that fpecracle can give, is but a flimty 
fubftiiute ; while the public, whofe faite 
in the mean time becomes vitiated — 

66 a edia inter carmina polcunt 

‘ Aut Urfum aut Pugiles-—~— 
the latter of which monftrous proffirations 
we have lately feen our national ilage moit 
fharticfully expoted to. 

‘¢ By comparing the different ages of 
poctry in our own country with thole of 
Greece, we fhall find the effects agree ‘in 
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each; for as the refinement of manners 
took place, the language of poetry — be- 
came alfo more refined, and with greater 
correétnefs had lels energy and force. The 
ftyle of the poet, like the characters of the 

ople, takes a brighter polith, which, whilft 
it fmooths away its former afperities and 
protuberances, weakens the flaple of its 
fabric, and what it gives to the elegance 
and delicacy of its complexion, takes away 


‘from the firength and fiurdinefs of its con- 


flitution. Whoever will compare AEichylus 
with Euripides, and Ariflophancs with 
Menander, will need no other illuftration of 
this remark. 

‘‘ Confider only the imequalities of 
Shakefpeare’s dramas; examine not only 
one with another, but compare even fcene 
with fcene in the fame play. Did ever the 
imagination of man run riot into fuch wild 
and oppofite extremes? Could this be 
done, ur, being done, would it be fuffered 
in the prefent age? How many of thefe 
plays, if adted as they were originally writ- 
ten, would now be permitted to pais? Can 
we have a ftronger proof of the barbarous 
tafte of thole times, in which Titus Andro- 


. nicus firft appeared, than the favour which 


that horrid ipectacle was received with ? 
Yet of this we are aflured by Ben Johnion. 
If this play was Shakefpeare’s, it was his 
firft production, and fome of his beit com- 
mentators are of opinion «it. was. actually 
written by him whilft he refided at Stratford 

n Avon, Had this production been fol- 
lowed by, the Three Parts of Henry the 
Sixth, by :Love’s Labour Loft, the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, the Comedy of 
Errors, or fome few others which our flage 


_ doesnot attempt to reform, that critic mutt 


have had a very fingular degree of intuition, 
who had difcovered in thofe dramas a genius 
capable of producing the Macbeth. How 
would a young author be receive im the 
prefent time who was to make his firft eflay 
before the public with fuch a piece as Titus 
Andronicus? Now if we are warranted in 
faying there are feveral of Shakeipeare’s 
dramas which could not live upon our prefent 
filage at any rate, and few, if any, that 
would pafs without juft cenfure in many 


_ parts, were they reprefented in their original 


fiate, we mult acknowledge it is with reafon 
that our living authors, ftanding in awe of 
their audiences, dare not aim at thole bold 
and irregular flights of imagination which 
carried our bard to fuch a height of fame ; 
and. therefore it was, that I ventured 
awhile ago to fay, there can be no poet in 
a polifhed and critical age like this, who can 
be brought into any fair comparifon with 
fo boid and eccentric a genius 23 Shakelpeare, 
of whom we may fay: with tlorace, 


Time paft compared with t 
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he Time prefent. 


Tentavit quoque rem, fi digne vertere poffet, 

Et placuit fibi, natura fublimis et acert: 

Nam {pirat tragicum fatis, et feliciter audet : 

Sed turpem putat in {criptis metuitque 
lituram. 


‘¢ When I bring to my recollection the 
feveral periods of our Englifh drama fince 
the age of Shakefpeare, I could name 
many dates, when it has been.in hands far 
inferior to the prefent; and were it my 
purpofe to enter into particulars, I fhould 
not fcruple to appeal to feveral productions 
within the ¢éompals of our own times ; but as 
the tafk of feparating and feleCting one from 
another amongft our own contemporaries can 
never be a pleafant tafk, nor one I would 
willingly engage in, I will content myfeif 
with referring to our ftock of modern a¢t- 
ing plays ; many of which have paffed the 
ordeai of critics (who {peak the fame lan- 
guage with what I have juft now heard, and 
are continually crying down thofe they. live 
with ) may perhaps take their turn with pof- 
terity, and be hereafter as partially over- 
rated upon a comparifon with the productions 
of ‘the age to come, as they are now under- 
valued when compared with thofe of the 
ages paft. 

‘¢ With regard to Milton, if we could 
not mame any one epic poet of our nation 
fince his time, it would be faying no more of 
us than may be faid of the world in general, 
from the zra of Homer to that of Virgil. 
Greece had one ftandard epic poet ; Rome 
had no more; England has her Milton. If 
Dryden pronounced that the force of nature 
could no further go, he was at once a good 
authority, and a ftrong example of the 
truth of the affertion. ‘If his genius fhrunk 
from the undertaking, can we wonder that 
fo few have taken it up? Yet we will not 
forget Leonidas, nor ipeak flightly of its 
merit; and as death has removed the wor- 
thy author where he cannot hear our praifes, 
the world may now, as in the cafe of Milton 
heretofore, be fo much the more forward to 
beftow them. If the Samfon Agoniftes is 
nearer to the fimplicity of its Grecian ori- 
ginal than either our own Elfrida or Carac- 
tacus, thofe dramas have a tender intereft, a 
pathetic delicacy, which in that are want- 
ing ; and though Comus has every charm 
of language, it has a vein of allegory that 
impoverifies the mine. 

‘¢ The variety of Dryden’s genius was 
fuch as to preclude comparifon, were I dil- 
poled to attempt it. Of his dramatic pro- 
ductions he himfelf declares, that he never 
wrote any thing in that way-to pleafe him- 
feli, but his All for Love. For ever under 
arms, he lived in a continual ftate of poetic 
wariare with his contemporaries, galling and 
galled 











‘t¥g0. 
galled by turns; he fubfifted alfo by expedi- 
ents; and neceflity, which forced his genius 
into quicker growth than was natural to it, 
made a rich harveft but flovenly hufbandry ; 
it drove him alfo into a duplicity of cha- 
racter that is painful to reflect upon; it 

ut him ill at cafe within himfelf, and veri- 
ed the fable of the nightingale finging with 
a thorn-at its breaft. 

** Pope’s verfification gave the laft and 
finifhing: polifh to our Englith poetry. His 
lyre, more fweet than Dryden’s, was lefs 
onorous ; his touch more correct, but not 
fo bold ;_ his ftrain more mufical in its tones, 
but not fo ftriking in its effet. Review 
him as a critic, and review him throughout, 
you will pronounce him the molt perfect 
poet in our language; read him as an en- 
thufiaft, and/examine him in detail, you 
cannot refufe him your approbation; but 
your rapture you will referve for Dryden. 

‘«¢ But you will tell me this does not 
apply to the queftion in difpute, and that, 
inftead of fettling precedency between your 
poets, it is time for me to produce my own. 
For this I fhall beg your excufe; my zeal 
for my contemporaries fhall not hurry them 
into comparifons, which their own modefty 
would revolt from; it hath prompted’ me 
to intrude upon your patience, whilft I fub- 
mitted a few mitigating confiderations in 
their behalf ; not as an anfwer to your 
challenge, but as an effort to foften your 
contempt. I confefs to you I have fome- 
times flattered myfelf I have found the 


ftrength of Dryden in our late Churchill, 


and the fweetnefs of Pope in our lamented 
Goldfmith. Enraptured as I am with the 
lyre of Timotheus in the Feaft of Alexan- 
der, I contemplate with awful delight 
Gray’s enthufiaftic bard— 


a 


On a rock whofe haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 

Rob’d in the fable garb of woe, 

With haggard eyes the Poet ftood ; 

(Loofe his beard, and hoary hair 

Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air ) 

And with a mafter’s hand and prophet’s 
fire ’ 

Struck the deep forrows of his lyre. 


«¢ Let the living Mufes fpeak for them- 
felves ; I have all the warmth of a friend, 
but not the prefumption of a champion. 
The poets you now fo loudly praife when 
dead, found the world as loud in defamation 
when living ; you are now paying the debts 
of your. predeceffors, and atoning for their 
injuftice ; pofterity will in like manner 
atone for yours 

‘¢ You mentioned the name of Addifon 
in your lift, not altogether as a poet I pre- 
fume, but rather as the man of morals, the 
reformer of manners, and the friend of re- 
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ligion. With affetion I fubfcribe my tri- 
bute to his literary fame, to his amiable cha- 
racter. In fweetnels and fimplicity of ftyle, 
in purity and perfpicuity of fentiment, he 
is a model to all efflayifts: At the fame 
time I feel the honeft pride of a contempora- 
ry in recalling to your memory the name 
of Samuel Johnfon, who as a moral and 
religious eflayift, as an acute and. penetrating 
critic, as a nervous and elaborate poet, an 
excellent grammarian, and a general fcho- 
lar, ranks with the firft names in literature. 

** Not having named an hiftorian in your 
lift of illuftrious men, you have pre- 
cluded me from adverting to the hiftories 
of Hume, Robertfon, Lyttleton, Henry, 
Gibbon, and others, who are a hoft of 
writers which all antiquity cannot equal.’ 

Here the clergyman concluded: The con- 
verfation now grew defultory and unintereft- 
ing, and I returned home, 


Letter from Abbe Tefla, to M. De La Lande, 
on the State of Natural Philofophy at Rome 
Jor the two laf Centuries, and on the 
Condemnation of Galileo. : 

| erin the honour to fend you, Sir, a 

Memoir, juft publifhed by Abbe Calan- 
drelli, Profeffur of Mathematics in the Ro- 
man College,on the fubje&t of a paratonnerre, 
or electrical conductor, which he has plac- 
ed, by order of the Pope, on the Quirinal 
palace at Rome. On perufing it, you will 
readily perceive that the learned and indul- 
trious Profeffor is unacquainted with nothing 
that relates to the theory of electricity, or 
the precautions to be taken in conftruding 


fimilar machines for guarding édifices from 
the effects of lightning. I doubt not your 
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being fatisfied with it, and that your fuflrage 


will zfford me a frefh argument againft 
thofe who believe, and endeavour to per- 
fuade others, that the {cience of natural phi» 
lofophy is altogether neglected and profcrib- 
ed at Rome. What we are molt flrongly 
reproached with, though it is now of anci- 
ent date (1633), is the condemnation of 
Galileo, the circumftances of which are 
exaggerated, and its injuftice aggravated, 
I know not how often, fince I have dwelt 
in Paris, I have heard this event cited as a 
demonftration of the ignorance of the Court 
of Rome, and its hatred to learning. Per- 
mit me, Sir, to take this opportunity of 
entering’ into fome particulars relative to a 
fubject that fo deeply wounds the honour of 
my country. I thall produce well-known 
and inconteftible fats, which will no doubt 
be fufficient to undeceive many. Your love 
of aftronomy, and the particnlar zeal for the 
glory of the great Galileo which you dilplay- 
ed when at Rome, aflure me that you will 
not 
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not be indifferent to fome ecigirrijemeat of 
apart of his hiftory. . 

The firft Academy that propofed the re- 
vival aad improvement of phyiics and natu- 
raLhiflory, renouncing with a noble boldnefs 
the reverics of the Schools, and employing 
only oblervatien and experience in the Rudy 
of nature, was the Academy of ihe Lincer, 
founded at Rome by Frederic Cefi, in 1603. 
Martin Fogel, a learned German, had col- 
ledied fome memoirs of the billory of this 
Academy, but he died before he had finith- 
ed his work. Leibnitz purchated his manu- 
feript, and afterwards depofited it in the 
library of the Prince of Walfenbuttle, where 
it now is. Jean Bianchi, or Janus Plancus, 
a tkilful Naturalift of Rimini, known by 
his difcovery of the cormua Ammonis in the 
Adriatic fea, procured a copy of this” MS. 
enriched it with his own imquirics, and 
publithed it under the title of Notitia Lince- 
orum, before the ad edition of the PAyteba- 
fanon of Fabius Colonna, printed at florence 
in-1744. Fora jult idea of what natural 


philofophy owes to this Academy, I maft 


refer » that Memoir; contenting myflelf 
here with enumerating the names and works 
of a few of its moft diftinguifhed members. 
—— I. Cefi, its founder, was author of the 
learned tracts entitled, De Calo, de Metal- 
lophytis, de Prodigtis, Apiarium, © Tabule 
Phylofopbice. He broke with a bold hand 
the folid fpheres with which the Ptolomean 
fyfiem had- loaded the Heavens. He fictt 
employed the microfcope to eblerve the feeds 
of plants, whilft Francis Stelluti, his affoci- 
ate, was the firlt to examine infects with 
He firft gave the 
names of telefcope and microicope to thole 
infiruments which ftill bear them, and 
which -he learnt to canftruct with his own 
hands. He employed himfelf, in concert 
with his Academicians, in publithing and 
enriching the grand work ef Ant. Mernandes 
on the Natural Hiflory of Mexico. Death 
prevented him from commuting to the preis 
a work, fill exifting in MS. entitled, Tde- 
atrum Natura. John Baptilt Porta was a!- 
fo a Liaceo, and all.the world knows how 
much natural philofophy.and optics are in- 
debited to that philofopher. He was the 
firfi who employed himle!{ on condenfing air, 
and waa the inventor of the air-gun, which in 
a few yeurs became common throughoutlItaly. 

Jehn Fabri was the frft ro combat the ge- 


nerally acdepted opinion of the produion of 


animals by putrefaction, in which be was 
followed by Kedi and Malpighi, who gave 
it the finathblow. ‘Thus Fabius Colonna 

receded ‘Ttournefort, who confefled that 
his fytem of plants had been already invent- 
ed and proppled by this Liaceo, and by 
And. Ceiaipui. Fabius gave the name of 
peiala to the Igaves of flowers, which they 


that foffil bones and thells found on moun- 
tains far diftant from the fea; are the remains 
of real animals, and not the {port of nature, 
as they were at that time fuppofed. But to 
name all the iuftrious men whofe labours 
and dilcoveries have given celebrity to the 
Academy of the Lincei would be too tedi- 
ous ; fulfice it, that the great Galileo was fo 
proud of his aflociation with it, that his fole 
ttle he bnafis at the head.of all his works is 
that of Linceo. Having grown. blind in his 
old age, he frequently Nyled himfelf in joke 
una lince creca. The Dilcourfe of Comets, 
of Mario Guiducci, Secretary to the fame 
Academy, was the origin of the difputes 
which afterwards arafe, between Galileo and 


his enemics, whofe hatred was not appealed 


but by the condemnation of that great aftro- 
nomer. The hiftory of the Lincei being fo 
connected with that of Galileo, I know nor 
how the celebrated hiftorian of Agtronomy, 
ivir. Bailly, {peaking of the foundation of 
modern d4.\cademies, forgot thixy which pre- 
ceded them all, and which by its example 
taught philofophers the true means of cul- 
tivating the ftudy of nature. The Aca- 
demy could not but have derived new luiftre 
from the pen of fo profound and eloquent a 
wiriters;:.'.,. 

The .Cardinal Francis Barherini. fucceeded 
E..Cefi in.the Prefidenttip of the Academy ; 
but at the death of its founder, who, by his 
knowledge and example, was, as it were, 
its foul, the zeal andinduftry of its members 
flackened. This gave Mr. Ciampini the idea 
of citablifhing another Academy; which he 
did, under the name of PPhyfico-Mathemati- 
cal, in 4667, at the inilance of Cardinal 


Michael Angelo Ricci, one.of the beft geo- 


metricians of his time. It was executed 
under the aufpices of Queen Chriflina, who 
was then at Rome, making Italian verfes 
with Abbe Guidi, a famous poct, ardently 
eaitivating natural philofophy, and pafling 
whole nights in obferving: the Heavens with 
Caffini, of whofe health fhe was fo careful 
as frequently to cover his head with a hand- 
kerchiet to defend it from the air; a cir- 
cumftance with which that altronomer was 
fenfibly affected, as related by himfelf ina 
manuicript account of his life now in the 
pofieflion of Count Caffini. The new Roman 
Academy acquired great reputation from its 
commencement, and thole of Paris and Lon- 
con were defirous of its correlpondence.—— 
Mr. -Ciampini was an indefatigable man, as 
appears from the numerous lift of his works, 
of whichI fhall only mentien his. eflays on 
Earthquakes, on the Amianthus and on 2 
new Manner of conftructing Optic Tables 
invented by him, and his Obfervations. on 


the Comet of 1681, ever celebrated for the 


calculations of Newton, and the pbilelopht 
a 


Dec. 


have Rill retained ; and firlt demonftrated, 
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cal reveries to which it afterwards gave 
birth. Ciampini had for aflociates Alphonfo 
Borelli, Francis Bianchini, Montanari, and 
Paul Boccone; alone fufficient to give luftre 
to any academy. How far the two former 
excelled in geometry and aftronomy is well 
known, but few are acquainted with the 
extent of their fkill in natura) hiflory.—— 
Borelli has given us the meteorology of 
Mount /&tna, and a hiftory of its eruptions; 
in which refpect he was the precurfor of M. 
le Commandeur de Dolomien, who has late- 
ly detcribed the volcanic: products of that 
mountain as an able naturaliit. Bianchimi 
made fome learned inquiries concerning the 
Lake of Albano, the fpring- waters of Rome, 
and the fires of Pietramalaj;) which Mr. 
Spallanzani and the Chevalher Volta have 


lately difcovered to be occafioned by inflam-. 


mable air, formed and fpontaneoufly accend- 
edin that place. At that timea tafte for 
natural hiftory was moft prevalent with us. 
Of this the Roman Epheimerides area fuffici+ 
ent proof. Many cabinets of natural hiftory 
were alfo formed, the moft excellent of 
which was that of Father Kircher, which 
ftill exifts, and has lately been augmented by 
Cardinal Zelada, a man unacenainted with 
no branch of fcience or literature. 

Such was the ‘ardour, Sir, with which 
phyfics were cultivated amongft us, whilft 
the unfortunate Swammerdam could net 
find a fingle perfon in all France to pur- 
chafe his infe&s and anatomical prepara- 
tions. Before I quit this-article I ought to 
obferve, that a tafte for cabinets of natural 
hiftory prevailed at Rome long before the 
time of the Academy of the Lincei. The 
Metallothéca Vaticana of Mich. Mercati 
fufficiently proves this. He was employ- 
ed by Sextus V. to form a collection, of 
which he wrote an account that was not 
pudlifhed till 1717. Mr. Lancifi was the 
editor, and notes on it were written by Mr. 
Affalti, Profeffor of Chemiftry. In it the 
ficure of cryftals, and artificial cryftals of 
alum are fpoken of; and it is furprifing, 
that Mr. Romé de Iifle has not mentioned 
it in his Cryftallography. 

Whil the Academy of Mr. Ciampini 
was fo fuccefsfully employed in the promo- 
tion of natural philofophy, and enjoyed a 
well-deferved reputation, it had at Florence 
a rival furpaffing it in celebrity ;—I fpeak 
of the Academy: De/ Cimento, founded in 
1657 by Leopold de Medicis. For the honour 
of Rome, however, its firft fuccefles were 
owing to the exertions of Michael Angelo 
Ricci, a Roman: This Ricci was fo fkilled 
in phyfics, that Borelli would admit no other 
erbitrator of a difpute which he had with 
Steph. de Angelis and Mich. Mantredi, on 
the fubject of his work De 71 Perciffonts. 
The merit and:reputation of Ricci determin- 
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ed Innocent XI. to give him a Cardinal’s © 
Hat, notwithfanding his modefty led him 
to refufe that honour. This homage paid 
to fcience in the perfon of Ricci, Tittle 
accords with the calumnious falfthood 
breached by the enemies of the Court of 
Rome, that Clement 1X. would not grant 
the Cardinalthip to Leopold de Medicis, but 
on condition of his fupprefling che Academy 
Del Cimento. Mr. Fabroni, Direor of the 
Univerfity of Pifa, well Known by his Vite 
Lilufirium Italorum, credited this account; 
but he has fince retracted, and furnifhed 
authentic proofs of its impofture. How 
could any one thus flander the memory of a 
Pontiff who ftudied philofophy under Caftelli, 
who protected Galileo to the utmoft of ‘his 
power, who did not part with Caffini to 
Louis X1V. but with extreme regret,: who 
faved Father Riecioli from the tricks of an 
Inquifitor, and, finally, who had formed 
the project of eftablithing at Rome that very 
Academy afterwards founded by Ciampini ! 

Whillt natural hiftory and phyfica were 
cultivated at Rome with fuch fuccefs, aftro- 
nomy and mathematics were taught there 
by men of the firft rank in learning. The 
works of Lucas Valerius on the centre of 
gravity, and quadrature of the parabola, 
prove, that he was not unworthy the title 
of Mathematicus fublimis, conferred on him 
by Galileo. The do@rine of the centre of 
gravity was carried to its higheft perfection 
by the famous Guldini. Caftelli, the friend 
of Galileo, may be confidered as the father 
of hydraulics. Toricelli, Borelli, and 
Ricei, were his difciples, the former of 
whom fucceeded him in the Mathematical 
Chair. 

Since the reform of the Calendar, which 
will render the name of Gregory XIII. im- 
mortal, Rome has ever poffefied Aftronomers 
of celebrity. Hence France received the 
father of its aftronomy, Caffini. There is 
the nobleft Meridian in the world, traced 
by Bianchini, and rendered famous by his 
obfervations. There’ was written the firft 
Commentary ever publified on Newton's 
Principia, whillt his divine fyflem was fo 
ftrongly .combated in France by the zealous 
defenders of the Vortices of Defcartes. —— 
After the famous expedition of the French 
Accademicians to the Pole and the Equator, 
the Pope’s territories were the firft in Europe 
in which a degree,of the Meridian has been 
meafured. Whilft Fathers Bolcovich and 
Niaire were rg — tn on this at Rome, the 
Commentators of Newton were determining 
the length of the pendulum there. Father 
Beccaria, who afterwards meafured a degree 
in Piedmont, explamed and improved the 
theory of eleftricity; and Donati, to whom 
we are indebted fora beautiful hiftory of . 
the Adriatic, travelled, by the Pope's or- 
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» ders, to colle& obfervations on natural hiflo- 
Fy» inthe kingdoms of Naples and Sicily. 
‘Benedi& Stay fiill lives, and enjoys the 
fame he has acquired by that poem which 
has procured him the juft title of the Lucre- 
tive of the Newtonian. Philofophy. To re- 
turn to Galileo, the true theory of comets 
was known at Rome even in his time:, this 
his Difputes on their Nature and Origiw 
fufficiently prove. He wasin anerror; but 
by the fuperiority of his genius he over- 
powered and covered. with ridicule his ad- 
verlaries, who from that time vowed his de- 
ftrudtion. : 

Genius and great. talents have ever found 
enemics; but fince the condemnation. of 
Galileo has been particularly cited as the 
height of ignorance and fuperitition, permit 
me to relate a few particulars, which will 
thew the flight foundation of thole reproach- 
es. Galileo went thrice to Rome ;—the 
firft time in 1611, to confult the Philofo- 
phers of that capital concerning his dilcove- 
riesy and to hear their apinions of them.— 
There he foon acquired the friendhip of 
Cardinal Monti, of the Jefuit Clavius, who 
had fo. great a part in.the correction of the 
Calendar, and particularly. of Fred, Celi, 
who was eager to receive him into his Aca- 
demy. . During. his firlt abode at Rome, he 
received every token of. the higheit efteem 
and §ncereft friendthip, .He went thither 
a fecond time in 1615. The fuperiority of 
‘his talents had already begun to make -hun 
enemics. With thele he entered into dil- 
putes on the nature of comets, the {pots in 
the fun, &c. omitting nothing to confound 
them and turn them inioridicule. His Sag- 
giatore, of which Father Grafli was the ob- 
ject, isa chef.d’a@uvre of .clegance and ad- 
drels. Never were the dangerous weapons 
of irony and fargafm handled ,with mo.e 
dexterity. The lavgh. was excited againit 
his enemies, but their jcalouty was converted 
into an implacable hatred, and they thought 
of nothing but vengeance.. The very next 
year they procured an orderfor him no lon- 
ger to teach the motion of the earth, indpite 
of the efforts of Cardinals Orfini and Monti, 
who avowed themielves his protectors.-—— 
Let us obierve, that the preceding year this 
very fyftem had been acknowledged to con- 
tain nothing contrary to the Faith. Hethen 
departed for Fiorence, being recalled by the 
Grand Duke, his, Sovereign; and in.1632 
he publifhed his celebrated Dialogues on the 
Mundane Sytlem,..in which he collected all 
the force of reafoning, and bitternels of wit, 
to complete the overthrow of his cnemics.— 
Difebedicnce was.ammediately theircry. It 
_ was. infinuated to Pope Urban VII]. who 
had_ hitherto been a great patron of Galileo, 
_ and had even made verfes in his praife, that 
he was meant by the perfon of Simplicius, 







account of his do&trine. There he refided 
atthe houfe of the Grand Duke’s Ambafia- 
cor. His friends, amongft-whom was the 
Mafter of the Sacred Palace, prepared for 
his defence; butthe Aftronomer deftroyed 
the effects of their good offices by his raille- 
ries and fatires againft.his adverfaries. In 
vain did the Ambaflador urgently ~entreat 
him to be filent. The minds of feveral 
were nritated ;—his enemies conquered, and 


onthe ad of April he was obliged to remove 


to, the houle of the Inquifition. But let me 
requeft you to attend to the following parti- 
culars:—The Filcal of the Inquifition gave 
up to him his own apartments; the Iufcan 
Miniter fupplied his table ; and he had the 
liberty of walking abonat the inner-court of 
the palace, ef writing to his friends, and of 
receiving their. vifits, At the end of the 
month he made his recantation ; after which 
he left the Inquilition, and went again to 
refide at the houfe. of the Ambaflador:— This 
is a faithful account of the imprifonment, 
cruelties, and barbarities exercifed againtt 
Galileo by the Inguifition of Rome. That 
aftronomer owed the treatment he received, 
and which, as has beenfeen, was very diffe- 
rent from what has been fo unfoundedly fup- 
poled, only to the obflinate hatred of his 
encmics, and the. imprudent rafhnefs of his 
own conduct. As to his doétrine, it had 
been declared orthodox the year before, as 
we have already obferved. The Coperni- 
can Syitem had been, taught publicly at 
Rome with duceefs by Copernicus himielf, 
when he was Profeflor at the College.—— 
Tie imbibed the firft idea of this fyitem from 
Dominic Maria de Ferrara, when he attend- 
ed his courle of aftronomy at Bologna. It is 
well known that. he dedicated his work to 
Paul III. and that he was excited to publith 
it by Schomberg, Cardinal of Capua, who 
offered to defray the expence. Cardinal 
Cufa, who preached the neceflity of reform- 
ing the Calendar to the Lateran Council, 
received norebuke for reviving and main- 
taining, almoft a century before Copernicus, 
the opinion of the ancients refpecting the 
motion of the earth. But an inconteftible 
proof, that, in.the affair of Galileo, — his 
perion only was attacked, and not his fy{- 
tem, is, that Pope Urban VIII. obtained 
Father Caftelli from the Grand Duke, - by 
prefling folicitations, to make him Profeflor 
of Mathematics in the College of Rome; 
though he was well known to be an intimate 
friend of Galileo, and a zealous defender of 
his opinions. The fame Pontiff favoured 
and efteemed Virginio Cefarini, member of 
the Academy of the Lincei, who irom the 
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characterifed as an ignorant and prefumptu- 
ous {cholaftic in the Dialogues above menti- 
oned. This fucceeded; and in 1633 Galileo 
was obliged to return to Rome to give an 
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* relative to that Eventi: 





extent of his. knowledge, and his great 
youth, was deemed another Picus de la Mi- 
randola.—Cefarini had cultivated Latin and 


- Jralian poetry with fuccefs, as is obvious 


from his Elegies, in the firft of which he 
mentions the earth’s movement, whence he 
takes occafion to make a fublime eulogium 
on Galileo, whofe intimate friend he was — 
This circumftance, however, made no alte- 
ration in the eftcem and attachment which 
the Pope retained for him. 

In’ the prefent century the Popes have 
never ceafed to protect, and load with be- 
nefits, the celebrated Inftitution of Bologna, 
which has purfued the fcience of natural 
philofophy with equal zeal and fuccefs. But 
we fhall now, no doubt, fee it flourifh more 
than ever at Rome, Bologna, and through- 
out the whole Ecclefiaftical State, from the 
protection of the reigning Pope, and the 
activity of Cardinal Zelada his Minifter, 
who, amidft the moft important occupati- 
ons, has no amufements but the ftudy of 
aftronomy, natural hiftory, and the nobleft 
monuments of antiquity. 


Account of, and Extra&s from, a Work 
lately publi/bed, entitled, ** Reflections on 
the Rewolution in France, and on the 
Proceedings in certain Societies in London 

By the Right 

Hon. Edmund Burke.’ 


(Concluded from Page 392.) 


6 Liofe who ferve the king can be actu- 

ated by no natural motive but fear ; 
by a fear of every thing except their matter. 
His functions of internal coercion are as odi- 
ous, as thofe which he exercifes in the depart- 
ment of juftice. If relief is to be given to 
any municipality, the aflembly gives it. If 
troops are to be fent to reduce them to obe- 
dience to the aflembly, the king 1s to exe- 
cute the order ; and upon every occafion he 
is to be fpattered over with the blood 
of his people. He has no negative ; yet his 
name and authority is uled to enforce every 
harfh decree. Nay, he muft concur in the 
butchery of thofe who fhall attempt to free 
him from his imprifonment, or fhew the 
flighteft attachment to his perfon or to his 
antient authority. 

‘s Executive magiltracy ought to be confti- 
tuted in fuch a manner, that thole who 
compofe it fhould be difpofed to love and 
to venerate thofe whom they are bound to 
obey. A purpofed neglect, or, what 1s 
worle, a literal but perverfe and malignant 
obedience, muft be the ruin of the wilelt 
counfels. Jn vain will the law attempt to 
anticipate or to follow fuch tiucied neglects 
and fraudulent, attentions. Lo make men 
act zealoufly is not in the competence of 
law. Kings, even fuch as are truly kings, 
may and ought to bear the frecdom of iub- 
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jects that areobnoxioustothem. Theymay 
too, without derogating fromthemfelves, bear 


even the authority of fuch perfons if it pro-' 


motes their fervice. Louis the XiU[th mor- 
tally hated the cardinal de Richlieu; but his 


fupport of that minifter apainft his rivals 


was the fource of all the glory of his reign, 
and the folid foundation of his throne itfelf, 


Louis the X{Vth, when come to the throne, 


did not love the cardinal Mazarin; but 
for his interefts he prelerved him in power. 
When old, he detefted Louvois: but for 
years, whilft he faithfully ferved his great- 
nefs, he endured his perfon. When George 
the Ild took Mr. Pitt, who certainly was 


not agreeable to him, into his councils, he - 


did nothing which could humble a wife fove- 
reign. But thefe minifters, who were cho- 
fen by affairs, not by affeions, acted in 
the name of, and in truft for, kings; and 
notas their avowed, contticutional, and of- 
tenfible mafters. J think it impoffible that 
any king, when he has recovered his firft 
terrors, can cordially infufe vivacity and 
vigour into meafures which he. knows to 
be dictated by thofe who he muft be perfuad- 
ed are in the higheft degree ill affected to 
his perfon. Will any minifters, who ferve 
fuch a king (or whatever he may be called) 
with but a decent appearance of refpe&t, 
cordially obey the orders of thofe whom 
but the other day in his name they had come 
mitted to.the Baftile ? will they obey the 


orders of thole whom, whilft they 
were exercifing defpotic juftice upon 
them, they conceived they were treat- 


ing with lenity ; and for whom, ina prifon, 

Folum ? 
If you expect fuch obedience, amongft your 
innovations and regenerations, you ought to 
make a revolution in nature, and provide a 
new conftitution for the human mind. 
Otherwile, your fupreme government cannot 
harmonize with its executory fyflem. ‘There 
are cafes in which we cannot take up with 
names and abftractions. You may call half 
a dozen leading individuals, whom we have 
realon to fear and hate, the nation. It makes 
no other difference, than to make us fear 
and hate them the more, [f it had been 
thought juftifiable and expedient to make 
fuch a revolution by fuch means, and 


‘through fuch perfons, as you have made 


yours, it would have been more wife to have 
completed the bufinels of the fifth and fixth 
of Otober, The new executive officer 
would then owe his fituation to his real 
mailers; and he might be bound in intereft, 
in the fociety of crime, and {if in crimes 
there could be virtues) in gratitude, to ferve 
thofe who had promoted him to a place of 
great lucre and great fenfual indulgence ; 
and of fomething more ; For more he muit 
have received from thole who certainly 
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would not have limited an aggrandized 
creature, as they have done a fubmitting 
antagenilt.” : 


" Of the plan of judicature formed by the 


National Affembly, Mr. Burke, gives a 
very copious account. He cenfures them 


for their abolition of the parliaments, which 


‘though they ftood in need ofvreform, he is 


of opinion poffefied fome particulars in their 
conflitution which deferved approbation. 
He fays the object of the National Affembly 
is to reduce the judges to the moft blind 
obedience. | 

‘¢ As you have changed all things,’’ fays 
he, ** yow have invented new principles of 
order.. You firft appoint judges, who, 
I fuppofe, are to determine according to law, 
and then you let them.know, that, at fome 
time or other, you intend to give them fome 
law by which they are to determine. Any 
ftudies which they have made (if any they 
have made) are to be ufeleis to them. 
But to fupply thefe ftudies, they are to be 
{worn to obey all the rules, orders, and in- 
ftruftions, which from time to time they 
are to receive from the National Affembly. 
If they fubmit to thefe, they leave no ground 
of law to the fubje&t. They become molt 
dangerous inflruments in the hands of the 
governing power, which, in the midft of a 
caufe, or on the profpect of it, may wholly 
change the rule of decifion. If thele or- 
ders of the National Affembly come to be 
contrary to the willof the people who local- 
ly choofe thofe judges, fuch confufion mutt 
happen as is terrible to think of. For the 
judges owe their place to the local authority ; 
and the commands they are fworn to obey 
come from thafe who have no fhare in their 
appointment. In the mean time they have 
the example of the court of Claseset to en- 
courage and guide them in the exercile of 
their functions. That court is to try cri 
minalsfent toit by the National Affembly, 
or brought before it by other courfes of | de- 
lation, or impeachment. ‘They fit under 
a guard, to fave their own. lives, They 
know not by what law. they judge, 
nor under what authority they act, nor by 
what tenure they hold. It is thougiit that 
they are fometimes, obliged to condemn at 
peril of their lives. This is not perhaps 
certain, nor can it be afcertained; but when 
they acquit, we know, they have icen the 

erions whem they diicharge, with. perfect 
unpunity to the actors, hanged at the dvor 
of their court. 

‘¢ The affembly indeed promiles that they 
will forma body of jlaw, which thall. be 
fhort, finuple, clears aad fo forth. ‘That iss 
by their thort laws, they, will leave much 
to the dileretion of the judge; whit they 
bave taploded. the aushority of all, the 
lsarning whch coujd make judicial cicre- 
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tion, (a thing perilous at belt) deferving 
the appellation of a found difcretion. 

‘* It is curious te obferve,”’ continues 
the Author, ** that the adminiftrative bo. 
dies are carefully exempted from the jurif- 
didtion of thele new tribunals. That is, 
thofe perfons are exempted from the power 


of the laws, who ought to be the moft re- 


fponfible tothem. ‘Thole who.execute pub- 
lic pecumiary trufts, ought of all men to be 
the moft ftriftly held to their duty. One 
would have thought, that it muft have been 
among your earlieit cares, if you did not 
mean that thofe adminiftrative bodies fhould 
be real fovereign independent ftates, to form 
an awful tribunal, like your late parliaments, 
or like our king’s- bench, where all corpo- 
rate officers might obtain protection in the 
legal exercife of their functions, and muft 
expect coercion if they trefpafled againft 
their legal duty. But the caufe of the ex- 
emption is plain. ‘Thefe adminiftrative bo- 
dies are the great inflruments of the pre- 
fent leaders in their progrefs through demo- 
cracy to oligarchy. ‘They muit therefore 
be put above the law. It may be faid, that 
the legal tribunals which you have ereéted 
are unfit to coerce them. ‘They are un- 
doubtedly. They are unfit for any rational 
purpofe. It may be faid too, that the ad- 
miniftrative bodies will be accountable to” 
the general aflembly. This I fear is talking, 
without much confideration, of the nature 
of that affembly or of thefe corporations, 
However, to be fubject to the pleafure of that 
aflembly, is not to be fubjeA to law, either 
for protection or for conitraint.” — 

Mr. Burke next examines into the new 
‘conititution of the army; and he thinks as 
little wifdom has been difplayed in this 
particular as in the plan of judicature. 

*s'The able management of this part,” 
fays he, * is the more difficult, and requires 
the greater fkill and attention, not only as a 
great concernin itielf, but as it is the third 
cementing principle in the new body of 
republics, which you call the French nation. 
Truly it is not eafy to divine what that 
army may become at laff. You have voted 
avery larce one, and on good appointments, 
at leaft fully equal to your apparent means 
of payment. But what is the principle of 
its diftipline? or whorn is it to obey? 
Yow have got the wolf by the cars, and I wif 
you joy of the happy pofition in which you © 
have cholen to place ‘yourlelves, and in 
which you are well circumftanced for a 
free deliberation, relatively to that army, or 
to any thing elfe. 

‘s¢ “The minilter and fecretary of flate for 
the war department, is M.-de !a~ Tour du 
Pin. This gentleman, like his colleagtiés’ in 
adminifiration, is'a moft zealous aff’ttér ‘of 
the revolution, and a fanguine admirer of 
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the new conftitution, which originated in 
that event. His ftatement of facis, relative 
te the military of France, is important, not 
only from his official and perfonal authority, 
but becaufe it dilplays very clearly the ac- 
tual condition of the army in France, and 
becaule it throws hght on the principles up- 
on which the aflembly proceeds in the ad- 
miniftration of this critical obje&t. It may 
enable us to form fome judgment how far it 
may be expedient in this country to imitate 
the martial policy of France. 

‘¢ M.de la ‘our du Pin, on the ath of 
laft June, comes to give an account of the 
ftate of his department, as it exifts under 
the aufpices of the National Aflembly. No 
man knows it fo well; no man can delcribe 
it better. Addreiling himfelf to the Na- 
tional Afflembly, he fays, ** His Majeily, 
has this day lent me to apprize you of the 
multiplied diforders of which every day he 
receives the molt diftrefling intelligence. 
The army (le corps militaire) threatens to 
fail into the moft turbulent anarchy. Entire 
regiments have dared to violate at once the 
reipect due to the laws, to the King, to the 
order eftablifhed by your decrees, and to the 
oaths which they have taken with the molt 
awfullolemnity. Compelled by my duty to 
give you information of thetfe exceiles, my 
heart bleeds when I confider who they are 
that havecommitted them. ‘Thofe, againtt 
whom it is not in my power to. withhold 
the moft grievous complaints, are a part. of 
that very joldiery which to this day have 
been fo full of honour and loyalty, and with 
whom, for fifty years, I have lived the com- 
rade and the friend. 

‘¢ W hat incomprehenfible {pirit of delirittm 
and delufion has all at once led them afiray.? 
Whilft you are indefatigable in eftablifhing 
uniformity in the empire, and moulding the 
whole into one coherent and coniiltent body ; 
whilit the French are taught by you, at 
once the refpect which the laws owe'to the 
rights of man, and that which the citizens 
owe to the laws, the adminifiration of the 
army prelents nothmg but diiturbance and 
confufion. I fee in more than one corps the 
bonds of difcipline relaxed or broken; the 
moft unheard-of pretentions avowed directly 
and without any diiguile ; the ordinances 
without force, the chiefs without authority ; 
the military chelt and the colours carried 
off; the authority of the. King himielf 
[rz/usm teneatis| proudly dehed ; the officers 
deipited, degraded, threatened, driven away, 
and fome of them prifoners in the midit of 
their corps, dragging on a precarious life in 


the boiom of difguit and humiliation. ‘J'o 


hil up the meaiure of ali thele horrors, the 
commandants of places: have had their 
throats cut, under their CYOS, and almoft in 
the arms of their own fvidicrs. 


Burke’s RefleGlions on ihe Revolution in France. 


“« Thefe evils are great ; but they are not 
the. worft. confequences which may be 
produced by fuch military infurreétions, 
Sooner or later they may menace the nation 
itlelf. Tbe nature of ibings requires, that 
the army fhould never act but as aa ta- 
Strument. Vhe moment that, erecting itielf 
into a deliberative body, it thall act accord- 
ing to its own refolutions, the eoewerament, 
be it what 11 may, wii tmmediately degene~ 
ratetnto a military democracy; a Species of 
political moniter, which has always ended 
by devouring thofe who have produced it. 

‘¢ After all this, who mult not be alarmed 
atthe irregular confultations, and turbulent 
commitices, formed in fome regiments by 
the common joldiers and non- commillioned 
officers, without the knowledge, or even in 
contempt of the autherity of their fupertors ; 
although the prefence and concurrence of 
thoie iuperiors could’ give no authority to 
fuch monirous democratic  afi¢mblhes 
[comices. }”’ ‘ 

$¢ It isnot neceflary,’’ Mr. Burke obferves, 
‘¢to add much to this finifhed picture; 6- 
nifhed as far as its canvas admits; but, as 
I apprehend, not taking in the whole of 
the nature and complexity of the dilorders 
of this military democracy, which, the 
minilicr at war truly and wilely obierves, 
wherever it exifts, muft be the true cone 
itution of the flate, By whatever formal 
appellation it may pale. For, thongh he 
informs the affembly, that the more confi- 
derable part of the army have not cait off 
their obedience, but are fliil attached to 
their duty, yet thoie travellers who have 
feen the corps whofe conduct is the befl, 
rather obferve in them the ablence of mu- 
tiny than the exiltence ef difcipline.. 

*¢i cannot help pauling here fora moe 
ment, to refleét upon the expreflions of fur- 
prifle which this mnunifter has tet tall, relative 
to the excefles he relates. ‘lo hin the dee 
parture of the troops from their ancient prine 
ciples of loyalty and honour feems quite me 
conceiveable. Surely tholfe to whom he ad- 
drefies himfelf know the caufles of it but too 
well. They know the doctrines which they 
have preached, the decreea which they have 
paiied, the practices which they have coune 
tenanced. ‘The foldiers remember the 6th 
of Otebers They rtcoliedt-the French 
guards. ‘hey have not forgot the taking 
of the King’s caftles in Paris, and at Mar- 
feilles. That they murdered, with impuni> 
ty, the ‘governors in both places, has: not 
pailcd ont of their minds. ‘They do - not 
abandon the principles laid doww fo olleritas 
tioufly and lavortoufly of the equality’ of 
men. ‘They cinnot-inut thew eyes to the 
degradation of =the whole noblefie of 
France; and the fappreflion of the ver 
idea of a ventieman. ‘The total abolition 
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titles and diftin€tions is not loft upon them. 
But Mr. du Pin is aQonithed at their difloy- 
alty, when the do¢tors of the aflembly have 
taught them at the fame time the refped 
due to laws. Iris eafy to judge which of 
the two forts of leflons men with arms in 
their hands are likely to learn. As to the 
zuthority of the King, we may colledt 
from the minifler himfelf (if any argument 
on that head were not quite fuperfluous) 
that it is not of more confideration with 
thefe troops, than it is with every body elfe. 

*¢ The King,” favs he, “ has over and 
over again repeated his orders to puta flop 
to thele excefles: but, in fo terrible a crifis 
our {the aflembly’s} concurrence is become 
indifpenfably neceilary to prevent the evils 
which menance the flate. You unite to the 
ferce of the legiflative power, that of opinion 
fill more important.’”’? ‘To be fure. the ar- 
my can have no opinion of the power or 
authority of the king. Perhaps the foldier 
has by this time learned, that the aflembly 
itielf does not enjoy a much greater degree 
of liberty than that royai figure. 

‘¢ Jt is now to be feen,’’ countinues our 
Author, ** what has been propofed in this 
exigency; one of the greateit that can hape 
pen inaitate. The Minilter requefis the 
aflembly to array itfelf in all its terrors; and 
ro call forth all its majefty. He delfires that 
the grave and fevere principles announced by 
them may give vigour to the King’s procla- 
mation. After this we fhould have looked 
for courts civil and martial; - breaking of 
fome corps, decimating others, and ali the 
errible means which necefiity has employed 
in. fuch cafes to arreft the progrels of the 
moit terrible of allevils; particularly, one 
might expec, a ferious inquiry would be 
made into the murder of commandants in 
the view of their foldiers. Not one word 
of all this, or of any thing like it, 

¢ After they had been told that the foldiery 
trampled upon the decrees of the affembly 
promulgated by the King, the aflemuly pals 
new decrees; and they authorile the King 
to make new proclamations. After the Se- 
cretary at War had ftated that the regiments 


had paid no regard to oaths preéiés avec Ja 


plus impojante folemnité—they propofe—-- 
what ? More oaths. 

‘ They renew decrees and proclamations 
as they exprefs their inlufficiency, and they 
multiply oaths in proportion as they weaken, 
it the minds of men, the fanétions of reli- 
gion. I hope that handy abridgements of 
the excellent fermons of Voltaire, d Alem- 
bert, Diderot, and Helvetius, on the im- 
mortality of the Soul, on a particular fuper- 
intending Previdence, and on a Future State 


of Rewards and Puniihments, are ient down 


to the foldiers along with théir civic oaths. 
Of this i have no doubt ;. as 1] underfland, 
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that a certain defcription of reading makes 
no inconfiderable part of their military exer- 
cifes, and that they are full as well fupplied 
with the ammunition of pamphlets as of 
cartridges. 

** ‘To prevent the -mifchiefs arifing from 
conipiracies, irregular confultations, fediti- 
ois committees, and monftrous democratic 
affemblies of the foldiers, and all the difor- 
ders arifing from idieneis, luxury, diflipa- 
tion, and infubordination, I believe the moft 
aftonifhing means have been ufed, that ever 
occurred to men, even in all the inventions 
of this prolific age. It is no lefs than. this: 
o——Fhe King has promulgated in circular 
letters to ali the regiments, his direct autho- 
rity and encouragement, that the feveral 
corps fhould join themielves with the clubs 
and confederations in the feveral municipa- 
lities, and mix with them in their feafls and 
civic entertainments! ‘This jolly difcipline, 
it feems, is to foften the ferocity of their 
minds; to reconcile them to their bottle 
companions of other defcriptions ; and to 
merge particular can{piracies in more general 

ffocrations. That this remedy would be 
pleafing to the foldiers, as they are defcribed 
by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, | can readily be- 
lieve; and that, however mutinous other« 
wife, they will dutifully fubmit themfelves 
to thefe royal proclamations. But I fhould 
queftion whether all this civic f{wearing, 
clubbing, and feafting, would difpofe them 
more than at prefent they are difpofed, to 
an obedience to their officers; or teach them 
better to fubmit to the auftere rules of mili- 
tary dilcipline. It will make them admira- 
ble citizens after the French mode, but not 
quite fo good foldiers after any mode. A 
doubt might well arife, whether the conver- 
{ations at thefe good tables, would fit them 
a great deal the better for the character of 
meré infirumenis, which this veteran officer 
and ftatefman juftly obferves, the nature of 
things always requires an army to be. 

‘* Concerning the likelihood of this im- 
provement in difcipline, by the free conver- 
fation of the foldiers with the municipal 
feilive locieties, which is thus officially en- 
couraged by royal authority and fan¢tion, 
we may judge by the ftate of the municipa- 
littes themfelves turnifhed to us by the war 
minifter in this very ipeech. He conceives 
good hopes of the fuccels of his endeavours 
towards reftoring order for the prefent trom 
the. good difpofition of certain regiments ; 
but he finds fomething cloudy with regard to 
the future. As to preventing the return of 


confufion ** for this, the adminiftration {fays 
he } cannot be aniwerable to you, as long as 
they fee the municipalitics arrogate to them- 
icives an authority over the troops, which 
yeur inktitutions have referved wholly to the 
You have fixed the hmits of the 

military 
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a and the municipal autho- 


ou have bounded the action, which 
you have permitted to the latter over the 


former, to the right of requifition ; but ne- 


ver did the letter or the {pirit of your decrees 
authorife the commons in thefe municipali- 
ties to break the’ officers, to try them, to 
give orders to the foldiers, to drive them 
from their pofts committed to their guard, 
to ftop them in their marches ordered by 
the King, or, in a word, to enflave the 
troops to the caprice of each of the cities or 
even market towns through which they are 
to pais.” 

«* Such is the character and difpofition of 
the municipal fociety which is to reclaim 
the foldiery, to bring them back to the true 
principles of military fubordination, and to 
render them machines in the hands of the 
fupreme power of the country! Such are 
the diftempers of the French troops! Such 
is their cure! As the army is, fo is the 
navy. The municipalities fuperfede the or- 
ders of the aflembly, and the feamen in 
their turn fuperfede the orders of the muni- 
cipalities From my heart I pity the condi- 
tion of a refpectable fervant of the public, 
like this war minifter, obliged in his old age 
to pledge the aflembly in their civic cups, 
and to enter with an hoary head into all the 
fantaftic vagaries of thefe juvenile politicians. 
Such {chemes are not like propofitions com- 
ing from a man of fifty years wear and tear 
amongft mankind, ‘They feem rather fuch 
as ought to be expected from thofe grand 
compounders in politics, who fhorten the 
road to their degrees in the ftate ; and have 
a certain inward fanatical. affurance and. il- 
lumination upon all fubjects ; upon the cre- 
dit of which one of their doCtors has thought 
fit, with great applaule, and greater fuccefs, 
to caution the aflembly not to attend to old 
men, or to any perfons who valued them- 
felves upon their experience. I fuppofe all 
the minifters of ftate muft qualify, and take 
this teft; wholly abjuring the errors and 
herefies of experience and obfervation.—— 
Every man has his own relifh, But I think, 
if I could not attain to the wifdom, T would 
at leaft preferve fomething of the ftiff and 
peremptory dignity of age. Thefe gentle- 
men deal in regeneration ; but at any price 
I fhould hardly yield my rigid fibres to be 
regenerated by them; nor begin, in my 
grand climaéteric, to fquall in their new ac- 
cents, or to ftammer, in my fecond cradle, 
the elemental founds of their barbarous me- 
taphyfics,”’ 

- QOur Author having concluded his remarks 


‘ on the conftitution of the fupreme and ex- 


ecutive power, the judicature, the military, 
and on the reciprocal relation of all thete 
eltabliihments, he proceeds to comment on 
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the ability thewed by the French legiflators 
with regard to the revenue. ; 

tie is not difpofed to flatter them ia any 
point. He arraigns their wifdom relative 
to this object as freely as in the others he has 
noticed. He even thinks ftill fewer traces 
appear of political judgment»on the fubject 
of. finance than on any other that has de- 
manded their attention. 

‘¢ When the ftates met,”’ fays Mr. Burke, 
‘© it feemed to be the great objeét to im- 
prove the fyfitem of revenuc, to enlarge its 
collection, to cleante it of oppreflion and 
vexation, and to eftablith it on the molt fee 
lid footing. Great were the éxpectations 
entertained on that head throughout Eu- 
rope. It was by this grand arrangement 
that France was to ftand or fall; and this 
became, in my opinion, very properly, the 
telt by which the fkill and patriotifm of 
thofe who ruled in that aflembly would be 
tried. ‘The revenue of the ftate is the flate. 
In effect, all depends upon it, whether for 
fupport or for reformation. The dignity of 
every occupation wholly depends upon the 
quantity and the kind of virtue that may be 
exerted in it. As all great qualities of the 
mind which operate in public,» and are ast 
merely fuffering and paffive, require force 
for their difplay, I had almoft faid for their 
uneguivocal exiltence, the revenue, which 
is the fpring of all power, becomes in its 
adminiltration the iphere of every adtive 
virtue. Public virtue, being of a nature 
magnificent and {plendid, inftituted for great 
things, and converfant about great concerns, 
requires abundant {cope and room, and can- 
not fpread and grow under confinement, and 
in circumftances flraitened, narrow,~ and 
lordid. Through the revenue alone the 
body politic can act in its true genius and 
character, and therefore it will dilplay jult 
as much of its collective virtue, and as 
much of that virtue which may charadterife 
thofe who move it, and are, as it were, its 
life and guiding principle, as it is poffeffed 
For from hence, not 
only magnanimity, and bhberality, and bene- 
ficence, and fortitude, and providence, and 
the tutelary protection of all good arts, de- 


rive their food, and the growth of their or- 


gans, but continence, and felf-denial, and 
labour, and vigilance, and frugality, and 
whatever elfe there is in which the mind 
fhews itfelf above the appetite, are no where 
more in their proper element than in the 
provifion and diftribution of the public 
wealth. It is therefore not without reafon 
that the fcience of fpeculative and practical 
finance, which muft take to its aid fo miny 
auxiliary branches of knowledge, flands high 
in the eftimatién not only of the ordinary 
fort, but.of the wifeft and beit men; and as 
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this {Cience has. grown with the progrefs of 
its object, the profpérity and improvement 
of nations has generaliy encreafed with the 
encreafe of their revenues; and they will 
both continue to grow arid flourifh, as long 
as the balance between what is left to 
firengthen the efforts of individuals, and 
what is colle&ed for the common efforts of 
fiate, bear to each other a due reciprocal 
proportion, and are kept ina clole corre- 
fpondence and communication. And per- 
haps it may tie owing to the greatnels of 
revenues, and to the urgency of ftate necel- 
fitres, that old abufes in the conflitution of 
finances are difcovered, and their true nature 
and rational theory comet to be more per: 
fely underitood ; intomuch, that a fmaller 
revenue micht have heen more dilirefling im 
one period than a far greater 1s found to be 
in another; the proportionate wealth even 
remaining the fame. in this flate of things, 
the French afflembly found fomething in their 
revenues fo prejerve, to fecure, and wilely 
to adminiler, as wellas to abrogate and 
alter. hough theirproudafiimption might 
juflify the feverett tefts, yet in trymg their 
abilities on their financial proceedings, I 
would only econfider what is the plain obvious 
duty of acommon finance minilier, and try 
them. upon that, and not upon models of 
ideal perfection. 

© ‘The objets of a financier are,’ canti- 
nues Mr. Burke, ‘* to fecure an ample 
revenue; to impofe it with judgment and 
equality; to employ it wconamically ; and 
when neceflity obliges him to make ule of 
credit, to fecure its foundations in that in- 
fiance, and for ever, by the clearnels and 
candour of his proceedings, the exadctnels of 
his calculations, and the folidity of his funds. 
On thele heads we may take a ¢hort and 
diflin& view of the merits and abilities of 
thofe in the National Aflembly, who have 


? 


affumed the management of this arduous 
concern. | Far from any encreale of revenue 


in their hands, I find, hy areport ot M. 
Vernicr, from the committee of finances, of 
the fecond of Auguft lait, that the amount 
of the national revenue, as compared with 
its produce before the revolution, was dimi- 
nifhed by the fum of two hundred millions, 
or ¢ight midions fierling of the annual in- 
come, confiderably more than one third of 
the whole ! : 

‘s Jf this be-the refult of great ability, 


never furely was ability dilplayed in a more - 


diltinguifhed manner, or with fo powerful 
an eficct. No common folly, no vulgar 


incapacity, no ordinary official negligence, 


even no official crime, no corruption, no 
peculation, hardly any direét holtility which 
we have feen in the modern world, conid m 
fo fhort a time Rave made io complete an 






























































overthrow of the finances, and with them, 
of the ftrength of a great kingdom. 

* The fophifters and declaimers, as foon 
as the aflembly met, began with decrying 
the ancient conftirution of the revenue in 
many of ats moft eflential branches, fuch as 
the public monopoly of falt. They charged 
it, astrulyasunwiicly, with being ill-con- 
trived, opprefiive, and partial. ‘This repre- 
fentation they were not fatisfied to make ule 
of in ipeeches preliminary to fome plan of 
reform; they declared it in a folemn refolu- 
tion or public fentence, as it were. judicially, 
pafied upon it; and this they difperfed 
throughout the nation. At the time they 
pafied the decree, with the fame gravity 
they ordered this tame abfurd, oppreffive, 
and partial tax to be paid, until they could 
find a. revenue toreplace it. The confequence 
was mevitable. The provinces which had 
been always exempted from this falt mono- 
poly, fome of whom are charged with other 
contributions, perhaps equivalent, were 
totally dilinclined to bear any part of the 
burthen, which by an equal difiribution was 
to redeem the others. As to the affembly, 
occupied as it was with the declaration and 
violation of the rights of men, and with 
their arrangements for general confufion, it 
had neither leifure nor capacity to contrive, 
nor .authority to enforce any plan of any 
kind relative to the replacing the tax or 
equalizing it, or compeniating the provinces, 
or for conducting their minds to any fcheme 
of accommodation with the other diftridts 
which were to be relieved. 

‘¢ The. people of the falt provinces, im- 
patient under taxes condemned by the autho- 
rity which had direfied their payment, 
very Joon found their patience exhaulted.— 
They thought themfelves as fkilful in demo- 
hfhing as the aflembly could be. They re- 
lieved themfelves by throwing off the whole 
burthen. Animated by this example, each 
diftrict, or part of a diftrit, judging of its 
own, grievance by its own feeling, and of its 
remedy by its own opinion, did as it pleafed 
with other taxes. . 

‘¢ Weare next to fee,’ fays our Au- 
thor, ** how they have conduéted themfelves 
in contriving equal impofitions, proporti- 
oned to the means of the citizens, and the 
lealt likely to lean heavy on-the active capi- 
tal employed in the generation of that pri- 
vate wealth, from whence the public fortune 
muit be derived. By fuffering the feveral 
diftrié&ts, and deveral of the individuals in 
each diltrict, to judge of what part of the 
old revenue they might withhold, inftead of 
better principles of equality, anew inequali- 
ty was mtroduced of the moit opprediive 
kind. Payments were regulated by dilpofi- 
tions. The parts of the kingdom which 
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were the moft fubmiflive, the moft orderly, 
or the moft affectionate to the common- 
wealth, bore the whole burthen of the ftate. 
Nothing turns out to be fo oppreffive and _ 


unjult asa feeble government. To fill up 
all the deficiencies in the old impofitions, and 
the new deficiencies of every kind which 
were to be expected, what remainedto a ftate 
without authority? The National Affembly 
called tor a voluntary benevolence; fora 
fourth part of the income of all the citizens, 
to be eltimated on the honour of thofe who 
were to pay. They obtained fomething 
more than could be rationally calculated, but 
what was, far indeed, from anf{werable to 
their real neceffitics, and much lefs to their 
fond expectations. Rational people could 
have hoped for little from this their tax in 
the difguife of a benevolence; atax, weak, 
inefle&tive, and unequal; a tax by which 
luxury, avarice, and lelfifhnels were {creen- 
ed, andthe load thrown upon produive 
capital, upon integrity, generofity, and 
public fpirit—a tax of regulation upon vir- 
tuc. At length the mafk is thrown off, 
and they are now trying means (with lit- 
tle fuccefs) of exaéting their benevolence by 
force. 

‘© This benevolence, the ricketty offspring 
of weaknels, was tobe fupported by another 
refource, the twin brother of the fame proli- 
fic imbecility.. The patriotic donations were 
to make good the failure of the patriotic 
contribution. John Doe was to become 
fecurity for Richard Roe. By this fcheme 
they took things of much price from the 
giver, comparatively of fmall value to the 
receiver; they ruined feveraltrades; they 
pillaged the crown of its ornaments, the 
churches of their plate, and the people of 
their perfonal decorations. The invention of 
thefe juvenile pretenders to liberty, was in 
reality nothing more than a fervile imitation 
of one of the pooreft refources of doating 
defpotiim. They took an old huge full- 
bottomed perriwig out of the wardrobe of 
the antiquated frippery of Louis XIV. to 
cover the premature baldne(3 of the National 
Afflembly. They produced this old fahhion- 
ed formal folly, though it had been fo 
abundantly expofed in the memoirs of the 
Duke de St. Simon, if to reafonable men it 
had wanted any arguments to difplay its 
mifchief and infufficiency. A device otf the 
fame kind was tried in my memory by Louis 
XV. but it anfwered at no time. How- 
ever, the neceffities of ruinous wars were 
fome excufe for defperate projects. The 
deliberations of calamity are rarely wife.— 
But here was a feafon for difpofition and 
providence. It was in atime of profound 
peace, then enjoyed for five years, and pro- 
mifing a much longer continuance, that 
they had recourfe tu this defperate trifling. 
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They were fure to lofe more reputation by 
fporting, in their ferions fituation, with thefe 
toys and playthings of finance, whieh have 
filled half their journals, than could pofiibly 
be compenfated by the poor temporary 
fapply which they afforded. It teemed as 
if thofe who adopted fuch projects .were 
wholly ignorant of their circumitances, of 
wholly unequal to their neceflities. What- 
ever virtue may be in thele devices, it is obe 
vious that neither the patriotic gifts, nor the 
patriotic contribution, can ever be relorted 
toagain. The refources of public folly are 
foonexhanfted. The whole indeed of their 
fcheme of revenue is to make, by. any arti- 
fice, an appearance of a full refervoir for 
the hour, whilft at the fame time they cut 
off the {prings and living fountains of pers 
rennial fupply. The account not long fince 
furnifhed by Mr, Necker was meant, with 
out queftion, to be favourable. He gives a 
flattering view of thé means of getting 
through the year; but he exprefles, as it is 
natural he thould, fome apprehenfion for 
that which was to fucceed. On this laft 
prognoftic, inftead of entering into the 
grounds of this apprehenfion, inorder, by 
a proper forefight, to prevent the prognolti- 
cated evil, Mr. Necker receives a fort of 
friendly reprimand from the prefident of 
the aflembly.” 

Mr. Burke finithes his very ample ftrice 
tures on the French finances with fome fee 
verecenfures on the financiers, whom herepre- 
fents as being apt to fee nothing in revenue 
but banks and circulations, annuities on 
lives, tontines, perpetual rents, and what 
he ludicroufly calls *¢ all the {mall wares of 
the fhop.”’ In a fettled order of the ftate, 
he obferves that thele things are not to be 
flighted, nor is the fkill in them to be held 
of trivial eftimation, They are good, he 
fays, but then only good, when they af- 
fume the effects of that fettled order, and 
are built upon it. But when men think that 
thefe beggarly contrivances may ljupply a 
refource for the evils which refult from 
breaking up the foundations of public orders 
and from caufing or fuffering the principles 
of property to be fubverted, they will, 
in the ruin of their country, leave a melane 
choly and lafting monument of the effect of 
prepofterous politics, and prefumptuous 
fhort-fighted, narrow-minded wildom, 

Our Author next makes fome reflections 
on the pretences to liberty made by fome cha- 
racters, and applies his obfervations to the 
National Affembly, in the following words ¢ 
“* The effects of the incapacity thewn by the 
popular in ali the great members of the come 
monwealth are to be covered with the * all 
atoning name” of liberty. In fome peo- 
ple I tec great liberty indeed ; im manys if 
not in the moit, an oppreflive degrading 
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fervitude. But what is liberty without wif- 
dom, and without virtue? It is the greateft 
of all poffible evils; for it is folly, ‘vice, 
and madnefs, without tuition or reftraint. 
Thofe who knew what virtuous liberty is, 
cannot bear to {ce it difgraced by incapable 
heads, on account of their having high-found- 
ing words in their mouths. Grand, {welling 
fentiments of liberty, I am fure I do not def- 
pile. They warm the heart; they enlarge 
and liberalife our minds; they animate our 
courage in a time of confli€t. Old as ] am, 
I read the fine raptures of Lucan and Cor- 
neille with pleafure. Neither do I wholly 
condemn the little arts and devices of popu- 
larity. They facilitate the carrying of ma- 
ny points of moment; they keep the peo- 


ple together, they refreth the mind in its ex- - 


ertions ; they diflute occafional: gaiety over 
the fevere brow of moral freedom. Every 
politician ought to’ facrifice to the graces ; 
and to join compliance with reafon. But in 
fuch an undertaking as that in France, all 
thefe fubfidiary fentiments and artifices are 
of little avail. To make a government re- 
quires no great prudence. Settle the feat of 
power; teach obedience; and the work 1s 
done. To give freedom is ftill more ealy. 
It is not neccffary to guide ; it only requires 
to Iet go the rein. But to forma free 
government; that is, to temper together 
thele oppolite elements of liberty and re- 
ftraint in one confiftent work, requires much 
thought, deep refleQion, a fagacious, pow- 
erful and combining mind. ‘This I do not 
find in thofe who take the lead in the Natio- 
nal Affembly. Perhaps they are not fo mi- 
ferably deficient as they appear, I rather be- 
lieve it. It would put them below the com- 
mon level of underftanding. But when the 
leaders choofe to make themfelves bidders at 
an auction of popularity, their talents, in 
the conftruction of the ftate, will be of no 
fervice. ‘They will become flatterers inftead 
of legiflators ; the inftruments not the guides 
of the people. If any of them fhould hap- 
te to propole a fcheme of liberty, foberly 
imired, and defined with proper qualificatt- 
ons, he will be immediately outbid~ by his 
competitors, who will produce fomething 
more {plendidly popular.’ Sufpicions will be 
raifed of his fidelity to his caufe. Modera- 
tion will be ftigmatized as the virtue of cow- 
ards, and compromifed as the prudence of 
traitors; until, in hopes of preferving the 
credit which may enable him to temper and 
moderate on fome oecafions, the popular 
leader is obliged to become active in propa- 
gating dogtrines, and eftablithing powers, 
that will afterwards defeat any fober pur- 
pole at which he ultimately might have 
aimed.”’ 

Mr. Burke concludes his work, by giving 
the following account of himfelf, 
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 T have little to recommend my opini- 
ons, but long obfervation and much imparti- 
ality. “They come from one who has been 
no tool of power, no flatterer of greatnefs ; 
and who in his laft acts does not with to 
belye the tenour of his life. They come 
from one, almoft the whole of whofe pub- 
lic exertion has been a ftruggle for the li- 
herty of others; -from one in whofe breaft 
no anger durable or vehement has ever been 
kindled, but by what he confidered as ty- 
ranny; and who fnatches from his fhare in 
the endeavours which are ufed by good men 
to difcredit opulent oppreffion, the hours he 
has employed on your affairs; and who in 
fo doing perfuades himfelf he has not de- 
parted from his ufual office: they come 
from one whio defires honours, diftinctions, 
and emoluments, but little; and who ex- 
pects them not at all; who has no contempt 
tor fame, and no fear of obloquy Be 
fhuns contention, though he will hazartin 
opinion: from one who withes to preferve 
confiftency ; but who would preferve con- 
fiftency by varying his means to fecure the 
unity of his end; and, when'the equipoile 
of the veffel in which h® fails, may be en- 
dangered by overloading it upon one fide, 
is defirous of carrying the {mall -weiglit of 
his reatons to that which may preferve its 
equipoife.”’ | 

Such is the general outline of this work, 
which whatever be its defects in fome re- 
{pects, in others is well worth the attention 
of the reader. It abounds in jnft and folid 
reflections, but it is fo digreffive and deful- 
tory, that it is extended to an enormous 
bulk, containing no lefs than 356 pages in 
oétavo. Had the author been more !yfte- 
matic in his manner, he might furely, woth 
the abilities he poffefles, comprifed all the 
effential matter in a fourth part of the 
compafs, We apprehend too, that in [pight 
of the pains Mr. Burke has taken to depre- 
ciate the French Revolution, his work will 
make few profelytes to his opinion; for 
though in point of compofition it 1s cers 
tainly a mafterly performance, yet in point 
of argument it is greatly defective All 
his genius, wit and labour are intfufficient to 
prove that the French nation was not im a 
wretched ftate of flavery ; without @ 
Conititution, aml with an arbitrary Govern- 
ment; and that as Liberty is the natural 
birth right of all Heaven’s creatures, they 
have all*a right to*the enjoyment of it, and 
to emancipate themf Ives from the fervile 
ftate to which they had. been reduced by a 
tyrannical exercile of power: for nothing 
can be more monftrous than what the 
Poet calls 
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That many cruelties were exercifed in brings 
ing about the. Revolution, and that ‘many 
individuals fuffered in their fortunes, is no 
wonder: Revolutions are not to be accom- 
plifhed without thefe concomitant evils, efpe- 
cially in great and mighty empires. If we 
reafon from analogy, let us compare the 


 Englith with the French Revolution. We 


juftly boaft of the former, and term it the 
Great and Gloricus Revolution. But this 
great and glorious event was not effected 
without infinitely more ftruggles, blood and 
trealure, mafiacres and cruelties than the 
French Revolution was attended with. As 
fellow men, as Chriflians, and lovers of 
Liberty, we ought to congratulate the 
French nation on the recovery of their natu- 
ral rights, and to with that they may fettle 
their newly acquired Conftitution on the fo- 
lid foundations of Wildom and Juftice. 


‘2 Confeffions of FY. Y. Rouffeau. 


[ Conclufion of Rouffeau’s Adventure with 
Lulietta. } 


[Continued from Page 396.] 


EFORE I left her, however, continues 
Rouffeau, [ afked her permifiion to 
wait on her the next day; but fhe put me 
off tillthe day after, adding, with an ironical 
{mile, that fhe was certain | muft want relt. 
I pafled the interval very. uncomfortal)ly, 
with a heart deeply fmitten by her charms 
and graces, and a mind unealy trom the 
confcioufnefs of my palt abjurdity ; and 
from regret at having fpent thole mo- 
ments in making myle!f ridiculous, which 
it only depended on myfelf to have render- 
ed the moft delicious of my life. I was 
extremely impatient to repair the time I had 
fo foolifhly loft, though I was ftill uneafy 
in fpite of myfelf, at my inability to re- 
concile the accomplifhments of this adorable 
girl, with the infamy of her fituation.. At 
the appointed hour [-ran, or rather flew, to 
her houfe. I know not whether her paffions 
would have experienced a fuller gratification 
at this vifit, but her pride molt certainly 
would; and I anticipated the delight I 
fhould experience in convincing her, in more 
refpects than one, that 1 knew how to re- 
pair my paft faults; but fhe faved me this 
trouble, tor mny gondolier, Whom I tent be- 
fore to know whether fhe was vilible, 





brought me word that fhe had fet out for 


Florence the preceding evening. If | was 
not fully fenfible of the wermth of my love 
when I had her in. my power, now that | 
had loft her, it burft forth with additional 
firength. 1 have not yet cealed to regret 
her, not but—all amiable and lovely as fhe 
was—I couk! have conivied mytelf for her 
lols ; but the idea of her departing with 
luch a contemptible opinion ot me, as fhe 
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mult neceflarily entertain, debarred all hopes 


of contolation.’’ | 

‘The ‘oillowing extraés comprize the hif- 
tory of 2 mufical drama, written hy Rouf> 
feau, and called the Village Conjuror, 

‘* The part with which Thad taken the 
greateit pains, and in which [ have deviated 
the moft from the common path, wad the 
recitative. It was accented in a manner that 
was totally new, and was adapted to the 
delivery of the words. They durft not, 
however, leave this horrid innovation, which 
they icared would prove too difgufting to 
the ears of thofe who never judged for 
themtelves. I was therefore compelled to 
allow Francueil and Jelyotte to compofe-an- 
other -recitative, but I would have nothing 
to do with it myfelf. | 

‘¢ When every thing was ready. and the 
day of performance fixed, they afked me 
to go to Fontainbleau to attend the laft re- 
hearfal; I confented, and went with Made- 
moilelle F--, G.--+-+, and the Abbé 
Raynal, I believe, im one of the public cars 
riages. The orcheftra was numerous, be- 
ing. compoled of the performers of the 
opera, and thote of the king. . Jelyotte play- 
ed Colin; Mademoifeile Fel, Colette ; Cu- 
villier, the Conjaror; the chorus fingers 
were the fame as at the opera-houle. | 
fard very little myfelf; Jelyotte had had the 
fole management of it; I did not with to 
alter any thing he had done, and in {pite of 
all my Roman firmnefs, | was as fhame- 
taced as.a tchool boy, in the prefence of fo 
many people. . 

‘6 The next day» the day of performs 
ance-~] went to breakfafl at the cole houfe 
au grand Commun. ‘There was a great 
deal of company there; and they were 
talking of the reheartal which had taken 
place the preceding day, and of the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining admiffion. An of- 
ficer, who was preicent, obferved that he 
had found no trouble in procuring admiffion; 
and began to relate every thing that had 
pafled at the rehearia'; deicribing the au- 
thor, and repeating all that he had faid 
and done; but what furprited me in this 
long recital, made with equal confidence 
and fimplicity, was that it did not contain 
one fyllable of truth. It was very clear to 
me that the man who was talking fo know- 
ingly of the relearfal, had net been prejent 
at it, lince, though he had faid fo much 
about the author, he did not know him 
though he now flood before his eyes. i he 
molt fingular circuniflance attending this 
curious {cene, was the efiect it produced 
upon me. The officer wav of a certain 
ages he had neither the manners nor ap- 
pearance of a talkative coxcomb ; his coun- 
tenance announced a man of merit; and 
his crofs of St. Lewis proclaimed him old 
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in the fervice. He interefted me in fpite 
of his impudence, and in fpite of myfelf ; 
while he was dealing out his lyes, | blufh- 
ed.for him, caft my eyes on the ground, 
“and fate upon thorns ; I fometimes puzzied 
my brain to find an excule for him, with- 
ing to believe that he was only in an error, 
and really thought what he iaid to be true. 
Av length, trembling Iefl. any one fhould.re- 
collect me and expole him, I mace hafte to 
finith my chocolate, without faying a word, 
and holding down my head as I pafled 
him, hurried out of the roorn as faft as pof:. 
fible ; while the. company were employed 
in making their own remarks on the ac- 
count they had received from him. When 
I reached the ftreet, 1 perceived L was in 2 
violent per{piration, and I am very fure that 
if any. one had recelledted me, and called me 
by my name before I left the room, I 
fhould have betrayedall the thame and con 
fufion of a criminal, from mere anxiety at 
the pain which the. poor man mult have 
ME on finding himfelf detected in 
alye. I am. now arrived at one of ‘thofe 
critical moments of my life, ‘in which it is 
dificult to prederve ihe ityle of -a fimple 
narrative, becaule it is next to impoffible 
that the narrative itielf fhould be exempt 
from every fymptom of cenfure or apology. 
I will attempt, however, merely to relate 
any conduct, with the motives’ by which i 
Was influenced: without adding <either 
blame or comméiation. er | 
** I was that day drefled in the fame 
negligent manner as was ulual with me; 
amy beard was. long, and my wig but indif- 
derently combed; miitaking this contempt 
of decency for an act of courage, L entered 
thus equipped—that very placé: which 
was loon to be honoured: with the prefence 
oi the king, the queen, the royal family, 
and .of the whole court. JF feated myielf 
in Monfieur Cury’s box, to which he con- 
ducted me himielf, It was a large box 
over the flage, oppofite to a fmaller one that 
was more cievated, and which was appro- 
priated to the ule of the king and Madame 
de Pompadour. Surrounded by ladies, and 
being the only man who was placed: in the 
froat of the box, i could not but imagine 
that they had placed me there merely that 
I might be more expoied to public view. 
When the candles. were lighted, . finding 
myielt thus equipped in the midit of peo- 
ple who were all exceedingly well dreiled, [ 
began tofecl uncomfortable; I afked my- 
felt if J was in my proper place? if iJ 
was. properly drefied for iuch a ieat? ant 
after fome minuiés uneafinels, I anfwcred in 
the afhrmative, with a degree of imtrepidi- 
ty, whtr-h probably proceeded rather irom 
the impoitibility of remedying my impro- 
pricy, (uen wom the dorce of miy rea.ons, 
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I faid to myfelf—1 am in my proper place, 
fince |. am come by invitation, to fee my 
own piece performed, fince I wrote it only for 
that parpofe, and fince, after all, nobody 
has a greater right than myfelf, to enjoy 
the fruits of my labour and talents. | am 
drefled as ufual; neither better nor worle - 
if I begin to fubmit to public opinion in one 
point, { fhall foon be compelled to fubmit 
toit in ally To ad confiftently with my 
principles, I ought not to blufh at beiny 
jeen in any place whatever, equipped ac- 
cord. g ‘tothe fation of life Ihave chofen 
for mylfelf:> my outward appearance is 
fimple and unadorned, but neither beggarly 
nor uncleaniy; a beard is not unclean!y in 
itfelf, fince we receive it from nature, and 
fince, aceording to times and fathions, it is 
fometimes confidéered’ as an ornament. | 
fhall be thought ridiculous, impertinent ; - 
weil, what isthat tome! I oughtto know 
how to fupport ridicule and cenfure fo long 
as { do net merit them. After this little 
foliloquy, £ felt myfelf fo bold, that had 
there been any thing to put my intrepidity 
to the teft, I thould have difplayed a toler- 
able fhare of it. But, whether from. the 
prefence of the fovereign, or the natural 
difpofition of the audience, theré was no- 
thing impolite of difobliging in the curiofi- 
ty which 1 excited. J was fo fenfibly at- 
fected by thefe appearances, that [ began to 
feel anxious for'the fate of my piece, fear- 
ing that its effect might be fach as to coun- 
teract the evident partiality of thofe who 
feemed eager for an opportunity of applaud- 
ing me. I was prepared to meet their rail- 
lery; but their kind looks, which I did not 
expect, fo far overcame me, that when the 
curtain drew up, I trembled like a child, 

(+ ©] foon faw enough to raife my {pirits. 
The piece’ was miferably acted, but both 
the vocal and inftrumental mufic were ex- 
ecuted in a fuperior fiyle. In the very firtt 
{cene, which ‘i8 really fimple and affecting, 
I heard a murmur of applauie and aftonith- 
ment, which is very tiicommon in pieces 
of that kind. The fermentation encrealing 
every moment, very foon extended over 
the whele houle, and, to fpeak a la Mon- 
te/quieu, augmented its efiect by its effect 
itfelf. In the feene betwe-n Cola and Co- 
lette, this ef@&t was at its greateft height. 
It is not permitted to clap in the king's pre- 
fence; aud this reftraint proved of great 
fervice bothto the author and his piece. | 
heard women whifpering around me, who 
feemed beautiful as ancels, and who faid to 
each otherin alow voice ; That is charm: 
ing, that is heavenly; there is not a note 
in that but {peaks tothe heart. “Ihe ides 
of exciting fuch emotions in the bofoms 9 
fo many amiabF creaiures aficcted .m% 
even wo tears; PF could not refraia from 
wee pig 
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weeping at the firft duet, but I had the plea- 
fure of perceiving that I was not the only 
perion who wept. Thele plealing retiec- 
tions, however, experienced a momentary 
interruption from the recollefion of M, 
de Treitorens’s concert; which recollection 
produced the fame effect as the flave who 
held the crown over the - heads of thole 
who received the honours of a triumph ; 
but the fenfation did not lait; and I toon 
enjoyed my glory fully and uninterruptedly. 
fam very certain, however, that at that 
moment, the fatisfaCtion of the man role 
fuperior to the vanity of the author, and 
affuredly if the audience had confifted fole- 
ly of men, I fhould not have been agitat- 
edas I was, inceflantly, with the defire of 
kifling away the delicious tears which I 
caufed to flow. I have feen pieces excite 
more lively tranfports of admiration, but I 
never faw a whole audience, particularly at 
court, and on a fir ft performance more 
deeply and more pleafingly affected. ‘Thole 
who witneffed the fcene, cannot fail to re- 
collect it, for its effect was truly fingular. 

‘© That fame night the Duke d’Aumont 
fent to defire I would go tothe Palace the 
next morning ateleven, when he would pre- 
fent me tothe King. M. De Cury, wh 
was the bearer of this mefiage, told me he 
believed it was in agitation to give me a pen- 
fion, and that the King withed to announce 
itto me himfelf. Willi any one believe that 
the night which followed this brilliant day, 


was a night of anguifh and perplexity to me? 


My firft idea, after that of my prefentation 
to the King, was, that the trequent delire 
of making water, which had put me to 
great pain that very evening, during the 
reprefentation, might attack me the next 
day while I was waiting tor his Majetty, 
-either in his apartments or in the gallery, in 
the micft of the nobility. This infirmity 
was the chief reafon why I forbore to fre- 
quent large circles, and the company of 
women. ‘The bare idea of the fituation to 
which fuch an attack would reduce me, was 
fufficient to bring it on: thofe only who have 
experienced a fimilar fituation, can form a 
competent idea of the alarm which the dan- 
ger of falling into it muft in[pire, 

‘© J next fancied myfelf inthe prefence of 
the King, who condefcended to flop and 
fpeak tome: that would be the very time 
at which prefence of mind would be moft 
requifite ta enable me to anfwer with pro- 
priety; but would my curfed timidity, 
which torments me in the prelence of every 
ftranger, have fled before the King of 
France, or would it have fuffered me to 
make a proper choice of words for my an- 
fwer? | wifhedto thow that [ was tcna- 
ble of the honour which fo great a monarch 
conferred on me, without laying afide that 
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air and tone of feverity which I had adopted. 
For this purpofe it was requifite to envelope 
fome great and beneficial truth in a commen- 


dation at once elegant and merited, In ore 
der to prepare a happy anfwer beforehand, 
it was neceflary that I thould forefee precife- 
ly what he would fay to me; and, after 
that, I was fure when I came into the King’s 
pretence, to forget every word of my ftu- 
died compliment. What would become of 
me, if at that moment, and before the 
eyes of the whole Court, fome of my ufual 
blunders thould efeapeme? The danger of 
this alarmed and affrighted me to fuch a des 
gree, that I determined, let what would be 
the conlequence, not to expole mylelf to it. 

‘© Itis true, that, by this determination, 
I loft the peniion, which was, in a manner, 
offered to my acceptance; but at the fame 
time Lexempted myfelf from the yoke it 
mult have impofed on me. I mnuft have 
bidden adieu to truth, liberty and refolation. 
How could I have ever dared in future to 
talk of independence and difintereltednefs ? 
After accepting the penfion, I mult either 
have fubmitted to Gatter, or have remained: 
filent: befides, who wou!d have enfured me 
the payment of 1?) How many meatfures to 
take, how many peopletofolicit! I thould 
have more trouble and care in accepting than 
inrefufingit. I thought, therefore, that in 
giving it up, T acted confiftently with my 
principles, and facrificed a thadew to afub- 
ftance. J communicated my refolution to 
G » who railed no objection to its 
to others [ alledged the flate of my health as 
the motive of my departure, and left Fone 
tainbleau that very morning, 

‘¢ My departure made a noife, and I wae 
generally blamed. ‘The real motives of my 
conduct could not be felt by every body ; 
to accufe me of a foolifh pride was fooner 
done, and it was alfo more fatisfactory to 
thofe who were coni{cious that, in a fimilar 
fituation, they would not have adted as J 
did. ‘The next day I received a note from 
Jelyotte, to inform me of the fuccels of this 
piece, and to tell me that the King was ab- 
folutely infatuated with it. ** He never ceaf- 
es to fing,’’ faid he, ‘ during the whole 
day, with the worfl voice in his dominions 
—** | have loft my true love, all my happi- 
nefs is fled.””’ He added, that * The Vil- 
lage Conjuror” was to be played a fecond 
time in the courfe of a fornight, which fuf- 
ficiently declared to the whele world the 








‘complete fuccefs of the firlt reprefenta- 


tion. 

‘+ Two days after this, as I was going to 
fup with Madame D’ ¥y» about nine 
in the evening, a hackney coach drove up 
jult between me and the door of her houte; 
fome one in the coach beckoned to me, up- 
on which I got into it, and touad « was Di- 
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derot. He talked of the penfion with a de- 
of warmth, which I fhould not have 
expected from a philofopher. He did not 
blame me for retufing to be prefented to the 
King, but he cenfured me extremely for my 
jndificrence “with regard to the penfion: he 
told me that if I was difintercited on my 
own account, J ought not to neglect the in- 
terelt of Madame 'e Vafieur and her daugh- 
ter; that, on the contrary, I fhould feize 
every opportunity of providing tor them by 
honeit means ; and that asno one could yet 
fay that 1 had abfolutely refufed the penfion, 
he maintained that l ought to avail myfelf 
of the evident difpofition to grant it, and 
{pare no pains or folicitations to obtain it. 
Although his zeal afiected me, I could not 
relifh his maxims, and we had a violent dif- 
pute on the fubject, the firfit that ever oc- 
curred between us; and indeed we have 
never had any di/putes but of the fame na- 
ture, proceeding trom his earneiinels im pre- 
icribing to me the line of conduct which he 
was of opinion I fhould purine: and my 
fteadinefs in refufing to a&t contrary to my 
own ideas of propriety.” , 


Drawn from 
the Life. 


HE love which Amanta bore to. Diflo- 
lotus was the eilect of virtue, and an 
efleem formed for him at a very early period 
of life, and her laft moments were fpent upon 
his bofom: fhe died, uttering ejaculations to 
heaven for his future happinets. | 
The vital {park had no fooner left her 
lovely form, and her fine eyes were clofed 
in eternal peace, than Diffolutus began to 
refi. & on his paft conduct. He well knew 
he had been the caufe of imfufing into 
Amanta’s heart thofe fatal feelings which 
configned her to an early grave ; and his 
accufing conicience told him he was her 
murderer. He recapitulated the many 
blefings her laft words had afked for him, 
and the many thanks he had beftowed on 
him for his apparent kindnefs to her during 
their connubial ftate. ‘The recollection of her 
words aéted as fo many daggers to his al- 
ready forely wounded mind; it was too 
much for hi fenfes to bear. A derangement 
vw! the brain came on, even before the lait 





offices to Amanta could take place 3 and on 
the fame day that the earth incloted her re- 


mais, amagihoufe received his. 

‘the firft month of his confinement was 
marked by a fixed melancholy, a pentive 
fjuilenneis ; not a word eicaped his lips ; 
and from his fubfequent conduct, it feemed 
as if he had been colike¢ling matter for {peech 
for the time to come; for foon his ravings 
became continual, and the iubjects of them 
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his intemperance, his ingratitude, and his 


libertinifm. In one of his paroxyfms, he 
imagined himfelf furrounded by myriads of 
fiends, who were {pitting on him gall and 
fire, goading him with fharp inftruments, 
and the ftings of hellith alps and adders, 
compelling him to drink of liquid fire, and 
forcing him into a horrid cavern, lighted by 
the blue flames of fulphureous torches, at the 
entrance of which were monfters and imps, 
of horrid forms, perched on trees of ‘fire, 
yelling hideoufly, yet not fo loud as to drown 
the groans and lamentations of the libertines, 
the extortioncrs, the murderers, and the 
faife friends it contained. ‘ They addrefs 
me,’ faid Diflolutus, * they call me friend 
and coadjutor. Oh! friendfhip accurs’d ! 
I know ye all! my worft of foes. Keep 
them trom me, my much injured Amanta; 
your merciful heart was ever wont to pity 
and. reheve diftreis and milery ; protect! 
Oh protect from their hard fangs your 
acknowledged, but repentant murder- 
er! Amanta hears me! I fee her ftretch 
her hands towards me! fhe ftruggles with 
my tormentors: they are repelled: and I 
am once more happy. For a few minutes 
the wretched man appeared tranquil ; but 
his troubled imagmation returning, prefented 
to him thecorpfe of a young woman, whom 
he had feduced from virtue, whom he had 
abandoned to milery, and who, from the 
defertions of her family and conne¢tions, in 
a fit of defperate phrenzy put an end to her 
exiftence. In a tone of fullen anguifh he 
exclaimed, ‘*. Hence, fhrouded vifion! 
Alas, for thee and me there is no joyful 
hereafter! our lot is eternal perdition !’ 
then, biting the chain by which he was fe- 
cured to the floor of his cell, he groaned, he 
ftruggled, until tears gave a fhort relief to 
the fever of defpair. He -fometimes feemed 
to pray, but what he uttered in. thefe emo- 
tions was quite indiftinét: he was nearly 
deftitute of clothing, trom not fuffering that 
furnifhed by his friends to be put on him; 
and the raiment he came in being in a fhort 
time reduced by his violence to the very 
fhreds and tatters ; and this man, the man 
who, but a few months fince, walked erect, 
and was proud of his fituation in life, now 
ranked amongft the moft wretched of the 
fons of men. : 

Two years he continued in this mourn- 
ful ftate, when, .in one of his molt violent 
fits of phrenzy, he bit his tongue almoft 
afunder, which {welling to a great degree, 
prevented him from taking any nourithment ; 
and he died, literally ftarved; gnafhing his 
teeth, but incapable of utterance. 

Ye libertines, who affect to defpile refiec- 
tion, ponder on the end of this man. Ye 
inconliderate, who waite your never-return- 
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ing hours with wretches like him, know, 
that focial vice, and not friendthip, has 


formed the horrid union. No longer con- 
fume the day in riot ;—no longer revel out 
the night in illicit enjoyment. To avoid 
difgrace and mifery, reform. Let not, O 
let not the milferable end of Diffolutus 
66 be regiftered in vain !” 


Stri@ures on the Charaéter of Skakefpeare’s 
Hamlet. 


HERE feems to be a miftake in the 


attempt which fome have made, in 


juftification of Shakefpeare, to reconcile the 


melancholy to the jocularity of Hamlet. 
For his jocularity, I fhould rather conceive, 
fprung more from the elevated than from 
the melancholy parts of hisnature. He was 
not, firictly fpeaking, a melancholy man ; 
although it be true, that at times he was 
plunged into a ftate of genuine and deep 
dejection. In fuch a ftate, and in certain 
kinds of it, we have heard of the joy of 
grief, and can underftand Ranken Competes 
{weetly grave and penfive ; but the gdiety 
and pleafantry of grief are things which 
probabiy never exifled. It is, on the other 
hand, the exclulive act of a great mind, to 
make truce with forrow ; to put mirth in its 
ftead; and Hamlet, in fuch ‘{cenes, was 
only for a littie refuming his firength. 
Even the melancholy which is aferibed to 
himfelf, was often not melancholy, but 
wild contemplation and reverie. 

There are many iimilar inftances of the 
connediion between elevation and pleafan- 
try, both in the character of nations and of 
individuals. The Spaniar’s, for example, 
are deicribed to be of a great and lofty {pi- 
rit; yet among no people is there more 
humour. Individuals of this caft are not 
unfrequently to be met with in every coun- 
try. Moliere may be initanced, who was 
one of the moft ferious and refpectable men 
that ever lived ; and yet no writer has had 
fuch a propenfity to farce and buffeonery ; 
his plays being in general juit the counter- 
parts of himiclf. It ts upon fuch principles 
I would venture to explain the pleafantrics 
of Hamlet; in which he rofe up, at times, 
from an abyfs of anguifh, to make a mere 
{port of human fuflerings. 

The caufes of Hamlet’s dilatory progrefs 
have been already pointed out in general ; 
and the more narrowly we take a view of 
him, the more we fhal! always find his fen- 
fibiiity to be, in the firft moments, fuch, as 
led to infiant and morta! action; while his 
gentienefs, like an equa | weigh t on the other 
fide, counteracted itis whole force.—Shake- 
fpeare has deferibed him, in the cool flate 
of his mind, as averfe, and eren flocked, 
at the thought of killing. 


eas sn ~~ 
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that in this flate he was “ as patient as the 
female dove.”?” If we take his own account 
of himfelf, he was a coward: 


Now, whether it be 

Beflial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple 

Ot thinking Loo prec ilely on the event--—- 

A thought’ which, quartered, hath but one 

part wifdom, 

And ever three parts coward—I do not 
: know, 

Why yet I live to fay, This thing’s 


{oO a or 





There was a fuperftition alfo in Hamlet, 
which prevented him from putting the 
ulurper to death when in the act of prayer. 
For the reafon he himielf gave of deterring 
this was, that if he killed the King in the 
midit of his devotions, he would in taé be 
doing him a good fervice, * fending a vil- 
lain to heaven,.”’ | 


Why, this is hire and fa! lary, not revenge. 

He took my father groisly, full of bread, 

With all his crimcs broad blown, as flufh as 
May ; 

And how his andit flands, who knows, fave 
Heaven ? 


He put up his fword, and waited till he 
fhould find him engaged in drink, rages 
inceft, gaming, fwearing, or other act that 
‘* had no relith of falvation in’t ;’ 


Then trip him, that his heels may kick at 
lieaven, 
And that his foul may be as damn’d and 


black 
As hell, whereto it goes. 


The fentiments in this laft paffage have 
been confidered as the moft difficult to be 
defended in the whole character of ilamlet. 
Without having recourle to a 
them upon the principies of retaliation, anc 
other nleas, there fecms to be ground for 
an explication of a very dith nature 
founded upon what appears to be the real 
character of this perfonage, and altogether 
exculpating him fromthe charge of thote 
horrid difpofitions which he has been lup» 
pole: d here to potle fs. 

Hamlet in thefe lines Ls it may be allows 

ed to offer a conjectu re), % 3 really impo . 
ing upon himleif ; lg an excule for 


’ 
tie fence oF 


rent 


his averfion at bloodthed, for his gowardice, 
his ** craven agar’ in the firll mo 
ments, he propofes inftantly to trike -———- 
‘ now Lil a0t. *”* ilis ordinary foftacts 
immediately recurs; and he endeavours to 
hide it from himfelf, by projecting a more 
awful death at ainture period, but which 
he feems never to have thought of ofrere 
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bafely propofing to Laertes to ufe ** a fword 
unbated,”’ is a fufficient proof that there 
was nothing dark or malignant in his na- 


ture. 





ae He being remifs, 
Moft generous, and free from all contriving, 
Wiil not perufe the foils.’ | 


The execution of the two {chool- fellows, 
Rofencrantz and Guildenftern, in confe- 
guence of an artifice which he contrived 
againft them, has alfo drawn the cenfure 
of critics. But is there any evidence that 
Hamlet thought them unacquainted with 
the mandate which they carried for flriking 
off nis head in England ?) Whether they 
were in fact privy or not privy to this, is 
not the queftion. Did not Hamlet believe 
they were privy to it? ** Whom I will 
truft (faid he early) as 1 will adders fanged.” 
And fpeaking afterwards to, his confidant 
Horatio, he added, 


Why, man, they did make love to this 
employment ; 
They are not near my confcience. 


That is, my confcience does not upbraid 
me; the cruelty lies not with me, but with 
them. And in this conduct of Hamlet to 
the companions of his early days, does 
Shakefpeare prove his fkiil in human na- 
ture; the ftrongeft hatred fucceeding, up- 
on fuch occafions, to the flrongeft friend- 
fhip: for that they were his {chool-fel- 


lows, he would confider, and with reafon, 


as a great aggravation of their guilt. 

In all other -refpecis, the character of 
Hamlet fands confelledly fair and great, 
He moved in the highelt {phere of men; 
poflefled an elevated and comprehenfive 
mind ; penetrated through every character ; 
knew the whole of human life; faw no- 
thing noble but yirtuc, nothing mean and 
bafe but folly and vice. Speaking to Ho- 
ratio, 


Since my dear foul (fays he) was miftrefs of 
her choice, 

And could of men diflinguith, her eletion 

Hath feal’d thee for herielf ; for thou haft 
been 

As one in fuffering all, that fuffers nothing ; 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Haft ta’en with equal thanks: and bleft are 
thole 

Whofe blood and judgment are fo well co- 
mingled 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s fin. 

er 

To found what ftops fhe pleale. 
that man 

That is not Paffion’s fave, and I will wear 
him 

In my heart’s core. 


Give me 
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Men praife in others what they love and _ 
pofiefs in themfelves ; 2nd Hamlet was here 
drawing fome of the outlines of his own 
character. | 

To the principles of morality and a con- 
fummate knowledge of mankind, he joined 
the accomplifhments of learning and the gra- 
ces of life. His eloquence was fuch as great 
orators only have poflefled, rich, tropical, 
daring, ardent, vehement. The directions 
he gives to the players, are models of talte 
and laws forthe ftage. His wit and fancy 
leem to have belonged only to himfeif. 
Even in his charaGer of foldier and hero, 


‘and which I all along confidered as his 


weaker part, an intrepidity breaks forth at 
times beyond wiiat is human ; as appears in 
the ghoft-icenes where his courage grows 
with danger; where he is not only unter- 
rihed, but {ports with what appals the reft 
of mankind. 

The Hamlet of Shakefpeare, taken all in 
all, feems thus to be the molt fplendid cha- 
racter of dramatic poetry ; poffeffing, not 
one or two great qualities, the ordinary 
compafs of the heroes in tragedy, of a Lear, 
an Othello, a Bodrigue, an Horace, 
but comprehending almoft the whole of 
what is beautiful and grand. 

The miftakes which critics feem to have 
fallen into, can be ‘all traced perhaps to par- 
tial. and fide-views which they have taken 
of Hamlet; but which can neither explain 
his whole character, nor fufficiently account 
for the intereft which is excited. 

Senfibility, for example, making a ftrik- 
ing figure in this character, has been thought 
to be the fole bafis of it, without confidering 
that mere fenfibility cannot excite a tragic 
intereft ; cannot attach ; cannot overwhelm ; 
and indeed feems unable to make any other 


‘impreflion but that of pain, when viewed 


apart from the caufe in which it acts, and 
from the other qualities with which it is con- 
joined. Neither can a /en/e of virtue be 
admitted as the only ruling principle ; for 
even this does not lufficiently account for the 
intereft ; and both fyftems fail in explain- 
ing the imefiictency of the character, which 
rciuits from the loft and amiable, and hence, 
in a great degree, the interefting parts of 
it. For in both, the gentlenels of Hamlet, 
the great impediment tothe action, has been 
overlooked ; although, to fupply its place, a 
weaknefs and irrefolution, fometimes deduc- 
ed from exceflive fenfibility, fometimes from 
melancholy, are recurred to in, the former, 
but which are certainly of a tranfient durati- 
on, while gentlenels of a permanent quality; 
and, in the latter, while the fame office is” 
allotted to irrefolution, the irrefolution itfelf 
is deduced trom the moral faculty fulpending 
and abating refentment; but which furely 


would fuppofe, what cannot be oe 
that 
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that the pious and noble revenge of Ham- 
let had fomething morally blameable inits 
nature. Iwoelegant and ingenious publi- 
cations are. here alluded to; butin both of 
them, the ground taken is, I humbly think, 
tog narrow; and this icems to have been the 
caule why recourle has been had to refine- 
ments, in order to liretch it out. Facts certaine 
vy Happily us here with two principles at leaft, 
enfibility and gentienefs ; and there hence 
feems no neceflity for refolving the whole 
conduct of Hamict into the former, as is 
done in one of thefe publications. Neither 
are we to recur, fometimes to the one prin- 
ciple, fometimes to the other, taken fepa- 
rately, in order to explain Hamlet. It is the 
ftruggle between the two, upon which his 
conduct hinges. ‘This appears in the very 
opening of the tragedy. 


The time is out of joint; Oh, curfed fpite! 
That ever 1 was born to fet it right. 


Here, fenfibility and gentleneis mav be faid 
to {peak in one and the fame breath ; a proof 
that their operations were not fucceffive, but 
co-exiftent ; and reigned nearly equal in 
power in Hamlet’s breafk. 

Elevation feems to have been nearly as 
much overlooked as gentlenels. Yet be 
tween thefe two was Hamlet almoft always 
moving. For his fublimity of foul feems 
to have been the very {pring which prompt- 
ed and whetted his fenfibility to the quick. 
Shakefpeare, in one phrafe, ‘* a noble heart,”’ 
meant to exprefs both; asthey were in fact 
intimately conjoined, and acted at once toge- 
ther. | 

There is an impreffion which great ac- 
complifhments and {plendid talents, :inde- 
pendent of every thing elfe, efpecially in a 
tragic caufle, never failto make upon man- 
kind. Thefe thine moft powerfully in the 
chara@ter before us; and probably have con- 
tributed much to the charm which has made 
audiences hang upon Hamlet. The world, 
1 for the firft time, faw aman of genius upon 
the flage ; and the intereft which the {pecta- 
tors havetaken, and perhaps for ever will 
take, receiving an addition from this caufe, 
arifes thus, upon the whole, from the many 
different fources, which the poet, by afuper- 
lative effort of talents and ot fkill, has com- 
bined together. 

The fault (if any) of the play feems to 
lie in this, that there isnot a ufual intereft 
excited in it for the final event. What 
Shakefpeare’s purpole in this refpedt origi- 
nally was, cannot be affirmed. » It is poilible, 
that, finding the character of Hamlet -to 
grow upon him, he varied in the progrefs 
from what he had intended in the ourfetting 
of the play, and giving to Hamlet, on this 
account, a fuller icope (but without depart- 
ing from the character), he eventually threw 
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more intereft into the perfon than into the | 
plot. Whatever may have been the caufe, 
we fee the effe@.—— Hamlet, in his {ole 
perfon, predominating over, and almoft 
eclipfing, the whole aétion of the drama. 

Itishe that draws the admiration; [t is 
he that engroffes the concern; all eyes are 
turned more and mere to him; Hamlet ig 
wilhed for in every feene; King and Queen, 
inceft and murder, as objetts of tragic atten- 
tion, vanith almoft “away, the moment 
Hamlets own fate arrives, the play is ended. 
ihe intereft which the hearts of men take 
in the principal character of this tragedy, 
ftands thus in competition with the laws of 
the drama; and it becomes a problem, 
which of the two, the means or the end, 
fhould preponderate. 

On account of the intereft being tranf- 
ferred from the ation to the arent, the 
moral, taking the fame courfe, is to be 
drawn rather from the particular condu@ 
of Hamlet than from the general bufinefs of 
the play. But what that particular moral 
isy may be difficult to afcertain. We may 
lay, perhaps, that from the conduét of Ham- 
let it appears, how unfit for the work of 
revenge are the qualities of a foldier and he- 
ro, when conjoined with thofé of a fcholar 


and philofopher ; yet we cannot prefume to 


affirm, that it was Shakefpeare’s object 
merely to exemplify this, or even to con- 
ceive that he limited himfelf to any fingle 
object or moral. Thole things which feem 
to have been uppermoft in his mind, and 
which he has made to thine with moft light, 
are the charms in the perfonal character of 
Hamlet. Enamoured with thele himfelf, 
it feems to have been his chief purpofe to 
raife the fame paffion in his audiences. That 
he has intimated this, by his interpreter 
Horatio, only, in one or two lines at the 
clofe of the play, is to be atcribed to his 
judgment. ‘The purpote which the drama- 
tic poet has im view, 1s to be found out by the 
beft of jndges, the feclings of the fpectators. 
From a fuperiér fill upon this point, Racine 
has merited the praifes which have been gi- 
ven him, while, fromthe failure in it, the 
great Corneille has been defervedly blanied. 


Charaiier of Jonathan Swift, D. D. Dean 
of Saint Patrick’s, Dublin. 
(From an Englifh Publication.) 


R. JONATHAN SWIFT was born 

in the year 1667. In the early part 

of his life, he appears to have made no 
very confiderable figure; and he was fo 
negligent of thofe fludies which Frequently 
recommend to academicat honours, that 
when he reccived his firft degree m_ the 
Univerfity of Dublin, thoieby whom it was 
conferred thought proper to affix to it a 
kind of fligma, not very concilating to our 
422 juvenile 
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juvenile hero. Ithas therefore been a vulgar and vigorous performance, than ‘* The 
opinion, that the intellectual excellence of Tale of a Tub.” It was not publihhed til 
Swift was a plant of low growth, and fome years afterward. 
that when a young man he was jullly ene It was about the fame time that he form- 
titled to the appellation of»a dunce. This ed the plan of a ** Hiftory of England,” a 
opinion however, injurious to Swift and fragment of which has been  publithed. 
abfurd in philotophy, has been fufficiently In this (we dilcern more correctnels than 
refuted by thofe letters af an early date frength, and’ more elegance than philo- 
which are now before the public, and which fophy. 
afford no contemptible Specimen of that © The firft publication of Swift was occa- 
peculiarity of thinking, and exprefiivenefs fioned by the impeathment of Lords. So- 
Of ftyle, which aiterwards diflinguifhed him. mers, Halifax, Portland, and Oxford, in 
; The friendhhip and patronage of Sir’ the year 1701; the title, ** Thoughts on 
William Temple were -circumftances: in the Contefts and Diffentions in Athens and 
the higheit degree favourable to the pro- Rome.’ In this performance he firft figured 
grefs of Swift. Sir William was a maa in the fervice of the Whigs, to whom he 
of large experience and extenfive abilities; had been introduced by his patron. its 
a patriot, a ftatefman, and afine writer. ftyle is allegoricalj and the impeached Lords 
Except Sprat, Bifop of Rochefter, he had. are defignated under the names of Phocion 
no rival in {weetneds of ftyle, and polite- and other great charaGters of antiquity, 
nels of compofition. No man’ was more This piece inet with a very extraordinary 
truly fenfible of the value, nor had any man ficceis.’ ‘The allegory however is imperfect 
more completely poficiled himfelf of all the ‘and confuied, and the arguments are weak 
trealures of antiquity. By him Gwitt was and’ obvious. Jt is one of the very few 
introduced to thefe imcftimable refervoire, pieces in this country, that have been pro- 
and under his root-he Jpent: tome ‘years in feffedly written in favour of | ariflocracy. 
the fludy of the celebrated authors of Greece ‘The reader will certainly {mile, when he is 
and Kome. ) Ther¢e.is no citcumflance to informed, that the penetration of the Town 
which our guthor was more indebted for attributed the pamphlet to the very clegant 
his future eminencethan this. And wdeed Bithop Burnet.' | 
nothing can be rarer than to find a writer, In the year 1709, Dr. Swift gave feveral 
who has rilen to much excellence in purity eflays to the public, partly political and 
of compolition and. beauty,of ftyle, without .partly humorous. But the political’ were 
a previous intimacy with claflical learnings allon'the Tory fide of the queftion. ‘The 
Full of the enthufiain. which thisinipired, |*¢ Projeét for a Refarmation ‘of Manners,” 
- and of attachment for, his patvon, who was -and the ** Sentimenis of a Church of Eng- 
involved |in the controverly,of Wotton and land Man,’ have auch ielicity and ele- 
Bentley, be produced. that beautiful tative, - gance. ow | 
** The Battle of the Books.’”’ | It wasat the In the following year’ commenced his 
Jame time that he entered upon his very celebrated connection with the Lords Ox- 
celebrated and extraordinary work, ** lhe ford and Bolingbroke. ‘Phe union was fo 
Taleof a Tub.” Nope but a young man intimate, that Swiftimay be faid to have {pent 
would probably have undertaken toconcén- - his whole life at the houles of the muiniftry. 
ter in one volume, adatire upon the various ~At this time he wrote mitch for the-lervice 
abufes in religion and in learning. he has , at his friends, ancdh perhaps never was any 
performed, however, what he defigned, we » Adminitration «fo ably. defended. ‘Lhe 
will venture to ailirmy in a. manner moye papers. of our author in *¢ The Examiner” 
complete than perhaps could have been dobe are uniformly elegant, and many of them 
hy any other writer.in.any age. The per- happily conceived.’ His ** Hiflory: of the 
formance is enriched with an exubcrance of » Four Lait Years of Queen Anne,’ which, 
witand the happtcit vein of irony. No pub- though not publithed at. this time, may 
liwation can rile to the highelt emiincite -anoit) praperly be confidercd as a party 
without being the objeé? of muth cenlure. pamphlet, is mach laboured; and the ‘por- 
We believe, however, that’a judicious and traits in the firft book, though we cannot 
impartial critic would find litle to obje@ ico beoaftmuch of cheir:impartialiiy, are drawn 
the. principal allegory upon the fu ject of with the handsof a mafter, But the chef 
chrflianny. Ip,the other parts ot the work - d @ewre of Swift in this line of compolition, 
there is, what can little be pardoned by tie. is im our opimen: his ** Conduct of the 
reader of elegance and taille, much ebtcuri-. Allies’? Jt is: a perfect model of political 
th 3 and, what wall leis be pailed over by: contreverly.. The Duke. of Marlborough 
the triend of decency and morality, auch and Lord Townihend had afforded him a 
obicenty. Upon the whole, however, we fuilicsent handie in their negociatory tran- 
belicve that few minds at the age of thirty Jadiions, and never cid any writer under- 
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nd effablith his principal pofitions in fo 
mafteriy a manner. Swift, however, did 
not at this time entirely lofe fight of his li- 
terary character. He found leilure to write 
his ** Propofal refpeCling the Englifh Lan- 
guage,’ which, that it might not complain 
of a folitary fate, like his minifterial pamph- 
lets, recetved two different anfwers from his 
political antagonifts. 

The vulgar are always apt to imagine, that 
a very unequal conneciion in point of rink 
cannot poffibly be cordial ; and the infince- 
rity of a ftatefman has paffed intoa proverb} 
Every body is fenfible of the fervice which 
was done to the adminiftration of the day by 
Dr. Swift’s publications ; and very few peo- 
ple canice what paffes in the drawing room 
ofa munifter. Befide this, we know in the 
prefent inftance, that the ambition of Swift 
was difappointed. He wifhed for an Eng- 
lifh Bifhopric and obtained only an Irifh 
Deanery. 

Bolingbroke was a man infatiably afpir- 
ing, and of violent paffions. He was as 
little formed as can eafily be imagined fof 
double dealing and hypocrify. He profefled 
an attachment to Swift ; and he loved him. 
He was indeed of too haughty and imperious 


a nature, to be capable of any vehement affec- 


tion. But we believe that he bore more from 
our author, than he would er from 
any other man. Oxford was of 2 “character 
the moft intricate and myfterious. Nobody 
underftood him ; and it has been fhrewdly 
fufpected, that, though poffeffed of very con- 
fiderable abil‘ties, he did not thoroughly 
underftand himfelf. He was placid, equa- 
ble, and referved in his temper; he was 
doubtful, hefitating,? and irrefolute in his 
conduct. By his over-anxiety to gain every 
body, he loft many of his friends, and creat- 
ed to himfelf a numerous body of enemies. 
It is not eafy to determine what were the 
real difpofitions of fuch aman; but he ex- 
hibited the ftrongeft external marks of affec- 
tion to Swift. For the affair of the Bilhop- 
ric, it is by no means unexampled for a man 
in power, who has the fincereft dijpofition 
to ferve his friend, to let flip the opportuni- 
ty, till he is unexpectly deprived of the ca- 
pacity of fervice. And were it otherwiie, 
the dilatory and procraftinating temper of 
Oxford would fufficiently account for his 
never performing that, which he all along 
intended. Both he and Bolingbroke gave 
this proof of the fincerity of their attach- 
ment—it was not interrupted by that fall 
from power which put an-end to its utility, 
and it expired not but with their lives. 

The death of the Queen, who never loved 
him, terminated at once all Swift’s prof- 
pects of elevation, and he retired immedi- 
ately to his deanery in Ireland.—Swallowed 
Up as he had been in the vortex of politics, 
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he could-not detach himfelf from the fub- 
jects of his previous attention; but beguiled 
his hours of retirement in the penning fe- 
veral little pamphlets in defence ‘of the mea- 
fures in which he had been fo deeply engag- 
ed. They did not fee the light unitil after 
his death. ° , . 

Dr. Swift was not formed for folitude and 
inadlivity. Being now cut off for ever from 
his favourite theatre of England, he began 
to turn his attention to the political profpe- 
rity of the country in which he lived, : New 
ver had any country been placed for fo many 
centuries, in circumftances fo unfortunate 
and difcouraging as Ireland, England had 
deprived her of independence in the infancy 
of fociety, and had never been careful to 
conciliate her affeftions, or to reconcile her 
tothe yoke. ‘The animofity of the Irihh was 
rooted ; and the commencement of the fe- 
formation in England, was a fufficient rea- 
ion for then to hug clofér than ever their 
ancient fuperftition. It was the bufincls of 
the Court of London to drain and opprefs 
her as much asthey could; but to add to 
her happineis was -an idea that had not once 
entered intotheir mind. Dr: Swift beheld 
this poor, reduced, and degraded country 
with a truly paternal affection, and he may 
jultly be contidered as the father of her pa- 
triotifm, her virtues, and her liberties. 
When he firft arrived at his refidence in 
Dublin, he was hooted and infulted by the 
common people. But his ‘ Drapier’s’ 
Letters,’ and his other publications, in 
their favour, fo far ingratiated him with the 
populace, that they every where received 
him with fhouts and huzzas, and were al- 
moft ready to worfhip him. 

About the year 1730, Dr. Swift formed 
the plan of his laft, and, as it has ufually 
been confidered, his be production. We 
need not fay that we mean the * Tra- 
vels of Gulliver.” The work is founded 
in the utmoft wantonnels of invention. It 
has a livelinefs of defcription and a fimplicity 
of narrative that render it equally interefting 
to perfons of both fexes, and of all ages, 
It inflantly became the only fubject of ‘cone 
verfation ; everybody wondered, everybody 
admired, and everybody fought for meanings 
that were never intended. ‘The performance, 
though highly polithed, is unequal. The 
Voyage to Laputa is mach interior to the’ 
other parts of the work: ‘That to the, 
Houyhnhnms feems tobe the favourite of 
the xuthor, and has much meritin its come 
nofition. But the leflon it is defignéd to 
inénicate is fo hateful as to render it a dil- 
grace to any book, and toany author. - “Phe 
Voyage to Brobdingnag is by far the moft 
execilent. | 

Such in fome meafure is the literary hifto- 
ry of Dr. Swift. The age in which he lived 
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was as propitious to genius, as any that is 
recorded in the Britifh annals, To omit ma- 
ny inftances that might he mentioned, two 
of the principal leaders of the great political 
artis, Montague Earl of Halifax, and St. 
Fohn Vifcount Bolingbroke, exclufive of their 
political paflions, were animated with a very 
high degree of literary ambition. Addifon 
was penfioned during his travels by queen 
Anne, and was afterwards a Secretary of 
State. Prior was an ambaflador; and Con- 
greve and Rowe had places under govern- 
ment, ‘The parties rivalled each other in the 
patronage «f Pope. Inconfequence of thefe 
circumftances, the reign of Queen Anne has 
heen termed the Auguftan Age in England, 
and the names we have mentioned fuppofed 





to form the brighteft eonftellation in the hif- 


tory of Britith letters. 
We are not at all difpofed to detract from 


a period in many refpects fo happy and fo | 


refpeCiable. But we cannot help fufpecting, 
that the bulk of readers, dazzled with fome 
of the-{plendid circumftances that accom- 
panied this ra, have been induced to af- 
cribe to it qualities which it did not really 
pofiefs. Dr. Swift and fome of his contem- 
poraries were idly dilpofed to reprefent the 
reign of Elizabeth as the period in which 
the Englith languagé had reached the utmott 
degree of perfeCtion it had at all attained. 
We fee the fuperiority of Addifon, and 
Swift, and laugh at fo groundlefs an opini- 
on. But, perhaps, the inferiority of Sid- 
ney to Addifon is little Jefs vifible than the 
inferiority of Addifon to fomeof thofe wri- 
ters who have cultivated the language wit! 


moft fuccefs among ourfelves. And as the ge- 


niufes of this age have had too much afcribed 
to them upon the {core of ftyle, it is poffible 
alfo, that we may have attributed to them 
fomething more under the head of origina- 
lity than is their due. Exquifite tafte is a 
praife they juftly deferve. “The commenda- 
tion of induftry cannot be deniedthem. But 
originality by no means appears to be among 
their moft chvious and indliputable pretenfi- 
ons. In this refpect they were furpafled by 
the writers that preceded them, and they 
have been furpafled by fome of the writere 
that have come after them. 

Thele obfervations are not impertinent, 
when it is our bufinefs to decide upon the 
character of Swift. He has come in for his 
full fhare of the partial mi'repreicatation 
againii which we proteft. That he under- 
flood the genius of the Englifh language bet- 
ter than moft of his contemporaries, we are 
firmly perfuaded. His ftyle is pure, ner- 
vous, and manly, beyond the example of 
any of his predeceffors. But fomething we 
have gained in purity and fomething in 
firength, fince he wrote. That we have 
been alio gainers in elegance, in melody, in 
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grace, is to fay little; for thefe were quali- 
ties after which Swift did not alpire. His 
genius was rigid and fevere. He rejeéted the 
flowers of rhetoric; he difdained the flow 
of eloquence and the rounded period. Pre- 
cifion is his chief aim, and perfpicuity his 
principal praife. 

But there is another character of which 
Swift was ambitious, to which his claim is 
not /o eminent. We mean that of origina- 
lity. He had more originality than Addi- 
fon, andmore than Pope. His ftyle is high- 
ly yeu and characteriflic, and this is the 
firft proof of genius. But his fancy was 
not rich and luxuriant; he does not lofe 
himfelf in fields of his own creation. The 
mind that is not turned either to the fub- 
lime or the pathetic, cannot certainly rank in 
the firft clafs of writers of imagination. 
The fictions of Lilliput and Brobdingnag 
will appear, to a vulgar reader, as belong- 
ing to the higheft fpecies of invention, But 
in reality they are of all fitions the moft 
fimple and obvious ; and the genius of Swift 
is rather to be acknowledged in fupporting, 
than in producing them. 

The underftanding of Swift was ftrong 
and manly. His penetration was great; his 
mode of reafoning clear, vigorous, attrac- 
tive, and convincing. But thele do not 
rank among the higheft and moft original 
powers of tue mind. His chief praife is 
that of humour. His humour was perfect- 
ly his own, and was never excelled. Cer- 
vantes does not keep his countenance better ; 
and the ftores of allufion by which Butler 
was characterized, are not more inexhautftie 
ble. It has amarch, plain, dry, and uname 
hitious, that is abfolutely irrefiftible. 

¢ The mind of Swift was totally deftitute 
of that quality which we denominate tafte. 
His occupations were often fo mean and tri- 
filing as to be below contempt. And, this, not 
becaufle his underitanding was not vigorous 
and decifive ; not becaule he was not capa- 
ble of the greateft affairs, or the moft unre- 
mitted attention ; jut becaufe he had abfo- 
lutely no faculty to diflinguifh between that 
which is beautiful, and that which is deform- 
ed; between that which 1s elegant, and that 
which is fqualid, loathiome, and deteftable. 
A remarkabie inflance of the triflingnefs and 
infipidity of the mind of Swift, we have in 
thole two celebrated performances, the ‘* Po- 
lite Converiation,” and the ** Directions to 
Servants.”’ The idea upon which they are 
founded may be ludicrous enough for an ex- 
tempore piece of gaietv, but we cannot help 
feeling a {pecies of contempt for the mind 
that turns it over from day to day, and wells 
it into volumes. If fuch be our opinion of 
the great originals, the reader will eafily col- 
lect what honours we think to be due to their 
humble imitators,’’ 
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A produdtion, the value of which cannot, 
in our opinion, be too highly rated, was gi- 
ven tothe public in Dr. Swilt’s ** Journalto 
Stella.”” The Letters of Cicero to Atticus, 
and the Memoirs of De Retz and others, 
have been juftly efteemed for the very fami- 
liar and intimate picture they exhibit of the 
minds of their writers. But none of thefe 
portraits are lo accurate and complete as that 
we have mentioned. ‘The Journal to Stella 
was written in the moft interefling period of 
the life of Swift, that of his connection with 
Oxford and Bolingbroke. It was penned 
every day, and it omits not the minutelt par- 
ticulars. It exhibits all the elevations and all 
the littlenefies, all the fantaftic prolpects and 
all the dilappointments and mortification of 
its author. Ina word, it prefents us, in our 
opinion, with one of the moft valuable 
miaterials for the hifloryof the humanmind. 

The * Letters’’ of Swift are fome of the 
moft elegant and judicious fpecimens of epil- 
tolary writing that we have in the language. 
They do not, indeed, pofiefs the ealy fami- 
liarity, and the colloquial gaiety, of ou 
neighbours the French ; but neither, on the 
other hand, are they chargeable with the 
labour of Pope, or the pompous and un- 
meaning rhetoric of Bolingbroke. ‘The 
compliments contained in thole of ceremony 
are polite and well turned. Every thing is 
expreffed with a clear and unaffected precifi- 
on. His Letters are all methodical, and 
nothing appears in them impertinent or too 
much. Swift was incapable of thote diffu- 
five and everlafting nothings which are the 
difgrace of epiftolary writing, and the dit- 
grace of the preis. 

Something muft be faid of the poetry of 
Swift: and in his produétions in verle there 
is nothing wire drawn and infipid, jejune 
and bombaft, like thole poetical remains 
which have difgraced fome of the molt cele- 
brated profe-writers in the world. The 
verfification is ealy, and the humour.is natu- 
ral. But in reality they are to be regarded 
in the very fame light with his other com- 
pofitions. They are nothing more than 
profe in rhyme. Imagination, metaphor, 
and fublimity conftitute no part of their me- 
rit. Sir Hfaac Newton was within a trifle as 
great a poet as Dr. Swit. 

There has been no reputation that has 
been more loaded than that of Swift, by the 
publication of a thoufand unworthy and 
empty compofitions. A practice like this 
cannot be fufficiently deplored. One of 
the principal points that conftitute the 
refpeftability of an author, is the re!- 
pectability of his feveral productions. 
What good reafon can be afligned for croud- 
ing the works of Swift with enigmas ond 
conundrums, letters in crambo, and verics 
to Dr. Sheridan? Were the works of our 
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author pupen? curtailed, the twenty-feven 
volumes of which they now confift might 
without injury be reduced to a third of that 
number. We are not, however, confcious 
to the fame pity for Dr. Swift which we feel 
tor fome inferior writers who have fuffered 
the like injuflice, as he was himfelf totally 
callous upon the fubject, and gave the moft 
contemptible nonfenfe to the bookfellers with 
the fame-readinefe as the molt admirable and 
ele rant compofitions. 

It has heen faid of Alexander, that, in 
difenffing his perfonal charaQer, we fhould 
diftinguith two different periods, in which 
he is {earcely to be regarded as the fame 
man. With all deference to the hero, we 
beg leave to apply this obfervation in part to 
Dr. Swift. In one period of his life he was 
morofe, fupercilious, peevifh, and dogmati- 
cal. Biographers, not diftinguithing the 
different parts of his ftory, and the change 
which circumftances wrought in his temper, 
have fuppofed that thefe qualities always be- 
longedto him. But, fo far as we can dif- 
tinguifh, he was, till his retirement in Ire- 
land, polite in his attentions, and elegant in 
his manners. Te was courted by the great ; 
his company was everywhere acceptable; 
and his wit, chaftifed by the laws of breed- 
ing, gave the utmoft brilliancy, and the 
moft exquilite relith, to his converfation. It 
was at this time that the celebrated and rich 
Milfs Vanhomrigh fell in love with him ; 
and he had other admirers in the fex, 
Something may be given to the affeation 
which a few ladies have, of admiring and 
carefling pérfons of abilities ; but, be this as 
it will, we never heard of his exciting this 
romantic paflion after the period we have af- 
figned. 

When his darling profpects were clofed 
for ever, when that reftlefs »mbition had no 
longer any materials of which to conftruct 
its air-built caftles, when he was compelicd 
to banifh himfelf from a country to which 
he was attached, and fly to a country he 
hated, from that moment his character was 
totally changed. He now hecame furly, 
ill-natured, over-bearing, and mifanthro- 
pical. If he ever indulged his fofrer feel- 
ings, and fhewed the more amiable fide of 
his charadier, it was only to thofe old friends, 
the connection with whom had marked the 
brighter period of his hfe. He could no 
longer bear to afiociate with perfons inde- 
pendent in their rank, or independent in 
ther underftandng He was furrounded. 
with a fet of miferable wretches, a Dr. 


Sheridan, an Alderman Faulkner, or 2 Mre. ° 


Pilkington. To tvrannile over them was 
the principal remainmg gratification of his 
life. 

We mult not, however, be underftood ‘to 
njcan, that there are no lines ~ to» coded 
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thefe different periods. Swift. was at all 
times felfith, fulpicious, and parfimonious. 
He was at all times dillinguifhed by the dry 
and farcaflic turn of his Cilpolition. But 
while his profpects were gilded with the ir- 
radiations of NOVe, he could play with this 
defeét, and turn his own foible into ridicule. 
But when the beams of his prolperity were 
withdrawn, wiem the clouds gathered, and 
his views were fincily clofed, he no longer 
refirained himiely; that quality, which bes 
fore only gave a fi:vour to his merit, allim- 
ed an uninunite! empwe; and he ceaied to 
afford, in any confiderable degree, a fub- 
jeci forcileem ora theme for culowium, 
‘Lhe molt unamiable circumfance in the 
character of Swilt was his treatment of Mrs. 
Johnion. We remember to have heard, 
that foe Jate writer has called in guellion 
the reality of their marriage; but who it is 
that has done fo. we cdo not recoliect. We 
believe, how. ver, that the circumflance 1s 
too well authenticated to admit of a doubt. 
Mrs. Johuion was the daughter of the flew 
ard of Sir William Temple, of a rank very 
little inferior to that of Swift. Swift ought 
either not to have married her, or not to 
have been athamed to avow his mrarriage. 
The pride which led him to conceal it was 
mean. bafe, and difhonourable ; and, inflkad 
of exailting his character, does really place 
him in a rank cternally inferior to that of 
the generous Sicilia. Surely that mind mutt 
have been hard and impenetrable that could 
not be moved by a virtue to uniform, and a 
tendernefs fo invincible! ‘Lhe little ellay 
in which we are preiented with the pratlcs 
whith the character of Mrs. Johnion cx- 
torted ‘from him in the moment of her dil- 
cafe, is an everlaling monument of his own 


- 


difhonour, and of the ftrange inconhitency 
of the human character. ‘The fact, that 
there was never known to have been an 
interview between them without the pre- 
jence of a third perion, is a point of a dif- 
ferent nature, and may celerve the attention 
of thole who ermploy themielves in invefli- 
gating that part of the human frame. 
Thus far we have been principally con- 
fined to the unamiable part ot the character 
of Swift. But it has a bright fide; and 
for our parts we believe, that there never 
exifled acomprehentive underfanding, and 
an elevated capacity, unconnected with iome 
great and genuine virtue. It is only pollible 
tor men of narrow minds, and a contuled 


‘intelle&t, to make them‘eives confummate 


villains. Swilt has been reprejenied as the 
dupe -and the tool of the Tory party. 
Againit the former charge we have endea- 
voured to defend him; and we believe it 
is only neceflary to read his political com- 
pofitions with attention to dilcover in them 
ahigh degree of confiftency and rectitude. 


Dec. 


Hie fet out with declaring himfelf a Whig.in 
polutics, and a Tory in religion; and he 
always adhered to that declaration. He fided, 
indeed, with the Tories, when the Whigs, 
in his opinion, deferted their real principles. 
But this change was made before the com- 
mencement of his conne@tion with Oxford; 
and his publications upon the fubjed curing 
the reign of Marlborough, have every ap- 
pearance of fincerity and earnefinels. He 
acted irom conviction and patriotitm in his 
fupport of the fucceeding adminifiration ; 
and his piece upon the conduct of the Allies 
luiliciently fhews, that his conviétion was 
founded upon no defpicable arguments. in 
England, indeed, he naturally withed to 
connect his own perfonal advancement with 
the fervice of the ftate. But in Ireland 
even the captious and malignant cannot im- 
pute his conduct to any interefted motive. 


.We are of opinion, that the merit of an 


aciion confilts in the motives that prompted, 
and not in the confequénces that followed it. 
I his isthe cafe in moral eftimation ; but it 
is very natural and proper, that the natives 
of lreland fhould entertain a greater venera- 
tion for our author, when they confider 
lum as the origin of all thofe manly exer- 
tions and extenfive advantages which have 
lince exifled, and which perhaps are not 
yet completed. 

Swift has been cenfured for parfimony ; 
and we have already. in fome meafure, ad- 
mitted the charge. But it muft not be ad- 
mitted without qualification.. A celebrated 
and reipectable iiterary biographer has, in 
our opinion, too great a propentity to Ice 
the characters he delineates in an unfarour- 
able light, and has particularly made the 
charge of avarice oftener than it was due. 
Owitt was a man diltinguifhed for charity 
and beneficence. He had a numefous train 
of paupers inthe city of Dublin, who fub- 
filled upon his bounty. He founded an 
holpital, the defign of which cannot be too 
much applauded. In {pite however of thele 
facts, it mult ftill be granted, that his real 
characier is a little too coincident with a 
trait of cerrefpondence between him and 
Bolingbroke, which may therefore be worth 
the relaung: §¢ I endeavour,’’ fays Swift, 
**to have money always in my head, but 
never in my heart.”’—** [am afraid,’”’ re- 


joins his noble friend, ** if we have it too 


often in our heads, that it will be apt, whe- 
ther we will or no, to make its way to the 
heart.’ 

There is no circumitance more peculiar 
and deicriptive of the charafter of our au- 
thor, than the reftlefs and invincible activity 
of his mind. ** Let me be where I will,” 
lays he, in one of the earlieft letters that 
have reached us, * I mult be employed. I 
believe I have written and burned more 

com pofitions 
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compofitions upon all fubjets within this 
twelvemonth than any other man in the 
kingdom.” It is in this feature of the 
difpofition of Swift, that we are to look for 
the true account of many of the moft con- 
fiderable actions of his life. 

But Swift was a clergyman; and it will 
poflibly be thought, that we thall leave our 
delineation imperfect, if we do not fay 
fomething refpecting him under this head, 
He was not originally educated for the pro- 
feflion of a divine ; and it was only difap- 
pointment in his political views that firft 
induced him to embrace it. It will therefore 
be thought, by a candid judge, the more ex- 
cufable in him, if he did not immediately 
Shake off that levity and merriment which 
are not ulually regarded as contillent with 
the clerical charaQier. ‘The fame apology 
muft in part be admitted for the ofienfive 
paflages in the Tale of a Tub. He was 
not 2 divine when they were originally pen. 
ned. ‘Lhere are offences, however, of a 
fimilar nature of which he was afterwards 
guilty. Why did the misfortunes of Swift, 
who was a many;grave and auilere in his 
temper, partly derive from 1] 
of undue levity ?) The reafon is, that hu- 
mour produced the fame appearances in him 
that gaicty does in other men. His extreme 
feverity too occafjoned in him a greater 
demand for relaxation. He could be child- 
ith, though he could not be frolic ; and he 
could be idle, though he could not be 
cheerful. He was, however, orthodox 
enough to fwallew abfurdities and impoffili- 
lities; but in this he only went along with 
the majority of his contemporaries. And 
he was Tory enough to make the charge of 


intolerance one of the blemithes of his cha- 


racicr. 

Dr. Swift funk a few years before his 
death into a fate of mental flupefation and 
debility. This has been confidered as a 
very ftriking inftance of the weaknefs of 
the human mind, and the feeming incom- 
patibility in the ‘parts of the human cha- 
racter. Much eloquence has been {pent 
upon the fubjeét, and many pathetic re- 
fiections deduced from it. For ourfelves, 
we have al! poffible refpet for moral de- 
clamation, and we are confcious that we 
facrifice a very promifing topic in refufing 
to follow the fteps of cur predeceflors. 
But in reality, what is there fo very extra- 
ordinary inthe confideration, that mortal 
faculties muft decay, and mortal men mutt 
dice? IF we are willmg to draw the weak 
fide of the human characler, we need not 
feck fo faras to the debility of Switt. And 
if we are willing to write hiltory, we may 
adorn our compofitions, as much as we 
pleaie, with political relediions or philofo- 
phital imveltigation ; wht. be as 


; 
Dut it Milgeie we ae 
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well to confider the difplay of infirmity and 
frailty, the inflability of all things here 
below, and the neceffity of recolleion and 
forelight, as the exclulive province of the 
pulpit. 


Sterne’s La Fleur. 
(Concluded from Page 393.) 
NUMBER Il, 


‘¢ Thou art not for the fathion of thefe 
LIITIC&, 
Where none will fweat but for promo- 
tion.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


WHAT LA FLEUR KNEW OF STERNE, 


HE Writer of thefe papers, in cons 
. verting with the very amiable deferving 
lubject of them, was particularly folicitous 
to draw from La Fieur the apparent temper 
of Sterne ; and ahove all, a confirmation 
of juch traits in the Sentimental Journey as 
indicate the refinement of his feelings and 
the exquilite fenfibility of his foul. Much 
of this was above the reach of La Fleur’s 
mind ;—he frankly a knowledged, that a 
variety of paflages in the travels were fo 
worked upon by-this Child of whim and 
Verlaulity, that be knew not what to make 
Ui LLC TE. 
here were moments,” faid La Fleur, 
in which my mafter appeared funk into 
the deepetl deyeStion—~—when his calls upon 
me for my lervices were fo feidom, that l 
lometimes apprehentively preffed in upon 
his privacy, to (uggeit what 1 thought mibgt 
divert his melancholy. He ufed to {mile at 
my weli-meant zeal, and | could fee was 
happy to be relieved. At others—he leemed 
to have received a new Soul—he launched 
into the levity natural A mon pays,” faid 
La leur, ** and cried gaily enough ** Vive 
la Bagatelle 1’? It was in one of thefe mo- 
ments that he became acquainted with the 
Grilctte at the glove fhop—the afterwards 
vifited him at his lodgings, where La Fleur 
made not a fingle remark ; jut upon 
naming the Ville de Chambre, his other wilt- 
tant, he exclaimed, “ Jt was certainly a 
pity, fhe was fo pretty and petite.” Py 
The Lady mentioned under the initial LL. 
was the Marquile Lamberti: to the intereit 
of this Lady he was indebted for the Pail- 
port, which began to make him terioully 
uneafy. Count de B. (Breteuil) notwita- 
ftanding the Shakefpeare, La Kieur thinks 
would have troubled himlelf little about. 
him. Choifeu! was minifter at the times 


POOR MARIA! 
was alas! no fiction—** When we came up 
to her,’ faid he, * the was grovelling in the 


road like ap infant, and throwing the duft 
upon 
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wpon her head—and yet few were more 
lovely! Upon Sterne’s accolting her with 
tendernefs, and raifing her im his aris, fhe 
collefied hericlf, aud refumed fome little 
compoiure—told him her tale of wifery, 
and wept upon his breait—my mafter topb’d 
“aloud. I faw her gently difengage herfelf 
from hie arms, and fhe fung him the Service 
to the Virgin-- my poor matter covercd liis 
face with his hands, and walked by her fide 
to the cottage where ic lived——there he 
talked earnelily to the old woman. 

‘6 Every day,’ fad La Fleur, * while 
we flayed there, I carricd them meat and 
driuk trom the hotel; and when we 
departed trom Moulines, my mafter left his 
bleffings aud fame money with the mother 
~How much,’ added he, ** | know not— 
he always gave more than he could af- 
ford !”’ 

Sterne was frequently at a lois upon his 
travels for ready money. Remittances were 
become interrupted by war-time; and he 
had wrongly cilimated his expences he 
had reckoned along the poftroads, without 
adverting to the wretchedneils that was to call 
upon hum in his way. 

** At many of our flages my mafter has 
turned to me with tears in his eyes—** Thele 
poor people oppreis mc, La [leur, how 
fhall I relieve them !”’ 

Paris and its endlefs varieties detamed 
them near four months. 

**An Engliihman coes not travel to fee 
Evglifimen *’ 

This maxim of Sterne was fufliciently 
verified through all his jourueyings; he 
never vilued them at all—civilitics, whenever 
they met, were all their intercourle together. 
Lie delighted to mix with the natives alone 
of the countries he padled through. 

He wrote much, and to a late hour. I 
told La Fleur of the incontiderable quantity 
he had publhifhed——he exprefied extreme 
jurprife. ** I] know,’ faid he, ** upon our 
return from this tour, there was a large 
trunk completely filled with papers.” 

**Do you know any thing of their ten- 
dency, La Fleur ?” 

* Yos—they were mifcellaneous remarks 
upon the manners of the different nations he 
had vifited ; and in Italy he was deeply 
engaged in making the molt elaborate en- 
quiries into the different governments of 
the towns, and the charactenflic peculian- 
ties of the Italians of the various States.” 

To effe&t this he read much: for the 
collections of the Patrons of Literature 
were open to him; he obferved more. 
Singular as it may icem, Sterne endeavoured 
in vain to fpeak Italian. is valet ac- 





- quired it-on their journey ; but his mafter, 


though he applied now ancthen, gave ut up 
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at length as unattainable.—‘* I the more 
wondcred at this,” faid La Fleur, 6 as he 
muit have underfteod the Latin.” 

The above hints, which certainly are 
faithful remarks, jeave us to regret, that 
whoever had the difpofition of his papers 
after his death, fhould have executed a truft 
cuther fo negligently or unfkilfully, which, 
properly pertormed, would no doubt have 
enriched the world with much valuable re- 
fearch and original remark, and conligned 
to merited oblivion a thouland tomes of 
tedious travelling, which prevent not the 
{malleft particle of either. 





NUMBER IV. 


God is my record, there is no nation under 
Iieaven where there is more wit and va- 
ricty of character to feed the mind with 
than in England. 

STERNE. 


WIT Hthis maxim, the refult of experi- 
mental proof, did Sterne choole to deter the 
locomotive folly of his countrymen. 

Where a hoard of grief prefles upon the 
heart, which ftagnation may root, and ex- 
ercile probably diilipate, the fooner a man 
puts himfelf in motion, and the {wifter his 
ipeed, the better, Whether fuch were 
Sterne’s neceilities, I know not; but he 
pafled through much of Italy a la hate. 

‘Lurin indeed detained him fix weeks. 
He then vilited Milan, Parma, Modena, 
and Bologna, pafling only a few days at 
each. 

Florence feduced him by her world of 
wonders—he flaw and remarked upon every 
thing worthy of a traveller’s noticehis flay 
here was a week, 

To Sienna he went with a view odd 
enough—Liften, O ye virtuoli, ye dille- 
tanu, ye cognofcentl, you who jeaft upon 
petrifaction and pavement, medals and 
mufic, to the purpoie for which Sterne ftaid 
eight days at Sienna. He was not indeed 
of your kidney. 

‘Vbhe women alone, and worthily, drew 
him thither,. They are the moft beautiful of 
the Italian dames. He indulged himfelf in 
the delightful contemplation of the varieties 
and fhades, as it were, of foul, diicrimuinat- 
ing the prominent features, perfect oval, 
and intelletual eye, of the moft expreflive 
countenances under Heaven. 

You are alfo employed—about what? 

At Rome he had particular attentions paid 
him—the Pope honoured him with feveial 
unreferved conferences, and gracioufly per- 
mitted the graves, extreme curiolities, to be 
opened for his refearehes. ‘This, K miuil be 
noted, 18 a particular favour. 

Sterne 
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1790. 

Sterne uled to pafs, while at Rome, 
where he ftayed four months, much of his 
time in the delightful gardens of the Villa 
Medici; there he was accuftomed daily to 
flroll, and either read or ruminate undifturb- 
edly and alone. His fojourn at Rome, 
however, was lengthened by neceffity—re- 
mittances failed him dreadfully, and, at laft, 
fufpicion began to point at this fentimental 
ftranger. His recommendatory letters then 
ftood him in much ftead; they were to 
fuch as never patronife in vain; to the noble 
families of Conti, Doria, and Santa Cruza. 
By their countenance much probable mifchief 
was prevented. He however certainly re- 
joiced at his departure. 

Money, without which moft of us go but 
an unpropitious journey, let our road be as 
it may, through lite—money at laft received, 
carried him on to 

Naples. Jt may be fome fatisfaction to 
future travellers to be informed, that Sterne 
lodged there at the Cafa da Manoel, front- 
ing the ocean. lie had an introduction to 
Prince Cardito l’Offredo, who received him 
with his wonted politenefs. Here he refted 
only three days. Meflinathen received him. 
From Milan he prefled on to Venice, and 
returning by the way of Germany, he vifit- 
ed Vienna, Frankfort, Bruffels, and, eager 
for home, made the belt of his way. For 
thofe who may have vifited Italy, Germany 
can have but few attractions any how. 

Enough, no doubt, he might fee, that 
forbad a near in{pection; but the only fur- 
prifing fubject that has occurred to the wri- 
ter through this tracement of his wantder- 
ings, is, that he did not vifit La Grande 
Chartreufe, and yet Sterne s imagination 
was fublime and poetic; that place where 
Gray felt the 


Prefentiorem et confpicimus Deum, 
Per invias Rupes, fera per Juga 
Clivofque preruptos fonantes 

Inter Aquas, nemorumque Nodtem. 


He paffed in his way from Lyons to 
Pont Beauvoifin, within a few ‘leagues ; 
but hurry or heedleffnefs carried him along 
without ftopping. 

His reflections here would, under his pow- 
ers to adorn, have produceda charming 
picture of melancholy man, ftarving amid 
the plenteous prodigalities of Providence, 
and fteeling his bofom againft feelings that 
God and Nature ordained him to employ in 
foftening the forrows and reciprocating the 
kindnefies of men in fearching Virtue—in 
active ufe. 

An excellent writer of the prefent day 
has, however, rendered the lols. lefs la- 
mented, by a treatment of the fubject in a 
manner mixed up of Piety and Pathos. 


Hib. Mag. Dec, 1790, 
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NUMBER V. 
Aas! Poor Yoricx! Shake/peare. 


AND it fhall all apply. For would not 
any man who furveys the vulgar and the 
vain rifling into fortune, without a fentimenc 
that is not fordid, or a value that is not 
fubferviency, exclaim Alas! upon the 
little of the world’s wealth attained by the 
powers of Sterne? 

Poor, who can more fairly appropriate ? 
Ah! Yorick, thy poverty was as unquelti- 
Onable as thy wit ! 

Travelling with a couple of coats, a voi- 
ture for his vehicle, and a drummer for his 
retinue, yoes but flowly towards the confi- 
dence or the civilities of people proud of 
their {fplendour and fedulous for flate.—— 
Embarraffments were many : money, never 
reckoned upon when benevolence or neceffity 
opened the purfe, was as eafy of flight from 
him as others.——Oppreffed with claims 
which the haughty hear and difregard, the 
prudent pais on and refufe to hear, and the 
philofopher anfwers with compaffion when 
he has nothing elfe left to give ——no won- 
der Sterne’s circumftances made him uneafy, 
fo calculated as he was 


TO FEEL FOR ALL MANKIND. 


As I have here fet the boundary of thefe 
memoranda, let me haften to add what few 
particulars remain upon memory unmenti- 
tioned. 


THE STARLING, 


who fo pathetically tells the readers of his 
travels, ** that it.could not get out’’—— 
never fpoke but in Fancy’s fabling ear.— 
Valued perhaps from occurring fenfation, 
Sterne configned him to the care of La 
Fleur, who brought him fafely over to Bri- 
tain; ** but perhaps,” faid La Fleur, ** he 
had forgot his note——certain it is I never 


heard him fpeak.”’ 
DEVOTION FOR THE SEX. 


An affertion has been milevolently fent. 
abroad under the fanétion of Dr. Johnfon’s 
name, affirming Sterne to have been licen- 
tious and diffolute in converfation. If he 
were fo, it muft have been confined to his 
own country.—The teftimony of La Fleur 
ftands thus far againft che afperfion—** His 
converfation with women was of the molt 
interefting kind,’’ faid he; ‘** he ufually 
left them ferious, if he did not find them fo: 

66 During our travels, I do not pretend 
fo fay that he lived like an Anchoret, but 
it was abfolutely a fact, that with the dif- 


folute of the {ex ( who in other countries are 
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fomewhat more fought after than inour own) 
he never affociated at.all.’”’ How he mixed 
vp he morality of his mind, God knows! 
—Un entretien par Amour merely, he got 
through as well as he was able. 


THE DEAD ASS 


was no invention—the mourner was as fim- 
le and affecting as Sterne has told.---— 

a Fleur remembers the circumftance per- 
feétly. 

Of that ludicrous ftery, which my rea- 
ders will recollect by the mention of | the 
corking pins, at which fo many have fmiled, 
and fo many (I hope) have blufhed—my 
fair countrywomen muft be told that the 
circumflances are not true. 


TO MONKS 


Sterne never exhibited any particular fym- 

athy.—La Fleur remembers feveral prelf- 
ing in upon him, to all of whom his anfwer 
was the fame— Mon pere, je fuis occupe—Je 
fuis pauvre comme vous. 





Such are the notitia which T have collected 
together from a faithful affectionate fol- 
lower of a writter in many refpects inimi- 
table. It may be faid, they are not of 
much importance, by many-—— of -none, 
perhaps, by more——the vulgar ever out- 
number the valuable. ——Some there are, 
who will not reject my flender prefent— 
they who, with a great man, are happy to 
be told that ‘ Milton faftened his fhoes with 
-dJatchets..”” 

Ali matter of amufement is comparatively 
alone of importance. He who would pais 
thefe mentions by, as of infufficient mo- 
ment, for the rambling reveries of airy 
fpeculation, may be no wifer or better a man 
than him, who follows with fond admira- 
tion in the footfteps of erratic Genius. To 
the abftracied man of Metaphylics, who 
doubts when he fhould feel, and prefers to 
exercife of impulie the reafoning upon its 
caufe, what can I fay but this My 
employment, compared with his, is of 
higher moment. I have attempted to lead 
men to cultivate the fenfibilities of Nature 
and the rewards of Benevolence——He 
freezes the mind down to apathy, until, 
torpid and unaffailable, it liftens no longer 
to the language of Love or infidelity of 
Friendfhip; but robhed of all confidence 
either in the creature or the Creator, finks 
an infipid compound into equalizing duft 
and believed annihilation. 

If I have been read with attention, I am 
thankful ; if with pleafure, | am proud; if 
any one acknowlcdge himfelf obliged by 
the communications, I may reafonably re- 


joice; if any feel their moral propenfities 
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ftrengthened, or their fenfibilities awakened, 
I am happy——for that purpofe have I 
written. 

THE WRITER, 


Account of Lejjons to a young Prince, on the 


prefent Dupoftion in Europe to a general 
Revolution. 


a ae is one of thofe fingular productions 
which, like a comet, appears but rare- 
ly, and never without attracting univerfal 
attention. The brilliant conceptions of the 
author, his enthufiafm for liberty, his ftrong 
language, and the very decided tone in 
which he fpeaks of perfons and things, com- 

ort not much with his pretenfions of be- 
ing anold man. He fpurns allo at the ap- 
prehenfions of being deemed an author by 
profeffion, though, for ourown part, we 
really think the compofition too mafterly 
for any other. There is much mechanifm 
in every thing human, and perhaps nothing 
is more a matter of acquifition and affiduous 
practice than good writing. All our beft 
writers, whether rich or poor, have been 
more or lefs writers by profeffion ; and we 
have no hefitation in faying, that thofe who 
have avowed their chief motive to be a live- 
lihood, have in no department of letters been 
excelled, even by fuch as boaft of acting 
from much higher principles ; for why, in 
this, as in every other cafe, fhould not he 
who writes, that he may eat or live, furpafs 
the man, though equally accomplifhed, who 
can eat or live without writing? Indeed, 
we fhould not have expected the repetition 
ofa paradox, founded in a fervile reverence 
for the diftinctions of fortune, from one of 
the livelieft and moft ingenious advocates 
we have yet read for the rights of men:— 
and we conceive it the lefs politie, as it 
fronts a performance, which, whoever 
may be the author, muft be read by every 
man of literature and taite in the king- 
dom. 

The author declares himfelf to be con- 
nected with none of the parties which divide 
the political interefts in this country. The 
principles heavows are alfo fingular and new. 
He makes no {cruple of inveighing, in 
ftrong terms, againift our boafted conftituti- 
on. To moft of thofe departments for 
which it has been long famous, he ftates 
fome bold and forcible objections. The 
defects which, in his opinion, threaten its 
downfal are various, and he fketches, or 
pictures them in colours peculiarly ftriking. 
That he may not be fufpected as a flave of 
power, he fays of the prefent miniftry : —— 
“© ‘The prefent sminiftration embrace every 
plaufible pretence to circumfcribe and abo- 
lifh the trial by jury; beftow honours and 
benefices with views of corrupt influence, 
flightly difguifed; employ the pretences of 
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1790- 
paying off the national debt to increafe taxes, 
and multiply eftablifhments for private pur- 
pofes; and they involve the country ina 
redatory war, in hopes fome chances ma 
Furnith pretences for checking the nibs | 
of that liberty, which at this time menaces 
equally the infidious chicane of our leading 
partizan, and the imperious audacity of 
another; which may call Britain, as well as 
France, to its ftandard, and beftow on its 
minifters the fate of Breteuil, Brienne, Lun- 
nay, and Calonne. With actual character, 
and thefe known views, minifters are fecure 
of their places, and may proceed without 
danger in advancing the intereft of their 
connections, and injuring thofe of the pub- 
lic ; in infults to all ranks, merit, and ter- 
vice, not fubmiflive totheir will; and inthe 
moft impudent jobsfor parliamentary corrup- 
tion —Why ?—Not becaufe they are pro- 
tected by your royal Father—not from their 
interefts or connections in the country—not 
by their abilities or talents—but merely by 
the univerjal dread of retura of the coalttion. 
Let this dread be removed; Iet the people 
of England be convinced, that the contfe- 
quence of difmiffing the prefent adminiftrati- 
on will mot be the return of acabal into 
power. Pitt, and the corrupt clufter fur- 
rounding him, would inftantly fink under 
the weight of the public refentment of his 
perfidious fervility, in all the mafqued and 
cowardly machinations of defpotifm.” 

The opinion of our author, concerning 
three very celebrated characters, whom he 
deems principal leaders of the cabal in Carle- 
ton Houfe, is original, and we give it in the 
author’s own words : 


CHARLES Fost 


«¢ Schemes, plans, information, or mate- 
rials have ever been collected for Fox by all 
the talents and induftry of a powerful party ; 
and he has above all men the faculty of in- 
ftantly giving order and expreffion to un- 
couth and enormous mafles. The Coalition, 
the India Bill, the Inherent Right to the 
Regency, are events which mark the public 
life of Mr. Fox with national odium; and 
he has incurred it, not from difhonefty ; for 
if there be an honeft man among all the po- 
litical adventurers and champions of the time, 
he is Charles Fox; but for want otf abilities, 
for want of wildom” ———— 


EpMUND BURKE. 


¢¢ That Burke has talents, no man of 
fenfe will deny: but they are fuperficial, 
oftentatious, and want the guidance of judg- 
ment and icience. Jats eluguentia, fapien- 
lia parum. 


SHERIDAN; 
‘¢ With equal imagination has more art 
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and being educated on the ftage, underftands 
the method of giving effect to every fenti- 
ment, action, and expreflion: but he isa 
mere artificer of fcened; his orations are 
plays in a new form; amd—they perechuce 
amufement and admiration, never convicti- 
on and refpect.”” 

On the American Feederation, as con- 
trafted with the Britifh conftitution, and 
adoption of all thgt it contains of real excel- 
lence, and a perfect rejection of its nume- 
rous defects, th¢ author thus ipeaks: 

‘¢ The American povernments, feparately 
confidered, are improvements on the go- 
vernment of England. ‘Their parliamentary 
reprefentations have more reality; their 
councils and governtrs have fewer pernicious 
privileges than the nobles and kings of Eng- 
land ; and the buds of indujiry are not blight- 
ed by the difeafed breath ofan indolent bter- 
archy, Security, liberty, and happinels, 
are more diffufed ; and inftead of ieeing a 
parith ftarving in rags, while the juftice of 
the peace, the rector, and the attorney, are 
racking off at every joint the diretul effects 
of gluttony and intemperance, every family 
is clothed and fed comfortably, and health 
and happinels are generally diftufed.”’ 

He haitens to the great cataftrophe of 
Gallic defpotiim, and accounts for it in a 
tone of eloquence, which ieems to take fire 
from the fubjecét. ‘hefe are the terms in 
which he defcribes the progrefs of that won- 
derful event: 

‘© When the French cabinct affilted in the 
emancipation of America, its object was 
merely to fever it from England, and to di- 
vide the empire of a rival power. It hap- 
pily had not the penetration to dilcern all 
the confequences. Ihe partial liberty of 
the Englith prefs had been extremely uleful 
to the American caufe; and the French 
were permitted to difculs the queftion from 
whence it originated, both in converfation 
and their public writings. Government 
miftook the fubmiffion of France for a na- 
tive and fixed torpor; and’ apprehended, 
that flavery and ifuperftition were the habite 
of Frenchmen, however they might chatter 
on liberty and philofophy. The French 
auxiliaries returned from America, fully 
charged with electric fire ; dilafiected Eng- 
lith affociated with Americans at Paris, and 
ftimulated philofophy to approach the moul- 
dering fabric of defpotiim; the iparks of 
liberty fell on touch-wood, andthe whole 
at once blazed into flames.”’ . 

‘This is finely faid; and moft fincerely do 
we hope no pheenix may arife from thele 
flames capable of avenging the downfall. of 
her predeceflor. And we diimils our account 
of thele curious Leflons with obferving, thag, 
both prince and people may derive very ime 
portant inflruction trom a careful perutal Ys 

Aaaas there 
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them.——The compofition is throughout 
charming, not only in refpect of a diction 
fingularly elegant and precife, but from the 
boldne!s and originality of the genius it dif- 
play*s and the profound political fcience, it 

as the addrefs to unite with the richeft elo- 
cvtion and the livelicit fancy. a 


The Britifo Theatre. 


OVEMBER 4. The Fugitive, a Co- 

mic Opera in two acts, by Mr. 
O’Keefe, was performed the firft time at 
Covent Garden. ‘This piece is confrfledly 
ap alteration of The Czar, the firft act be- 
ing almoft wholly compiled from that Ope- 
ra, varied only by the introduction of ‘the 
character of Baron Allftof ‘The perfor- 
mers took fome pains; but without effect ; 
for the piece, though dragged on four nights, 
was at laft obliged to be dilinifled the Thea- 
tre. Mrs. Harlowe, from Sadler’s Wells, 
appeared in this picce the firft time on 
this flage, and difplayed confiderable comic 
talents. 

November rr, a new comedy called the 
German Hotel, was performed for the firft 
time at Covent Garden theatre; the charac- 
ters of which were as follow, and thus re- 


prefented ; 





Count Ferling Mr. Quick, 
Count d’Orville Mr. Aickin, 
Young d@’Orville Mr. Holman, 
Baron Forck Mr. Farrer, 


Henry Nr. Blanchard, 
Rummer Mr. Willon, 
William Mr. Bernard, 
Weiter Mr. Croils, 
Adelaide Mrs. Mattocks, 


And Clarifla 


This play is avowedly taken from the 
German, by a gentleman of the name of 
Marfhall, and, like moft of the dramatic 
pieces written for the German ftage, cone 
tains more of the ferious and the pathetic 
than of the fprightly or the comic. The 
novelty of a predominantly ferious turn and 
ftyle in a play performed in a Britith theatre 
under the title of a comedy, fomewhat lur- 
prifed the bulk of the audience during the 
whole of the firfiact, and that furprife was 
inno fmall degree increafed by the very 
alarming miauner in which the act concluded. 
Jin the fecond ad, however, John Bull be- 
gin not only to be reconciled to the fingula- 
rity of the fcene, but.io confels himie!f in- 
terefled, and as the intcreit gathers firength 
as the ‘action proceeds, he fair'y gave up 
his mind to the author, and applauded moti 
heartily. Indeed we have not ourlelves wit- 
ncficd more picaling fenfations than the play, 
ken aliugether, is calculated to inipire; it 
Wouc iniereiis, a. dts, and entertains, and 
i* in ad yery eminent CERICE. ‘J he beit 


Nirs. Pope. 


nl 
Pal 


Britifo Theatre. 


Dec. 


feelings of the human heart are difplayed 
with fo much truth and effect, there is 
throughout the piece fuch an ingenious ma- 
nagement of light and fhade, and virtue and 
vice are alfo fo fkilfully contrafted, that al- 
though there be nothing of originality in 
fuch a defign, generally fpeaking, he mutt 
be an undiftinguifhing and inlenitble obfer-: 
ver of the fcene, who is not ready to confeis, 
that the author has been eminently felicitous — 
and fuccefsfal in atchieving his purpofe, that 
he has proved himfelf an able moralift, and 
that the German Hotel deferves the hearty 
applaufe of every man, who wifhes to be 
rationally amufed, and to feel himfelf to 
have been in fome degree improved as well 
as highly entertained at the theatre. We 
can have little of rather no doubt that a piece 
{0 well calculated to afford ufetul plealure 
as this play, will prove one of the mofl po- 
pular produced on our ftage for many, ma- 
ny years paft. * 

Kew comedies have been fo admirably 
acted as the German Hotel.—Willon, in 
the Landlord, difplayed great powers of 
exhibiting dry humour, and no {mall know- 
ledge of character.‘ Holman was interefting 
and natural; Aickin at Once manly, digni- 
ficd, and pathetic; Farren proved himilelf 
capable of reprefenting the art of deep de- 
fiyn with infinite adroitnefs and polifh ; but 
Quick greatly exceeded any effort he had 
ever made as a comedian. © His pantomime 
ad dumb fhew in the icene with the Baron 
in the laft act ‘were excellent beyond the 
reach of our commendation. ‘The audience 
contciled by their reiterated plaudits, the 
electrical effect of his mafterly and fignificant 
exprefiions as well of action as of gefture 
and features. Mrs. Pope was extremely 
affecting throughout, and Mrs. Mattocksy 
particularly in her icene with the Baron, 
fiewed her uncommon powers as an actreis. 
It might be pronounced the counterpart of 
Quick’s merit in the feene above alluded to. 
Nor ought’ Blanchard and Bernard to be 
forgotten ; Blanchard efpeciaily in his half 
laugh and half cry of joy. 

‘The piece was pretaced by a prelude 
fpoken by Mr. Ryder, as the poet of the 
night, and Mr. Davies, and Mir. Bernard 
as gentlemen of the town. It turned on 
the habit of damning plays on the firit night 
of reprelfentation, as a matter of iport, 
without confideration of the author’s genius, 
labour or feelings, and contained fome juft 
compliments to the merit of the School ior 
Scandal, and’ the general liberality of a 
Britifh audience. It was tolerably weil 
delivered, but had no great eficdct. 

‘The Epilogue was a duetto of {peaking 
between the tuppofed author and Mirs. 
Mattocks, with teveral. points of Jiumour 
admirably ipoke by Mrs. Mattocks. 
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Trifh Parliamentary Intelligence, 


HOUSE or LORDS. 
Saturday,—Fuly 24. 
(Continued from our laft ) 


ARL of Matlareene introduced by the Earls 

“4 of Charlemont and Weltmeath, took the 
ulual oaths and his feat, 

Before bis Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 

came tothe Houte, the Lord Chancellor advert. 

ed to the clamour recently made in the city, by 


artful men, calumoaiating the Privy Council of 


Ireland, for their decifiun in refpe& to the elec- 
tion of Alderman James. He confidered this 
fubject, while confined to porte:-houles only, 
entitled to contempt; but when he found the 
fubje& taken up by two noble Lords, hereditary 
Counfellors of the Crown, whofe names were 
affixed to a refolution, (which his Lordthip read 


from a newlpaper) he thouphe it no difpgrace, if 


the Lords avowed the act co be their’s, to meet 
them on the floor of that Houfe, on the general 
merits, and the legal {pirit of the queftion, 

[Here Lord Moira and Lord Charlemont avow- 
ed, that the relolucion pafled, was with their 
knowledge aod confent. ] 

On this avowal, the Lord Chanc. charged the 
relolution with pre- judging a quettion, which, on 
a future day, might come for a hearing and decifi« 
on to the bar of the Honfe where their Lordthips 
prefided, and without legal invefligation, there 
mightthenexilt, eveo to themiglves, an igno- 
rance of the caule of the antecedent proceeding:. 
His Lothip then went at large into different 
elections made by the Alde:smen and Common., 
of Alderman James and Alderman Howifon, 
(with which the public is already well acquaini- 
ed, and needs no recital ;) he faid, he had ttudi- 
ed the merits of the whole with the ftricteft at- 
tention, and declared, that in equity and juftice, 
he thoucht Alderman James's claim the beitt.— 
He wouid not decide, however, until it might 
come betore him io a Judicial manner; but oe 
Lordthip was of opinioa, that uf tried by Nif 
Prius, any lingle Judge was incompetent to ls 
termine. He was well aware, that even many 
able lawyers were divided onthe queftion, and 
therefore, he thought che Whig Club abfolutely 
unfit to be Judgesotit; say, he thought the ap- 
probation even of the Privy Council to be of no 
effect ; for 2 Judge might refule to {wear inthe 
choice ot the Privy Conncil, as to the elective 
Chict Magittrate—-the claimer inthatcale, might 
apply four a maadamus to compel him to Iwear 
la; and «might theo be argued, merely as an 
Introduction to the inveltigation o: the Cauic in 
the Courts of Law, 

His Lordthip further enforced his arguments 
with remarking, that if Aiderman James were 
to be (worn into office, the laws which provide 
and indemnity for the execution of official duties, 
made every ofhc al a& of his legal, even though 
a determination fhould afterwards entue in the 
courts againit br election. The courte of jui- 
tice, andihe exertions of the extculive power 
Were oo. 10 be impeded, or fuipeaded by the 
litigation of a cauie. The jaw of the laud made 
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every act of a Chief Magiftrate {worn into office, 
ftrictly legal, 

His Lordthip here recited the aé of the ad of 
Charles Il. trom which the new rules were 
formed, andon which the Board of Aldermea 
claimed; as he did alfothe 33d 0f George IL. 
on which the Commons founded thew claims 4 
and then oblerved, 

That if difcontent and clamour were faffered 
to operate agaiott law, the courts of jultice 
might as well be fhut up at once, and thoie who 
aitempt to raife them, were, ioftead of being ag- 
grieved, the only pe:tons inimicalto, and invad- 
ing the laws, Any other queftion, @s well as 
the prefent, might with equal propriety, be ta- 
ken out of the courtsof juttice, and a decilion be 
pronounced with equal prematurity. 

The Lord Chancellor concluded with faying, 
that if any thing he had done or uttered, did not 
go to their Lordfhps conviction on sie fubjeét, 
on the ground of legality, he was then ready to 
meet them face to tace, and if convinced of be- 
ing wrong, would molt williogly retract, bue 
alarm had been very unjultly attempted apaintt 
the peace of the country, and it was his 
duty, as well as his inclination, to give it ree 
fiilance. 

At near fix o'clock, bis Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant came tothe Houle, and being feat. 
ed on the Throne with the ufual folemnitier, 
the Yeoman Uther of the Black Rod was fent 
with a meflage to the Houle of Commons, de- 
firing their attendance forthwith in their Houtes 
and the Speaker, with leveral of the Members, 
having attended according!y, his Exceliency gave 
the Royal Affent to an at tor continuing an ad 
palfed in the goth yeal of his prefent Majelty, 
entitied an act tor the relief of perfons who 
have omitted to quality themfelves according 
to law, 


After which his Excellency was pleafed to make 
ive following Speech 


“* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘ | have great fatisiaction ta communicating 
to you his Majelty’s gracious acceptance of 
thole proois of attachment, loyalty aod zeal, 
which you have maniiefted in your proceeds 
ings. 

“© Gentlemenof the Houfe of Commons, 

‘© His Majctty commands me to retura you 
his thanks for the means you have afforded him 
to provide for the extraordinary expences of 
Government, that may be occetlary at this im- 
portant crifis, 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Tam happy at this feaion of the year tore- 
lieve you trom attendance in Parhament. I 
have nodoub: of your continuance in that difpo- 
fittoa to affert and matntain che rights of che em- 
pire, which has fo honourably diftingu thed your 
conduét, 9 


The Lord Chance!lor then, by his Excellency's 


commit, fad, 


“© My Lerds aud Gentlemen, 
* lois his Excelieucy the Lord Lieutenane’s 
picaiure thatthe Pariamcat be piosogued to 
Fiiday, 
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Friday, the 24th day of September next, to be 
then here holden: And this Parliamen: is ac- 
cordingly prorogued to Friday, the 24th of Sept. 


His Majcfly's Anfwer to the Lords Addre/s. 
* Georce R. 


“ His Majetty feels the greatefl faticfaiion in 
receiving from the Houle of Lords of Iicland ao 
Addrefs fo expreffive of their attachment to his 
Majeity'’s perfon, family and government, and of 
the common iaterett of all his fubje&s. 

G.-R.” 





HOUSE. of COMMONS. 
Saturday, July 24. 


HE Houfe met purfuant to adjournment. 
The Speaker reported that the Hovfe 
had attended his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
with the addrefs of this Houfe to his Majefty, 
and thac thereupon his Excellency was plealed to 
return the tollowing aniwer: 

* | will forthwith tranfmit this dutifal and 
loyal addrets to be jaid betore his Majefty.” 

The Speaker reported alio thac he had pre- 
fenced the addrefs o! thanks to his Exceilency 
the Lord Lieutenant, and that thereupon his 
Excellency was pleaicd to return the tollowing 
auiwer: 

** | return you my thanks for this obliging ad- 
drefe, and fhall not fail to reprefent to his Ma- 
jefly che eealand affeAionate duty which dire&s 
your conduct at this Important crits " 

Both antwers were ordered to be entered on 
the Journals. | 

Toe Right Hon. Mr, Secretary Hobart in- 
formed the Houle chat be was commanded by 
his Exceliency the Lord Lieutenant to acquaint 
them, that his Majcity had beenpiealed to retura 
a moit gracious auiwer to the addicls of this 
Houle, which he read in his place, and after de- 
livered ip at the table; andthe fame was read 





Dec. 


by the Speaker, (all the Members being uncos 
vered) andis as follows: 


** Georce R. 

** His Majctty has received with great pleafure 
the very dutiiul and loya! addrefs of the Houfe 
of Commons of Ireland, The proofs which 
they have given of their attachment to his Ma- 


jefty’s perion, family and government, and. 


their aflurances of their decermination to fupport 


the honour of his Majecfty’s Crown and the com. . 


mon interefts of the Empire at this impor 
tant crifis, are highly fatistaQory to his Mae 
jetty. G.R.” 


Ordered, that his Majefty’s moft gracious 
an(wer be entered on the Journals of this Houle, 

Retolved, nem. con. that an humble addrefs 
be prefented to his Majefty for his moft gracious 
an{werto the addrefs of this Houfe. 

Ordered, that fuch Members of this Houfe as 
are of his Majetty’s Molt Honourable Privy 
Council do attend his Excellency the Lord Lieur, 
with faid refolution, and defire the fame may 
be laid before his Majetty as the addrels of this 
Houle. 

Ordered, that the Speaker do iffue his war- 
rant to the Clerk of the Crown, to make out a 
new writ for electing a Burgeis to ferve in this 
prelent Parliament, tor the borough of Cionmel, 
inthe room of Lord Kilworth, sow Earl of 
Mountcafhel. 

A meflage from his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant, by the Yeoman Uther of the Black 
Rod. 

“6 Mr. Speaker, it is his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant’s pleafure, that this Houle 
do attead him immediately in the Houle of 
Peers,” 

Accordingly the Speaker, attended by feveral 
Members, went up to attend his Excellency, 
when his Excellency gave the Royal affent co 
one bill, and put an end to the Scflion with 
Speech trom the Throne. 

(Concluded.) 
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P O E 
Ode to Chrifimas. 


EGIN, O Mule, th’ iofpir’d, exalted fong ; 
Smote with the facred theme, O mix 
among 
Thy fifter train, to bail th* aufpicious day, 
On which a frag-ant branch from Feffe fprung, 
Alternate hymns defcending Seraphs inng 
Joia’d (weet cerrettrial bards, and iweli'd the 
glorious lay ! 





Ye bright etherial throng, who from above 

Exulting come, to fing the SaviouRr’s love, 
Witncis the fervour of the Muie’s lays; 

Who thus atrempus the great, myfterious theme; 

Tuning Urnawia’s harp to Jesu’: oame, 
And, fill’d with holy awe, would celebrate 
3 hi praue ! 


T R Y. 


No gaudy pomp which waits on regal pow’r, 
Hail’d the Mess1aqi on bis natal hour; 

No fparkling jewels did the Babe adorn; 
Born in a ftable was the Kinc or Kinecs! 
Triumphing Angels clap’d their golden wings, 

Loud twept their Heav'n-ftring lyres, and 

hail'’d the happy Morn ! 


Hark ! what celeflial notes are thofe I hear ! 
What tunctul periods charm my ravith'd ear ! 
Lift ye the Suepherds® foul-iofpired lays ; 
** Jo us a God is born™ aloud they Gne; 
While cattern Sages coftly preleats bring, 
Adoie the {miling Babe, aod ‘rapiur’d fhout 
his prasie| 


See! how admiring Mortals croud around, 
Where //rael young anototed King ts tound, 
fn manger lying near ap ox and ai: ! 
They 
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They fean the prophecies of many a feer, 
Which to his birth a fure relation bear, 
And wooder how this deed could ever come 
to pafs ! 


Sent down from Heav’n in thrice- propitious hour, 
To cruth the ftrength of Sin’s deftructive pow’r, 
What mighty wonders his behefts obey ! 
He fpeaks the word, the blind receive their 
fight ! 
Th’ exulting lame, aftonith’d, walk upright, 
Leap like the bounding roe, aad fling their 
crutch away ! 


O could the Mafe foch heavenly notes prolong, 
As fir'd the Royal Pfaimift’s facred fong, 

Or, could the flath the bright Miltonic blaze; 
Then would the wing ber bold, excurfive flight 
To boundlefs realms of uocreated light, 

Beyond the Heav'n of Heav’ns, and fing the 

Saviour’s praife} 

Londonderry, Dec. 1790. 

JOHN BUCHANAN, 


A Picture of Dublin: Or, Folly A-la-mede, 
UXURY, the bane of mighty flates, how 


wide, 

How faft it (preads, like an impetuous tide, 

Extends itielf within, and out the walls, 

From palaces, and fquares, and great men’s 
hails, 

To fhop:, to garrets, fheds, and cobler’s 
Rtal's, 

Fray’d gauze, and fripp’ry feathers, and falfe 
hair, 

Long trains, aad flounces, ev’ry where appear ; 

All aim at confequence with eager ftride, 

And facrifice poor common fenfe to pride ; 

All ranks th’ inteétion catch, the idle dream 

Pervades, refiltlefs, like a rapid ftream; 

Ev'n butcher’s wives know the new mode from 
France, [dance, 

Their fons haunt cockpite, and their daughters 

To circulating libraries fubferibe, 

Familiar with the whole gay novel tribe; 

Matters and Miffes fent to boarding f{chools, 

There to be all made highly finith’d fools ; 

State minitters, wh» ftudy means and ways, 

From {chools like thefe a plenteous tax might 
raife 4 

For they are found in {warms in ev’ry flreet, 

Their invitations ev’ry where gou meet; 

Io {pite of common fenfe, and laugh:, and hiffes, 

Ar- cinder-weoches changed to pretty miffes, 

And what muft furely move uncommon langhter, 

Mis'’s Peaay fee the wa/berwoman’s 
daughier. 

Such form a moft illuftrious group together, 

In three-caped coats, red thoes, green hats, and 

feather; 

While fiddling barbers fcrape th’ harmonious 
found, 

The girls with awkward footfteps beat the ground; 

In the fame window, tho’ it founds but queer, 

Sheep's heads, dogs meat, and fillagree appear ; 

For Milfs has wrought it, and the world mut 
know, 

How much to her accomplifhments they owe, 

O wond’rous ftrange harmonious inclination, 

lo all ranks and degrees for cultivation ; 





Ditcarded Abigails and Andrews wed, 

Then think themfelves fo exquifitety bred ; 

"Canle waiting at her Lady's chair, the wench 

Has learn’d to matter paltry fcraps of Freoch; 

The man wont oft to exercife his feet 

At brilliant meetings, held near Dorfet-ftreet 3 

Both tweli'd with felf importance, fet about 

Forthwith at door, to hang their fool-trap out ; 

Refolving, foon as they can get a houle full, 

To teach them ev'ry thing but what ts ufeful : 

Ladies genteely educated here, 

The terms, from twelve to fourteen pounds a 
ear, 


Skinner-Row, 10th Dee, 1790. 
W. G. 
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HE Merchant trufts his full-fraught bark 
at fea, 
And fees her fails propitious breezes fwell ; 
Hope, like the Halcyon, fmooths her deftin'd 
way, 


And on the flatt’ring profpec&t loves to dwell, 


Long does the view beguile his anxious mind, 
With fond afforance of her full fucceis , 
When foaming waves and howling winds come 
bin'd, 
O’erwhelm his veffel in a wreck’s diftrefs. 
Thus Sylviomlaunch’d on Love’s delufive main, 
Exulting faw the opening Haven near ; 
Onward he prefs’d the with’d-for {pot to gain, 
Which promis’d thelter from the ftorms of 
Fear; 
But quickly truck on Difappointment’s rock, 
And tunk confounded by the unexpected fhoek, 
Waterford, Dee. 24. 1790. 
SYLVIO, 


Prologue, [{poken at the opening of the Earl of 
Barrymore's New Theatre at Wargrave. 


Written and [poken by Henry Blackflene, E/q. 


ET once again, our zealous leader fends 
The warmelt welcome to his partial friends. 
Much has he labour’d to promote their eafe, 
Yet "tis the pow’r, and not the wif to pleafe, 
That is enlarg’d--ev’n he could add no more 
To that wide wifh that knew no bounds before, 
Grateful, he well remembers when, of late, 
Patient, tho’ wedg’d in clofe array, they fate ; 
But now the glowing youth, and melting maid, 
No more fhali janguith tor the cooling thade ; 
No more complain their hearts may be toe 
warm 
For this, our houfeshas undergone reform ; 
N » foam reform, altho’ fo ftrange the cafe is, 
"Tis biought about—-by multiplying places + 
Nor let us meet one difcontented tace, 
Since ev’ry member has fecur’d a place! 
No bick’rings dere; oo keen retorts are found, 
No hints that torture, and no* words that 
, wound; 

All our debare——the moments to beguile; 
And ail the tax we levy=is a {mile, 


Yet are there Cynics, who, with grave grie 
mace, 
Ip ali the proud, pedantic pomp of face, 
Faiiidioufly 
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Paftidioufly fevere, and over nice, 

Carp at the drama, as the nurie of vice. 

The charge how faife}—When Lear in phrenzy 
wild, 

Vents bittseft curfes on his thanklefs child 

Swells ev'ry bofom with indignant te, 

*Gaialt che bale off: pring of the {uff "ring fire; 

From beautecas Shore, when tears of angutth 
flart, 

The fad | bation of a breaking heart. 

Her haplefs fate proves guilty grandeur vain, 

And point: the wav'rnng ftep to Virtue’ fane. 

When falie Lothario beaffs to have betray'd 

The fond, believing, uniuipedting maid, 

Vain of his eafy prize, and paffion’: Mave, 

Blighes the fair bloflom he was born to faves 

Aad his fierce {pirit, not to be reprels’d, 

Dire&s its vengeance at the iejar'd brea : 

A mightier arm o’ercomes his bruta! force, 

And not one tear embalms the villain’s corfe, 

*Tis not enough, no coward thould impart 

The foft fenfation to the tender heart; 

Shun him, ve fair, who in defpite of fenfe, 

Firtt dares offend, then ju/tify offence ; 

Aad, boidiy, icorming ail pre:ence to good, 

Dyes his guilt deeper in the /uf/'rer’s blood. 

Are theje the precepts taught io Vice’s fchool. 

Or feem they form'd on Truth’s unerring rule ? 


To night, “tis true, no mournful fcenes appear, 
To dim the radiant eye with Sorrow’s tear ; 
Thalia’s vot’ries bere, exert their pow’r, 

To cheer with fportive mirth the vacant hour; 
To hang on beauty’s cheek, good humour’s gem, 
And Jaugh at follies which they yet condemn. 
Nor, by our friends encircled, thall we fear 
Detra&tion’s venom, orthe critic's {neer ; 

Our humble with one fleady aim purfuer, 

Its firf?,. its only objedt—to amufe. 

If we fhould fa:/—accept it as “tis meant, 

And thew indu.gence to our Good Intent, 


The Roje, by a Lady. 


HOU lovely flower, on thee I gaze 
With much delighted cyes ,; 
Piuckt from the flalk om which thou grew, 
Too foon thy fweetnels dies. 


There whilft thou bloom’ft ia virgin pride, 
By ali thou art admir'd; 

*Till plucke by fome fond nymph or fwain, 
By whom thou art defir'd. 


Too foon, alas! thou hang’ft thy head, 
Pieafing no more the eye ; 

The virgin catts thee trom her breaft, 
And all thy beauties die. 


So fares it with fome artlefs maid, 
By a feducer won; 

Her innocence alas! is fled, 
She finds herfelf undone. 


The Hunted Doe, by a Lady. 


HE horns now found, and all refort, 
The cruel caule to know ; 
When lo ! to make the barb'rous Iport, 
Is loos'd a favourite doe, 


Poetry. 





Alas! poor deer, I pity thee, 
And moure thy haplels fate ; 
A tavourite from annoyance free, 

l hear thou wert of late. 


But now the bounds acrofs the plain, 
She hears the hunter's cries ; 

And to preferve ber life in vain, 
Her utmoft art fhe tries, 


To hide the wanton herd among, 
In vain her courfe does bend - 

She prov'’d the truth [weet Gay has lung, 
** A favourite has no triend,”’ 


Now fainting with fatigue and fear, 
On Liffey’s Bank fhe ftood ; 

As the laft refuge of defpair, 
She p'unges in the flood, 


But ah! her foes foon follow too, 
Refoiv'’d her blood to {piil ; 

Fiercely the favage dogs purlue, 
And men more favage ftill. 


Ah! when you faw the trembling thing 
Lie meek beneath the kniie; 

Did not it give your hearts a fling, 
To take its harmlels life? 


Nature to all her parts afliga’d, 
To thee, poor doe, the gave 
Swiftoels, but yet, alas! we find 

Thy ‘life it could oot fave. 


*Tis for the. gift that nature gave, 
Thy lite is doom’d a prey-; | 
That which was turely meant to lave, 

Doth cake thy lite away. 


Can human minds fuch fcenes delight ? 
Can any feeling brealt 

E’er glory in its ill-us'’d might, 
To make a beatt diftrefs’d? 


A brute that never did offend, 
But innocent and gay, 

Its eaty lite did careleis (pend, 
Until that tatal day. 


Now all thy miferies are o'er, 
And ended is thy race; 

No cruel hunters fright thee more, 
No more thou dread'ft the chace. 


Kildare, Dec. 12, 1790 
Ms, W. 


The Setting Sun, by a Lady. 


HE fun finks down his fhorten’d beams, 
Beyond yon flowly rifing hill, 
How gay the fmiling landicape feems ! 
All nature, ah! how calm! how ftill! 


Thus the good man whofe blamelefs life, 
Aad virtvons race is almoft run; 

How innocent, how free from ftrife ! 
He lees the thread of life juit ipua; 


Calm and refignedly he bears 
The dilolution of his frame, 
And ful! of honour, and of years, 

Behind him leaves a virtuous same. 
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How fweet to be, as on we ruth, 

By the pig tail wath, oF 
Amidit a lovely thorny buth 

Or on a tree left dangling. 
Ah Mutha gra than wine and love, , 
The joy of hunttng’s far above ; 
Can either Cupid or the bow s 
Such pleafures give, Ah by my-foul ; 
Briars and thorns may fcratch your face, 
Stull great’s the pleafure of the chaic. 
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Then: when our mettle’s at its piteh, 
While tally ho we’re bawling ; 
| Safe landed in a muddy ditch, 
To be genteely fprawling. 
Ah mutha ra than wine and love, 
The joy of hunting” s far above ; 
Can either Cupid or the bowl, 
Such pleafure give, Ah by my foul-; 
Let muddy ditches wafh your face, 
| Still great’s the pleafure of the chafe. 














mt. ps IV. 


Then sipping like a drowning rat, 
At night you would not think it , 
What glorious wine, if it were not, 
We're too fatigued to drink it. 
Ah bodder not of love and war, . 
The joy of hunting’s ‘greater far ; 
Hark Echo, in melodious tones, 


While many a broken feonce and face, 
Proclaim the pleafures of the chafe. 
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-Hollas and whifiles, and fings and groans;; 
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Bembay, April 20, 1799. 


AR is now declared againft the Nabob 

Tippoo Saib, and it is expected the 
whole force from hence will proceed after the 
breaking up of the monfoons in Augult oext. 
A detachment has already taken the field from 
this fide of India, and large armies are collecting 
on the other: and as the war has been entered 
on with coolnels and deliberation, fo it will pro- 
bably end with fuccefs, 


‘Our new Governor General Abercrombie is 


exceedingly and juftly liked—=he is a good fol- 
ditr, and makes a moft admirable Governor, 

Ic is imagined he will take the field in perfon 
after the rains, and participate in the laurels of 
the moft honourable War ever entered into in 
this country. Our ally, the King of Travan- 
core, has been wantonly and cruelly attacked— 
our governments in India have been attacked, 
aod our countrymea. murdered in cold blood, 
The time is near at hand, wheo the molt abo- 
minable of tyrants, the deftroyer of kingdoms, 
and fcourge of mankind, malt atone for his ini- 
quities, and be humbled for his trantgreffions, 

Canada, Detroit, Sept. 1. On the 23d of 
July, 1790, a party of Saguinea Indians brought 
into the garrifon of Detroit thirteen Americans 
whom they had captured on the Ohio; they ap- 
proeched che fort with the ufval war-hoop, ex- 
pofing fcalps at the head of their canoe, Major 
Smith, of the sth regiment Commandant, ex- 
preffed his full diiapprobation of this mealure ; 
and refufing to fee the,Chief, by proper methods 
gained fo tar an afcendancy over him as to pre- 
vail on him to deliver up the prifoners, in coun- 
cil held for this purpofe, this effected, the 
were fed, cloathed, and lodged in the garrifon, 
and afterwards forwarded to their own homes, 
by guides hired for that purpofe, who were pied- 
ged for their fafety. Mr, M‘Cee, and Mr. El- 
fiott, of the Indian department, afforded Major 
Smith every affiftance in this affair ,;———which 
fhewes chat the fervancts of his Britannic Majetty 
can de their duty to their King and country, 
without neglecting the call of humanity, or for 
getting focial ties. 

Warfaw, O08. 30. Letters from our frontiers 
announce the important news of the Ruffians 
having made thermfelves mafter of Ifmail, that 
they went from theace to Killia, to which place 
they had laid fiege, and that at the departure of 
thefe advices there was a very brifk fire of ar- 
tillery. 

The Grand Vizier informed of thefe motions 
of the enemy, had re-aflembled his forces at 
fome diftance from Killia, and it was expected 
that the fate of this fortrefs would be decided by 
a bate. Letters from Wallachia inform ur, 
that Prince Potemkin having formed the refolu- 
tion of finithing the campaign by forme fhining 
ftroke, Had divided his troops into four different 
bodies, ‘two of which marched towards I{mail 
aod Brahilaw, and that the Grand Vizier had, 
on his part, advanced two corps to cover thele 
places, | 

Madrid, Now. 1. “Mr. Fitzherbert, the Bri- 
tih Ambaffador, having accompanied the King 

Hib. Mag. Dec. 1799. 


Foreign Tranfaéttions. 
FOREIGN TRANSACTHEONS. 


from the Efcurial to St. Hdefonfo, continued his 
conferences with tht Prime Minifter ull the agth 
of the lalt month, whea he returned to the Eleu- 
rial to wait for the definitive anfwer, upoe which 
he had fo ftrongly infiled, This aafwer was of 
extreme importance, as the Ultimatum of Eng- 
land left enly the choice bet weea war and @ cone 
ceffion of the privileges, which the demanded, 
of navigation and fifhery epon the Weftern coals 
of America, To this detifive crifis the Couns 
Florida Blanca thought it neceffary to waite every 
pofliblée information, He was not contented with 
difcuffiag the queflion.of peace or war, and des 


_ bating and concerting the anfwer te be given to 


the Cabinet of St. James's, in the State Junto, 
but he alfo called together at Madiid a commit- | 
tee compofed of two Counfellors of Stace, two of 
the Council of Caftille, two of the Indian Coune 
cil, and two of the Council of War, who contro- 
verted and confidered the queflion, end gave their 
report, This report, it feems, was oot very 
pacific; the majority of thefe pablie men, chofen 
from among the firft people in the kingdom, aod 
Mr. Caimpomanes, among others, appeared aus 
ated by the fpirit of patriotifm alone, and pres 
ferred war to fuch facrifices as, if chey do not 
wound the honour, or the real interefts of Spain, 
at lealt depart from thofe principfes which have 
been eftablithed for three centuries, with re(pett 
to the navigation and commerce of America, It 
is faid that this committee, each member of 
which has given his Diétamen in writing, did 
not advife the conceffion to the demands of Enge | 
land. 

On the agth the Government determined oa 
this flep, which was by many per{vos totally va 
expected; and on that day Mr. Pitzherbert did 
not leave St. Idefonfotill he had ebtained, ia 
the iffue of his long and frequent conferences with 
Mr. de Florida Blanca, a preliminary eniwer, 
containing an affuraoce of thele conceflions, which 
was immediately difpatched to England by 
a courier, who was followed on Thuriday the 
28:h by @ fecond, catrying a confirmation of this 
agreement, and the Convention itfelf, for regue 
lating the points in queftion. 

Though a great myltery is made of thele arti« 
cles, it is prefumed, with tufficieat proba- 
bility, that they are reducible to the loliowing 
heads ; : 

Firlt.———An Englith eftablithmeat in Nootka 
Sound, 

Second,—— The limits of the eflablithment to 
be fufficiently extecded, and fixed according to 
the with of England. 

Third———The liberty of navigation and fifh- 
ing in the South Sea, bounded by a certain latie 
tuce. 

Fourth ————A redrefs of grievances which Enge 
land {offers from! Spain in common, peibapsy — 
with ali other nations which trade to her ports, 
each in proportion to the exteot of their naviga- 
tion. ! 

The third article was that to. which the Come 
mittee (hewed the moll repugeance, and which 
is ceitainiy of a mature te be a fra ttul foorce of 
quarrels, which molt be fogner or later terminate 
ed by the canbda, : | 
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‘The prefent differenees are, however, confi- 
dered as terminated, ead the ratification a: cer- 
tain, as it does not appear that che negociation, 
which is at the point of being fioifhed, can be 
any way impeded. 

Spain bas been a long time undecided, and 
for thefe Gx months has refitted that de- 
mand, which, when decidedly prefied, the has 


Resfons of finance have confiderably influenc- 
ed this refolution, but more particularly the mi- 
ferable flate of Prance, on whofe affiftance “o 
little reliance was to be pla though the De- 
crees of the National Affem +h relative to the 
Family ane, has oe Hy ren the 
peremptory proceedings o an 

Efcurial, 

















| November 22. late accounts. re- 
ceived here from Ovan, ftate, that thocks of ea:th- 


Eiifforical Chronicle. | 


Dec. 


uakes continued to be felt here till the agth of 
ober, and that there then remained ftanding 
of the towa and fortifications only a part of the 
exterior walk, The number of perfons who 
perifhed by this calamity is eftimated at upwards 
of twothoufaad, iocladiag 22 officers and 304 
private foldiers belonging to the garrifon,——— 
The number of the wounded has not been afcer- 
tained. 3 
The Bey of Mafcara, io which province Oran 
is fituated, availed himfelf of the diftreffed Rate 
of that garrifon, to attack it with a confiderable 
force, but, through the extraordinary exertion 
of the remaining foldiery- and inhabitants, he was 
repulfed with great lols, after three obftinate 
—s and compelled to retire from before the 
place. 





BRITISH 
LONDON, WSNowember 21, 1790. 


DamaGe sy LicauTsinea, 


IS Majefty’s thip Elephant, of 74 guar, com- 
manded by Captain C. Thompfon, lying 
in Portfmouth harbour, and newly difmanitled, 
received a flath of lightning on the head of her 
main-maft, from whence it defcended to the 
heel, and thattered it to pieces. 
The afternoon Had beén exceedingly (qually, 
. with ftorms of hail, accompanied with fudden 
gute of wind, the moft violent. This weather 
continned until a few minutes before eleven 
‘o’dlock at night, when the whole fhip’s company 
were alarmed by a moft violent flath of lightning 
and a tremendous clap of thunder, The light- 
ning was fo exceffively powerful, as to illumine 
the darkeft part of the fhip fora confiderabie 
ti 


me. 
The fhock, when the thip was ftrack, was fo 
- great, asto caule every foul to get out of their 
beds to difcover what damage the thip had fuftaia- 
ed; when they found the lightning had ftruck 
the heel of the main top-maft, and taken its di- 
reftion down the main-maft, which, though a 
Rick of immenfe fize, was thivered (o atoms,— 
The iron hoops. which furrounded the maft, as 
alfothe wooldings were every one broke in many 
pieces, and parts thereof driven to the extreme 
parts of the thip, both fore and afc. 

The electric fire appears to have continued its 
direétion quite down to the pump well; which, 
together with the chain pump-cafe:, were alfo 
thivered in feveral parts. 

The fulphurous fmell was fo very great, as 
nearly to fuffocate thofe below; and it was with 
difficulty they could breathe, which caufed an 
alarm of fire to be given. 

From the time of oight, 
thower of the largeft hail ever feen, the greateft 
part of the officers and crew were either io their 
beds or under cover, fo that the direfal effets 
to be expected from fuch @ calamity, were not 

felt in the flightett degree by any of the crew, and 
evety foul eicaped uohart. 

Dec. t.] In «tong letter, written from Prague, 
M. Blanchard gives a circumftaatia! detail of his 
97th expurfign, accompanied by the Comte Joa- 
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and ‘the immenfe. 


chim Sternberg, Member of the Roya! Academy 
of Prague. 

He filled his balloon with gooo cubic feet of 
gas; and on the 31ft of Oftober, at four in the 
alternoop, he aicended from the plain Baum- 
garten, in prefence of a multitade of {pectators. 

The Count was provided with, feveral inftru- 
ments for making obfervations ; but the machine 
was fcarcely at the height of 1000 feet before 
they were all broken, or thrown down from 
the gallery by a violent. motion of an eddy of 
wind, which toffed the machine in all direc- 
tions. 

M, Blanchard declares, that though at that 
time the air was perfectly calm in the lower re- 
gions, he never experienced any thing equal to 
the ftorm to which he and his companion were 
expoled. Frequently the bafe of the balloon 
was perpendicular to the horizon, and the peo- 
ple below could eafily fee, with their telefcopes, 
the infide apd the floor of the gallery, the fides 
and doors of which were torn to pieces. 

At the height of rooo toifes, the air was per 
fe&tly calm, and notwithftanding apparent dan- 
gers, the A¢ronauts defcended afterwards io per- 
fect fafety. 

5.] A letter from Paris mentions, that on the 
3oth of Nov. ia an extraordinary meeting,the Na- 
tional Affembly beftowed their attention on a kind 
of general infurrection againit their decreer, rela- 
tive to the civil confticution of the clergy. 

The Chapters of Quimper, Veones, Soiffons,. 
Lyons, &c. protefted, as did the Bifhops of Laon, 
Vennes, Soiffons, &c. The Prebendaries of the. 
Cathedral of Paris only, declared that they would 


‘mever confent to apy temporal innovation, con- 


trary to the laws and diicipline of the church, 
aod they would never confider themfelves as fub- 
fervient to a felf-created legiflature; the work 
which contains their declaration of war, is enti- 
tled, * An expofition of the priaciples on the 
conftitution of the Clergy; bythe Bifhops, meme 
bers of the National Affembiy.”"-—All the Bith- 
opa, now in the Aflembly, two only excepted, 
have figned this work. 

M, Barnave moved on the occafion thata de- 
cree be iffued to impede the progreis of fanati- 
cifm, of which fome places have already been the 


theatre, | 
 Mirabeas 
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1790. : 

Mirabeau rofe to fecond the motion, and fsid— 
It is high time. to rend the veil of hypocrifp—it 
is high time to drag facerdotal paffions into light, 
and to thew the people thofe men who attempt 
every thing to load with execration the moft fub- 
lime and moft falutary of Rovolution:—it is time 
for us to plead the Caufe of the Rel gion which 
we have autached to the fate of the Empire, and 
which is only threatened by the thanders of 
itsown Minifters. Weare acculed of not having 
decreed that the Romith Religion, thould be the 
only one in the State, becaufe we wrefted frem 
fanaticifm a pretext of doing harm by refpecting 
the natural liberty, the birh tight of every citi- 
zen, religious freedom.——— Ye: (laid he) gentle- 
men, the enemies of the public wellare have 
dared to wrap themfelves up in the cloak of Re- 
ligion, and with that garment think to impole on 
the public, and,. notwithfadding the patriotifm 
ef the virtuous Prince, whom you have fo juftly 
named—‘* The Reftorer of Liberty,” they fill 
entertain the criminal hope of giving to the hydra 
of annihilated Defpotifm, fufficient ftrength to 
burft from the confines of the tomb,and facrifice as 
many victims as there are defenders of liberty 
haughty Priefts! renounce fuch fatal project: ; 
Prelaces who liften to me, you know you have it 


id your power to make yourfelves adored—poflels | 


the virtues of the Apoftles, and you will fee that 
the people, though taithful to the Charch, will 
continue attached to liberty.” He concluded 
with moving, “* That Clerical Ordination be ful- 
pended uatil further orders from the Legiflature,” 
==~Flis motion was negatived. 

The Bifhop of Nantes has publifhed a pattoral 
letter in his diocefe, in which he ganounces to 
the faithful (who did not believe one word of it) 
that the decrees of the Affembly had plundered 
the poor Priefts of their all, and Y a counter- 
ftroke, deprived the needy of the fuccour they 
had always held out to them with a liberal hand; 


and that the fuppofed Reprefentatives of the nati- | 


of difpofed of the’ property of the Clergy in their 
own favour. The Bithop is denounced to the 


National Affembiy, and his pafteral letter will . 


néxt week undergo an inveltigation. “ 
The ‘laft letters from Avignon fet forth that 
thie lower partof that city is a vatt aflemblege of 
water. The moft dreadful, iatelligence daily ar- 
rivés heré relative to the calamities occafioned 


by the overflowing of the Loire and the Bhonete 
Q 


the damage is eftimated at above 100 miliions 
livrer. Ley de 

Te the King’s, Meft Excellent Majefly. 
The bumble Addre[s of the Lord Mayor, Alder- 


J} 


with Council offembled, — 
Meft Gracious Sovertizn, 


te 


WE your Majefty’s dutiful and loyal fubjeats, 


gen, and Commons of the City of Londenin Come . 


the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons. of, 
the city of London, in Common Couaci) affem:., 
bléd, approach your Majefly with hearts {gil of ; 
gratitude, upon the agrecable profpect of s.con-.. 
tinvance of cftablithed peace by the Convention 


with Spain. 


Deeply affeed with the injuries (uftained. by . 


ont fellow-fubjects.from that pation, we concur- 
red in the general fentimetits of the whole king- 
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dom, expreffed by the two Honfes of Parliament, 
on receiving your Majelty’s molt gracious meflage 
in the laft feflion ; and we beheld with confidence 
the vigorous meafures which were adopted to 
gain full fatisfaction for the injuries done, aad to 
mainiain the honowr end dignity of the Britith 
empire, to whichmealures and to your Majeity's 
paternal regard tor the interefts of your people, 
next to the Divine Providence, we thankful- 
ly afcribe the happy iffue of the late difagree- 
ments, 

Your Majefty’s faithful citizens of London are 
too well convinced of the falumary confequences 
of continued peace, to delay their congratulations 
upon the reconciliation with Spain; for, ootwith 
ftanding they have ever manitefted their readinels 
to bear a proportion of burthens created by the 
profecution of a jult war, they cannot bur molt 
ardently rejoice at a termination of pending hef- 
tilities, at a time when the reduction of the 
National Debs. i+ an objc@ of importance to your 
people, | 

Deign, Sire, to accept our molt cordial with- 
es, that your Majetty's reign may long costiaue 
in peace and prof{perity over a grateful and affec» 
tionate people. 


His Majefly's moR gracins Anfwwer to the Ads 
a of the Lord Mayor and Citiwens of 
ndon. 


“* I receive with great pleafure the datiful 
and ioya! addrefs, of the city of Loodog; the pro- 
teCtion of the mavigation and commerce of my 
fubjeéts is a principal object of my attention, 
and I am confident that 1 may always expect 
their unagimous fupport in fuch mealures as may 
be neceflary for that purpofe. Ic affords me the 
higheft jatisfaction to reflect, that on the prefent 








—occafion, this obje& has been obtained withous 


difturbing that public tranquillity which is pro« 
ductive of fuch great and increaling advantages 
to my people,” 

A thort time previous to the termination of 
Mr. Pickete’s mayoralty, he was met by the 
guaid going on:duty at the Bank, and obliged to 
give way; upon which he demanded icom the 
officer, by what authority he entered the city of 
Loadon im military. array, the reply was, by 
order 6f his commanding officer, whom he aam- 
ed;,.upon which Mr. Pickett made. the proper 
application to the Colonel,, and was by him re- 
ferved to the Secretary ot War, who flaced, that 
his dire€tion:,were reccived from the Secretar 
of Stace for the home department; so immedie 
ate interview took place between Mr. Greaville 
and Mr. Pickett, on the dubjeat, in which the 
latter gectieman telly Rated, chat the enury of 
troops withia the jurildistion of the Lod Mayor 
was highly repugaant to. the chartered rights of 
the cuy.of London, aad that the Bank was in 
his opinion in periett fecuricy withowt their ine 
troduction. we ; 

Mr, Secretary Grenville reverted tothe dane 


“get.the Bank was in during the riots in. June 


1780; and oblerved, that although ail caule of 
alajm ought now, be eourely done away, yes 16 
was, ucceiiary, jor peblic credu, thatthe Bao 
fhould be degmed to. be in the mott perfect thate 


of fecuruy by che mumber eis foreigners whohold — 


property to an immenle ammount ia the Bristh 
Bbobba funds, 













| 


fonds; he farther hiated, that if the meafure 
was pofitively infited on, his Majefty’s minifters 
would, in all probability, advife and exert their 
influence with the Dire€tors, to remove the Bank 
to Somerfet- place ; upon which the matter was 


| finally dropped. 

os a. = Sf. 

| | yal Grace Douglas, of Edioburgh, a fon. 
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—The lady of Lientenant-col. Richard- 
o, of the grrard:, a fon.—The lady of Captain 
Mair, of the 6oth regiment, # fon.—Lady Siv- 
art, a fon.—The Countels Delaware, a daugh- 
ter.——The lady of Sir Henry Dathwood, Bart, 
of a daughter. é 
WwW A’R RU AS’ ST SS. 
APTAIN George Manbuty Mitchell, of 





court, Broad-ftreet ——The bereditary Prince of 
Brunfwick, to the Piincefs of Frederique Louife 
Withelmine d'Orange Andrew Stewart, Efg. 
member for Weymomwh, to Mifs Stirling, of 
Ardoct,—Capr. John Dawes, “of Fenchurch: fir. 
to Mifs Hanion, of ington.—William Chinae- 
ry, Efq. of the Treafury, to Mil» Trefilian, of 
Sloane-ftreet.———Michacl Stanhope, Eig. firit 
coufin to the Fer! of Chefterfield, to Mifs &. 
Hamilton, of Edinburgh.—The hon. John Cot- 
vil, to Mifs Ford.—Joha Tarlton, of Liverpool, 
Eig. to Mifs Collingwood, of Uathank, Nor- 
thimberland.—Thomas Bligh, Efq. nephew, to 
the late General Bligh, to lady Theodolia Biigh. 
w= Joleph Bficile, Efg. fot of Sir James Eidaile, 
Kot. to Milfs Wilkinfoay Of Bond- ftreet. 
De we segs. ' 
O@. 22. T Bath, ‘Jotia*Caimpbell, Ef. 
17590. J lievtenant governor ot Plymotrh, 
wigs. Aged 46, War. White "M. D. FPF. A. 8. 
and member of thé Medical Society at Edinburgh. 
west. At bis lodgings in Dedford-ftreet, Covent- 
garden, aged 42, Mr. John Btwio, -@ cemedran 
of Covent: garden Theatre ; who to’ preat eccen- 
tricity of manners, united -unparalleted abitities. 
He was beried at St. Panis, Covent: gaiden, 
with great funeral folemalty, attedded by many. 
of the pe-formere of both -fexes and*borh theatres. 
At Newton in the Willows, in ‘hts 81ft year, 
Win. Barlow, Efg. tate lNeutevant colonel in 
the sath regiment of foot.” Me ‘had been 46 
years in his Majectty’s fervice.—smiAt Koarefbos 
rough, Dr. Henry Browneker Wilfun ; ‘who, af- 
teh attending many ‘families gretir, ‘caughe the 
fatal fever, of which he: died tm his 28th yearn 


ter of the Dictator mani of war OF 64 guns, °H® 
death wx: otcafioned by falling down che feuttle 
of the fhip into the hold; while fitting; by 
which hic fkull was fraQtdred, and he received 
other braifer.— Suddenly, while fitting at break<— 
fa(t in her epartment on Brook-green, Hammers 


of Woburn, county Bedford ——At Gritworth, 
county Northamptoo, Mrs, Eliza Langthaw ; 
who in he: will left rol. per snnam each to 12 
of the pooreft hoafe- keepers within ten miles of 
her owa hovfe, witha provifo that they never 
keep a deg of any kidd. ‘The firft moment any 
of them can be proved to keep one, this annuity 
is to ceafe, This good lady always reprobated 
the idea of poor people keeping dogs and ftarving 
their chiidren.—Vev, 3. la Southampioa-row, 
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Jamaica, Efg. to Mii, Palmer, of Union. 


—At Rochefter-hofpital, Mr. Hoge, lace maf-~ 


Chronicle. Dec. 


Bloomfbury, in his 67th year, George Dunbar, 
Eig.——-s. At his houfe in Savile-row, much 
lamented, the Rev. Michael Lort, D. D. retor 
of St. Mathew, Friday-flreet, of Se, Michael 
Mile-end, near Colchefter, prebendary of Sc. 
Paul's, fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties, and one of thé four vice-prefidents of the 
latter many years.-In his fon’s arms, without a 
groan, in Nottingham-flreet, Mary-la Boone, 
aged 92, Mr. Crofdill, the celebrated performer 
on the violincello, who retained his faculties to 
the lait moment.—7, At Bath, Joho Thornton, 
Efq. of Clapham, county Surrey. He began 
the world with roojocol» and left it with 
60a,c0cc!. _ His gains as a merchant were im- 
ménfe. He was the greateft merchant in Eu- 
rope, except Mr. Hope, of Amfterdam; and 
generally one-half of bis profits was dedicated 
tothe poor, Mr, T. was one of the principal 
promoters of the propagation of the Gofpel in 
foreign parts ; aod expendéd aanually upwards 
of gooo!, in the diftribution of relizious books, 
He has provided moft plencifally for his only 
daughter, Lady Balgonie, and her offspring ; 
but he has worded that clable of his will ia 
fach a manner that his Lordth'p cannot have a 
fhiiling without her‘confent. Three of his fons 
were i parliament, and his nephew, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, is knight of the fhire for the county 
of York.—— Perhaps thére never lived a man 
more Geferving of public regard; a pattern ia 


every virtue that conid ‘promote the welfare, or. 


improve the interefts, of mankind; the fondeit 


hufband, mot benevolent’ father, devoutelt- 


Chriflian, and fincereft friend, His charities, 
which almolt tranicend belief, were rather felt 
than Rhowe, and reached to the remotett pare of 

the habitable plobe, | 


without having incurred a cenfure, dusing a life 
of 90° years, from ‘the mioft licentious of mans 


kindy ‘and was buried: in the family vault at. 


 Cfaphatth.— At Portimonth, “on board the Mag- 


nificéar than of wat, Savagé Wogan, Elg. enfiga — 


inthe gath regiment of foot, doing duty as ma- 


rinek, “He was @ promifing youth, not quite. 20. 
yeare of ape, and would have come to a poilefi- | 
og Of“; 4001. a year When 21. He fell a vidi | 
by belay pac into @amp,fheets at an ino at. 
‘Southampton, on bis return from the affembly, 


there. His remains’ were interred with military 


honours in the governer’s chapel-yard at Porth — 


MoU hm——At abovt.2s minutes: paft eight: in 


‘the morning, of a pulmonary conturmption,: in- 


bers ¥6%h «year, at Tyoftdn-hali, near St. Ed- 
mond’ Bury, ‘county Soffoik, -where the’ had 
“been irom the beginning of the fammer for the 


fmith, Mifs Bird, daughter of Rich. Bird, Eiq. “ recovery of her health, Mile: Jane-Walker, dau. 


‘of che jultly celebrated leCtarer in. philofophy.— 


ro: * "At Edinburgh; ‘lieutehant general Johan. 


Dotglas, colonel of che §th regiment of dragooo 
guardt.—11. Dr. Potter, of Taviftock-ftreet, 
Bedford-fquare, phyfician to St. Mary-la-Bonne 


and New Fivibury D.{penfaries.x—14. At Wat- | 


ford, Mrs. Denne, widow of Joho Denne, Elq, 
formerly partner. with the. late Sir Benjamia 
Trueman, brewer; and méther co the banker. 
n the Siraad, —— Joho Lewir, Elq. spree pars 

: | gest : 


His tendernels. prompted , 
him ¢o anticipate, by the molt diligent, inquiry, , 
the woes he withed t6 heal, and to relieve them. 
with the moft refined benevolence. ' He died. 
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the Valentine EaftIndiarnan.--At Hu: fhorne- park, 
Hants, the Hon, Wm. Fellows Wallop, youngett 
fon of the Earl of Paortfmouth. Sir Jarmes 
Wemyir, of Bogie, Bart—The Dowager Vii- 
countels Waliingtord —His Highaeis Prince 
Hieay, eldelt ton of Prince Ferdinand of Pruffia, 
e~Lhe lady of the Jate William Gaull, Blg. of 
the 35th regt. of foot..—Capt. Lewis Urquhare, 
of the 68h regiment.<—Capt. Thomas Willis, ot 
Duke-ilreet, Southwaik.-Capt, John Graham, 
of the 42d regt. of foot.-- John Campbell, Elq. 
Lieutenant-povernor of Forte George, Scotiand.— 
The lady of the iate Gen. Richbel!,—Co!l. Sharp, 
of Hampttead.—Lord James Manoers.—Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Efg, regitter of feizures of the cufs 
toms at Edioburgh.—la Charlotce-ftreet, Rath- 
bone-place, Mrs. Anne Chaicrait, ot the Cret- 
cent, Bath. By the will of Edward Hoare, Eig. 
with whom the lived as deu/ekeeper, and who 
died about two years ago all his perional eftates 
(near 20,000].) were: deviled to her, and which 
now, it is jaid, defcend to a young man, her 
nephew, The diforder which carried her off, at 
about 60, was a bowel complaint, of which the 
had been a fhort time ill, and was but two days 
arrived froin Briighthelmitene, in her way to 
Bath.. Mr. Hoare bad been called to ihe bar, 
apdip the early part of life was in 200d praétice. 
His,real eftates (neara8ool. a year), which are 
principaily in lreland,. defcend to his only fon, 
who is inthe charch, and, at his father’s death, 
was, and had beem feveral years, io fome degree 
ftarving, with an amiable wile and tamily, on 
the curacy of South Stoke, near Grantham, ia 
Linceolotbire.—Such was the fingularity of Mr. 
Hoare’s turn of mind, that, though he had large 





fums.at his banker’s,: yet, probably to grautly: 


fome private pique, he choie co pats for a pauper 


— 
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at his lodgings in Knight fbridge, Phe. for fome 
time before his death; andto hve ixceg. fronbhis 
friends and tenenis ; infomuch thac a confiderable 
eflate of old houfes and ground-rente, at the Eaft 
end ot she town, was actua'ly claimed, and poffel+_ 
fed, and the receiver of hie rents fent to priton, by © 
a perfon of the fame name. who, on Mr. Hoare’s 
death, was madetorclingy th his ulurped property, 
w-At Malvern-wells, co. Worcefter, aged 76, 
Sir Hildebrand Jacob, Bart. of Yewhall, county 
Oxtord. He fucceeded his grandfather Sir John, 
1740, his father, Hildebrand, having died in 
1739. He was avery extraordinary charadter, 
As a genera! fcholar, he was exceeded by few ; 
in his knowledge of the Hebrew langusee he 
learccly bad an equal. Inthe early part of his 
lite, one cuttorn which he conflantly followed 
was very remarkable, As foon ae the roads be- 
came pretty good, and the fine weather began to 
fecin, his man was ordered to pack-up @ few 
things in @ port-manteav, and with chefle. his 
matter and himlelf fet off, without knowing 
whither they were going. When ic drew towards 
evening, they enquired at the firft village they 
law, whether the great man in it was a lover of 
bookr, end had a fine library. Ii the aniwer was 
in the negative, they went on farther, if in 
the athimative, Sir Hildebrand feat his compli- 
ments, that he was conie to fee him; and there 
he uied co thay. till. time or curiofity induced him 
to move eliewhere. In shis manner Sir Hilde- 
brand had, vergearly, pafled through the grea- 
telt part of England, without icarcelyever fleép- 
ing at an inn, uadlele where the town or village 
did not afford one perion in it civilized enough 
to. be glad to fee a gentleman anda fcholar. He 
was buried at Si, Ange's, Soho, on the aad, 
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Londonderry, November 30, 1790. 


rAROM the day ‘that the communication was 
Opened by means of the bridge between 


Lois: city and the county, (an idea prevailed: 


amaog the lower orders of the people, thas the 
paflage was tobe entirely free, and-chat no’ coll 


whatever could be lawiully exa&ted, notwith,, 


fendieg it mutt havé.beea obvious, that a vat 


{um.ol, money had been expended in che erecting. 


of tbe bridge, and that it was the property of 
the corporation. by every title of legal right, 


confirmed by a recent end very explicit act.of . 


parliament. . 


IN 


rE LL: To R NC 'E 


towards the afternoon, when the multitude bee. 
came greater, and maoy of them heated with 
liquor, they refuled to pay any toll, 
The Mayor, Sherfl, and feveral of the Mae. 
piftrates attended, aod endeavoured, by every 
mode of :ealoning,y: to perfuade them to refrain: 
from their illegal oppoluion; all friendly remon- 
ftrances however were.in vaio, for increafing ia 
numbers, they boldiy proceeded down thé toll- 
gate in ipite of the Magiltrates, who were now | 
obliged to cail for a guard of foldierss. but the 
violence of the rioters continuing to increale, . it? 
became neceflary to bring to their [upport agar 











. ly the, whole of the goth regiment now quarters 
ed. here, ene HOP get 4 we abd 
Fhe military’ charging their bayonet, drove 
the rioters acrofs he bridge to the -water fide ¢° 
cordingly permutted a. free. pallage over the) but they bad no looper got upon the fireet, thea” 
bridge for eight..or nine days; vunatorwwnately. they turned about and gave battle to the miliary.» 
this iadulgcoce was milconitrued, and the po-., withrepeaied voile@of ftones aad brick «bate, 
pulace ‘feemed to be confiemed in the ep nica, Again the Magiflrates-entreated the rioters to 
that, there was no. power aoy where to oblige , dilperie, and wained them of the fatal conie- 
them to pay toil, | o6 QucOce, OF their omtrage; but in vain; they . 
Wader this erroneous idea, upon Wedaefday, , continued their, atteck, . > " peal 
moraing Jat, wheo a gate was ereficd jor whe, At fir the mnilitacy were direed to fire in» 
purpole of colieGting the toil agreeable to: (he the air, then at the tops of the houles; but shes 
fchedule, fymproms of dileoptent appeared among, defperation of thé mob-increafing, the foidiers 
the peepie as they came into ihe maket 5 aud» were ordered. to level their mubkets, when owe » 
mca 


For the fir week, during the novelty. of | 
the, communication, , she co) poration did not 
think, it peceflary to. afleretheir right, and ace 
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men were Mot dead on the fpot, and fevers! 
swere feverely wounded. About ¢ ia the even- 
ing, the mob di'perfed, aod public tranquility 
was refused 

Limerick, Dee. 2. The inhabitants of the 

vicinity of Elm, in this county, already feel a 
fenfible lof. in che ablence of General Maffey, 
the worthy proprietor of chat place, who left his 
' hofpitable manfion ist week for Dublia, prepa- 
ratory to his attendance jin parliameat—but this 
jofs is mere particulariy aod feverely felt by 
the indigent and dillreficd to whom he was ¢ 
conflant benefactor. 
_ vA frikwy inftaoce of this appears ia hie confi. 
derate aod humane attention to his poor labour. 
ers previous to bis departure ; he fupplied with 
bedding, and gave direGions to his fteward-to 
fyrnith chem with clean ftraw, a8 is done in the 
army—thys‘contiouiog to the induftrious pesfant 
therattention he conttantly exercifed to the fol. 
dier, end carrying his benevolence from the camp 
to the cottage. 

Waterford, Dee. 3. The poflboy returning 
to this city, after having conveyed the mail from 
it to Thomaflown, on Monday night, was at- 
tacked near the Red Lion between Ballyheagan 
mear Muliinavar, by five men unknown, whe. 
diagged him off his horfe, with intent to rob the 
mail; but finding he had no mail, they robbed 
him of his hat, and thea made off. 


DUB LIN,. December 1, 1799. 


' AN a@ion was tried in the Court of Exche- 

er, before the Honourable Baron Metge, in 
which John Crofton Campbell was plaintiff, and 
John Rea, printer of the Hue and Cry, (a pa- 
per publithed every Saturday, under the authoe 
sity of the Commiffioners of Police,) was the de- 
fendant, ‘The action was brought for publithing 
in faid paper on the soth, 17th,- and 24th of 
Oober 1789, @ falfe and infamous libel charg- 
ing the plaintiff with the murder of one Oliver 


Donaldion, and offering a reward of filty podnds 


for apprehending him, though in fa&t there was 
pe fuch murder committed ——After retiring for 
about half an hour, the Jury brought in a verdi 
for the plainciff with sool, damages. 7 
Coals were one and twenty fhillings « ton on 


Wedneiday laft, two end twenty on Friday, and 


role a thilling’ the following day, but on Monday 
they were-four and tweary. ) 

a.) Came onto be heard in the Court of 
Chancery; 4@ motion grounded on a petition of 
the Right Hon. James Lord Baron Sherborne, 

yiog for a new trial in the ‘caufe between 
Sherborne and Naper, when after hearing the 
Atrorte y General, Mr. Serjeant Duquery, Mr. 
Poafonby, and Mr. Johafon, oa the part ot Lord 
Sherborne, the Lord Chancellor was pleafed to 
retulethe motion. 

A teliow of che neme of Black, in 
with aaecher mao, ateempted to defraud the 
Truttees tor Diiinbuting Bounties—for on their 
examination before Mr, Corry, fecretary to the 
Board—— Black was compietely deteted, and 
committed to the New Prifoa by Mr. Aiderman 
Bevan. ‘ 

The Commiffion of Oyer and Ferminer, and 
genere| jail ceivery, tor the city and (county 
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of Dublin, ended Thurfday the ad, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, after which the Court adjourn. 
ed to Saturday the soth of February next. 

3.) A duel was fought ina field nea: Mary- 
borough, between Mr. Greaver and Mr, Roberts, 
both ot that towa, in which the latter gentieman 
was twice wounded, bot not dangeroufly. This 
meeting wasin confequence of a quarrel at the 
ja:e eleion for the Queen's county. 

Same day, at three-o'clock, a duel was foughe 
in the neighbourhood of Portarlington, between 
Robert Buobury, Big, and Mr. Dowdal, of 
that town, io which, after difcharging two cafe 
of piftols, the former gtatleman was thot through 
the body, and thortly after expired. 

A wager of a very curious nature, and involv. 
ing @ great nicety of calculation, was determin- 
ed on WednefSay laft. The fubje& was the 
National Debr, and the queftion war, How many 
ton weight of ten pounds Bank Notes would be 
fufficient to'pay it? After an accurate inveltiga- 
tion, it was clearly proved by the Umpire, that 
taking each Bank Note at thirteen grains, being 
the averege weight, and the National Debt two 
hundred and eighty millions, it would require 
twenty one ton three hundred weight, or fix 
waggon loadsof ten pounds Bank Notes to dif- 
charge it. | 

It is of forme importance for all Ladies and 
Gentlemen who mean to marry only for the fake 
of fortune to attend to what foliows :——A, pro- 
mifed B. soool. if be would marry his daughter, 
—B. trufting to the promife and honour of A, 
did marry his daughter, after which A. refufed 
to perform his promife. B, then fued him, though 
without fuccefs, Lord Kenyon faid, it was clear 
that the promile of all marriage fortunes, not re- 
duced to writings, as inthis cafe, was abfolutely 
void jo law. | 

The firft of the weekly meetings of the Weft- 
meath Hunt, ended for this feafon, remarkably 
well attended, during which the {ports of the 
days were only excelled by the harmony and fei- 
tivity of the evenings. ! 

A very elegant ball was given by the prefident, 
Sir Robert Hodfoo, Bart. who had the good tor- 
tune to colle&t, in afew hours notice, as great 
an aflemblage of grace and beauty as any country 
can produce. | | | , 

a2.) te is -with very, fenfible concern we are 
ebliged to announce to our readers the lofs of the 
Charlemont Packet, the following particulars of 
which melancholy difafter have been thus relaced 


by a gentleman who converfed with one of the 


paflengers, arrived on board the Clermont from 
Hotyhead yefterday : ' a” 
- #¢ appears that the firft meationed veffel failed 


on Wednefday Jat, aad had reached the Bay of 


Dublin, when the war driven back by a violent 
geile of wind, not long after a large Weft India- 


man went to the bottom with her crew at the 


entrance of that harbour, On the enfaing Friday 
the weather became favourable, and the Captaia 
again proceeded to fea, having, during thts inter- 
val, increafed his paffengers to the number of 
about 120. He again had oearly made tte port 


of Dablin, when @ fecond time he wes torced to 


put back, By this time the uneafinei. of the 


“people became general, and the cabin paflengers 


were 
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1790. 
were very importunate with the Mafter to land 
them at Holyhead, although he declared himieif 
imperfet y acquainted with the coat, and ex- 
horted them to relinquith their intention: His 
Mate, however, confidenc of his own intimate 
knowledge, tucceeded ip carrying the favourite 
poiat of the paffengers, and they accordiogly 
fleered thither. The confequences were fatal. 
The Mate, as it is alleged, deceived by fome 
lighte, miftook his courfe, the veffel ftruck on 
one of the rocks which fkirt the Welth coaft, foon 
after went to pieces, and 16 perfons oaly elcaped 
the mercilefs element ! 

Among thofe providentially faved is the Hon. 
Capt. Jones, fon to Lord Ranelagh, who, when 
the veflel ruck, {prung from her on the rock, 
and received no injury, through the intrepidity 
of this gentleman, and at imminent hazard to 
himfelf, a perfon belonging to Mr. Afticy’s com- 
pany was refcued from a moft perilous fituation, 
being caught by Captain Jones ou the return of a 
wave which wafhed him from the fame rock, on 
which he had alfo leaped from the packet. About 
twelve ladies were on board, fome of whom, in 
expectation of affiltance, and under the horrors 
of death impendisg over them in fo terrifica 
form, clung round the Sceward of the thip, who, 
thut prevented from the poffibility of making any 
efforts for his own prefervation, perifhed in their 
embraces. Among other paffengers were two 
Romith Clereymen, one of whom elcaped. The 
Captain, by afcending the fhrouds, was landed 
ina place of fafety on the heeling of the veffel, 
and the Mate has a!fo efcaped, but, we are io- 
formed, is imprifoned for fome negligence of in- 
formation, fatal, as is faid, to many who might 
have been faved on an earlier knowledge of the 


tate of the veffel. 


The circumftances of thofe who furvived this 
dreadful event (every article but what remained 
ontheir backs being loft) were confiderably alle- 
viated by the generous and humane attention of 
Captain Jones, whofe bounty aod benevolence 
were as confpicuous in the hour of diftrefs, as his 
fortitude was apparent ip the moment of danger. 

[Sauwpers’s News-LeTTer. 

In the violent ftorm on Friday aight, the Ma- 
lahide barge was unfortunately overfet ia the bay, 
and after fome time went to the bottom, without 
any of the perfons on board efcaping. The eight 
mariners who were on board hung to the mai, 
the tackling, and other parts of the veffel for 
better than / hours ; bur fo furious was the rage 
of the fea that no.boats, with any profpedét of 
fafety, could venture to their relief till the 
end of that time; when all the men, but one, 
wafted with fatigue and cold had dropt into the 


deep, and he fell litelefs into the firt boat thar. 


eame along fide of the barge. 


BIRTHS for. December, 1790. 

‘T’ Mount Merrion, co, of Dublin, the lady 

~ of caprain Harris, of a daughter:——TIo 
Abbey-ftreet, the lady of William Sweetman, 
Eiq.. of a fon.—In Cumberland-ftreet, the lady 
ef the Rev. Mr: Robinfon of twins.—At Wind- 
gate, the lady of Edward Byrne, Efg. of a fon 
and vbeir.——— The lady of Henry D’Eilerre, Eig. 
ot afon,—At Caftietown, the lady of Joha Wal- 
ler, Efq. one of the Kaights of the Shire for the 


Domeftic Intelligence. 


an ea oe eer et a 
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co, of Limerick, of a fon and heir.—In Merrion+ 
ftreet, the lady of the Right Hon>urabic Lord 
Caftleftewart, of a fon.—1) North Great Geor~ 
ge’s-flreet, the lady of Henry Bruen, Eiqv ofa 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES fer December, 1790. 


N London, the hon. George Annefley, eldeft 
fon of Lord Vifcount Valentia, to the boo, 
Mifs Anne Courtney, daughter of the jate and 
filter to the prefeat Lord Vifcount Couriney.— 
Archibald Dunlap, of Greek-ftreet, Efg. to Mils 
Shewbridge, of Little Poreft, county Dublin.— 
At Annadale, county Dubliny the Rev. Henry 
Bunbury, of Tyan, county Armagh, to Mits 
Shirley, daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Waker Shirley, and niece to the late Earl of 
Ferrars.—Nicholas Evans, of Carcar, county 
Cork, Efq. to Milfs Anoe Wettropp, 3d daughter 
of Ralph Wellropp, of Atyflina, Elq,———Ac 
Turvey, county Dublin, Joho Bland, of Bland 
forth, Queen's county, Efg, to Mift Eliza Birch, 
daughter of Robert Birch, Efq. ———O'Neal Se- 
grave, of Cabragh, county Dublin, Efq. to Mile 
Goold, only daughter of the late George Goold, 
ef Cork, [ig.<—_In London; Thomas Chinnat 
Porter, of Theobald, in Hertfordthire, Efq. to 
Mifs Martha Kerr, fitter of David Kerr, of Pore 
tavo, county Down, Elq. with 20,o00l. fortune. 
George Stepney, Efq. of the Royal Welch 
Fufileers, co Mifs Catharine D, Alcock, daugh- 
ter of Major William Alcock.—Wm, Dundafs, 
of Drum, county Monaghan, Elq. to Miie Do- 
rothea Bruoker, of Cootehill,—Edward Purdoa, 
of Auogier-ftreet, Efg. to Mils M, Cooper, daw. 
of William Cooper, late of Cathel, Efq.——— 
Richard M‘Nabb, Efg. to Milfs Marcella Moore, 
oe Patrick Murphy, of Navan, county Meath, 
Eiq. to Mils M‘Donnel.—[a Monaghao, James 
Pringle, Efq.-to Milfs Owen:, daughter of Joba 
Owens, Efq.—In Granby-row, Sir Edw. Wm, 
Crofbie, Bart. to Mrs, Dodd, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Lady Helter Weiteara, 


DEATHS for December, 1792. 


T Thomaftown, county Tipperary, George 
Mathew, Efq. uncle to the Kight Hon, 

Lord Landaff ——In North Camberiaud freety 
Alexander Lilly, Elq.———_—_—=eAt Roxten, co, Clare, 
William Blood, Efq.——Mils Piers, eldeft daugh- 
ter of Francis Piers, of Cioran, co, Weftmeath, 
Efqg.—At Barberftown, near Kilcock, Captain. 
Longfield.—In Kinfale, Ifaac Hoey, Elq. one of 
the oldeft Lieutenants in his Majeity’s oavy.— 
Jofeph Coleman, of Kinfale, Efg. he was found 
ia his bed-chamber killed by a piftol bullet hav- 
ing pafled through his head.———In Henry-fircer, 
Counlellor Winter, fon of the late Surgeon Win- 
ter,—eIn York-ftreet, Thomas Ellw, Elq. M. D. 
late Clerk to the Hon. Houle ot Commons. 
~-At Ballinahailen, couaty Wexlord, the cele- 
brated Mis. Fitzhenry, a. woman not leis diltia- 
guifhed in public life for the uncomaion ftrength 
of her genius, than in private for the exercife of 
every moral virtue: the has left an ample pro= 
perty to her childrea.— In Cavendith-row, Mrs. 
Hill, relict of the late Rev. Do€tor. H)!l.———Ae 
Finglals, couaty Dabiin, Wm, Toone, Eia aged 
88.—A: Rehmoad, county Wexford, Edward 
: B.owurigg, 
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Browarigg, Efq.——In Euftace-flreet, William 
Morris, Eig. Barrifter-at law—in Doriet-ttreet, 

oha Smith, Elq. ha'f- pay Agent.—-Ia Cork, 

jitiam Coles, Elq.—At Cramling in county 
Dublio, Mif Mary Tench, aged 100 years; her 
father Mr. Garret Tench, Ivedto the age of 
104; hér mother 96, and her uncle Mr. Andrew 
Teach, to the age of 110,—°At Palmeriiown, 
county Kildare, in the goth year of bis age, the 


~~ Right Hea. John Bourke, Earl of Mayo, Vile. 


Mayo and Baron Naas. His Lorcfhip was for 
many years 2 Commiffioner of his Majefty’s re- 
venue» he is fuccecded in titles and eftate by 
his eldeft fon Lord Vilcount Naas, now Earl of 
Mayo.-At Bath, the Hoo, Willam Brabazoa, 
brother to the late, and uncle to the prefent Earl 
of Meath,—Kalph Smyth, of Barbayille, county 
Weltmeath, E.qe—The Rev. Dr, Joha Jones, 
sedtor of Mutbeack, and prebendary of St. Pa- 
trick’s, Armagh —Near Blarney, county Cork, 
Owen M‘Carthy, Elg. aged 84, commonly 
called Mafter-na-mona, or Lord and Matter of 
the principality of Moran, in that county. ———La 
North Cumberland-ftreet, the Rev. Do&tor Grue 
bere——-lo Ko ne-ftreet, the Green, Joho Kea- 





- Lottery Prizes. 


nedy Stronge, Efq. late a Captain in the 64th 


foot, and fon of the late Charler Stronge, of Do- 


minick-ftreet, Efg.—At Eator Hall, sear Chef- 
ter, England, James Folliott, Efg. many years 
an eminent Banker in that city, and well knows 
to molt of the mercantile people ia Dublin. 


PROMOTIONS. 


ILLIAM Knox, Efq. to be Conful for 
the United States of America in the city 
of Dublin, and fuch other parts of the kingdom 
of Ireland as fhall be nearer to the faid city, 
than the refidence of any other Conful or Vice 
Contul of the faid United States. ——— Henry Gre- 
ville, Efq. to be Lieutenant Colonel of the 4th 
dragoon guards. Jofeph Maddock, Efq. to be a 
Captain in the 4rft regiment of foot, ——-Major 
Gen. Thos, Biand, to be Col, of the sth regt. of 
dragoon guards, (General Douglas, deceafed.)— 
F. Amyot, Bfg. M. D. to be King’s profeffor of 
the French language, in the Univerfity of Dub- 
ling (Do@&or Beffonet, deceafed )—Mr. Brunck- 
ley, A. B. of Cambridge, to be profeffor of 
Attropomy in the Univerfity of Dublin, (Doctor 
Uther, deceafed,) : 


a. 





A correét Lift ( in numerical oe ) of all the sol. Prizes and upwards, 


Dec. 


drawn in the Irifo Lottery :for 1790. 
(Taken from Walker's Numerical Book, No. 79, Dame-ftreet.) 


No. Prize. No. Prize. No. Prize. No. Prize. No. Prize. 
213 £-s0o | 9465 £:59 117530 £.100') 24339) «= f.§00 | 33437 = £100 
440 100 g1o 50 | 18075 50 Sri 50 772 20000 
623 50 | 10235 50 882 500 974 100 835 50 
847 §0 289 © so} Itdr.3d day | asis5 Too 977 50 
70 500 332 50 966 sis 296 50.1 34163 100 
rft dr. oth day 544 go | rit dr. rath day | 26197 509 295 50 
1094 2000 609 $00 | 19349 50} asftdr. 7th day 507 500 
84: 500 892 50 667 50° 382 100 | 569 50 
tft dr. 2oth day | 11046 §00 810 50 602 500 964 50 
3190 so | aft dr. rsth day 989 so} .xftdr. ft day | 35375 I000 
562 1000 465 100 | 20050 50 636 100 635 50 
549 tele) 950 | Tole) 228 50 845 2000 36007 100 
281 s0 974 500 326 2000 | 27008 1000 136 50 
4138 g0 | 12276 9° 342 5° 273 50 180 5000 
330 50 QI7 Too 743 50 623 50 348 5° 
gs6t 100 993 100 944 50 | 28880 “atti 478 50° 
847 §° | 13007 Ico | 21011 100 | 29180 509 487 500 
61gt 100 136 50 561 so | ih dr. sth day 650 50 
222 5° 674 5°} 569 50 617 §0 } 37071 50 
276 so | 14175 100 720 5° | 30433 50 540 * 50 
394 §00 27 roo 935 — $006 958 500 | 38071 100 
aft dr. 26th day 638 500 | 22014 509 | 31060 500 LIL 5° 
536 100 672 so | aft dr. sath day. 292 100 498 2000 
586 100 | 15033 1Q0 257 50 585 5000 794 50 
631 go 145 5° 260 $0 | 32537 50 828 50 
7881 rooo | gat sol 562 s00 | 928 g00 | 39170 50 
918 500} ~~ S00 500 laft drawn >. peer 469 1000 
fitdr.i7thday | 836 $0 | 23030 100 | 33038 50 584 50 
$507 50 | 16352 so 162 50 $7 Too 835 50 
750 50 924 50 291 50 50 914 515 
9142... . $0} 27049 10000 47% 5° | 116 1000 | iftdr. 23d day 
304 50 374 sO | 24392 590.}.. 207 100 
334 50) | 
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A. 


BYSSINIAN Entertainment, an Ac- 


count of 


28 


ccount of the prefent Staté of Hudfon’s 


oy 











re nKing 


| 9 
a General View of Sweden 13 
the great Cataract of Alata 16 
Sir Eyre Coote’s Monument 59 
the famous Abbé de St.Picrre 60 
Richard Wilton, Efq. Landica pe 


M. de sean Painter to a 
66 


wy. the Shangalla, by Mr, Bruce 





Beckar 


Bey 





Mm 


g of 


675 143 


the ‘Ifland of Jamaica, by Mr. 


71 


| acFree Martin. 


: 97 
Benjamin Lay, the Quaker 105 


-the.Cabjnet of M. Vaillant 112 


the fter, now in London 
124 

Sir) Eyre Coote 145 
the German Theatre 147,250 
-Holcroft’s Tranflation of. the 
Pruffia’s Works 164 


Accoutit of the Theory of Moral Sentim.167 

aes Bruce’s Trayels to difcover the 
Source of the Nile 

Criticifms on the Rolliad 


17% 
176 











—nneeeisie the Beggar's Club in London 
218 

John Bacon, Efq. F. R. A. 243 

the Theatre at Birmingham 258 

——————« Letters on the Celibacy of the 
Clergy 269 


———— a Journal of a Voyage to New 
South Wales 260 
RefleGiens on Death, a Sermon 





263 

————- _ a new Syftem of Religion, sha 

the Hiftory of the Chriftian 

» Church 267 

depen Hupblemies a Novel, by Mrs. 

. Lennox 268 

iow Of the London Medical Jooras 
a 


————«-- of a complimentary epiale: te 
James Bruce 

———e—e-—e of the Trial of George oiene 
ton 315 

aaeemone of Dr. Shute Barrington 32 

——-—— of Mr. Samucl Badcock ib. 325 
Ccceé Account 























IN D 





Account of an Effay relative to the Jews 





363 

_~ of Philofophical Enquiries on 
Ideal nigger 364 
—_—_-— - Striftures on eminent mo- 
dern Sion 366 
oom -— Of a Narrative of the Difinter. 
ment of Milton's Coffin 367 


wee of Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, by Mr. Burke 386 
woe Of Mr. John Moody, Comedian 


398 
of Baron Swedenborg . 





439 
————-—- of Memoirs of the Bloomigrove 





Family - Aad 
of Hiftory of the American 
Revolution As2 


———ememes Of the Contraft, a Comedy 461 
wane §68Of the Order of Jefuits 464 
Addrefs, on the Importance of a genteel 407 
omnes tO the College of _ Philadelphia, 408 
‘to his Majefty’ by the Houle of 
Commons 469 
~———— to his Excellency the Lord Lieute- 
nant ib. 
ome His Majefty’ : Anfwer to the Lords 
558 

Affetation, on, addieffed to the Fair- Sex 
| 549 








E X. 
Beresford, Marcus, Speeches of 82 
Birmin ham Theatre, an Account of 258 


Blair’s Reflections on unaffected Senfibility 


132 

Bosrdieg: ‘Schools, on the Impropriety of 
young Perfons keeping 27 
Bon Mots 2 


Book-making, Effay on 119° 
Boyd, Mr. Speech of 82, 37% 
Bread, Method of making Potatoe 253 
Britifh Theatre, 109, 298, 556 


Youth, an Exhortation to the 229 
Browne, Hon. Jamés, (Prime Serjeant) 
Speeclies of 178, 277 
Browne, Mr. Speeches of 8a, 273, 277, 278, 
369, 372) 465, 469 

Brownlow, Mr. Speeches of 82, 372 
Bruce’s Travels, for. Extracts from, fee the 
Names of the Subjeéts treated of; and 
for an Account of his Work fee 172 
Buller’s Charge on the Trial of the Monfter 





364 

Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 

tion 386, 532 
Bufhe, Mr. Speeches of Sa» 37 


ot a 


Ambaffador, the Englifh, at the Court of >. 


Madrid 193 
Ancedotes and Bon Mots 2, 16, 161, 304, 
440, 448, 496, 499, 512, 513 
of many Parts of London 136 
of the late Dr. Adam Smith 

208 
of Bacuffa, an Abyfinian King 


234 
of a Pruffian Cleray939 249 









Apology for a Trip. to Gretna Green 235. 
Arnold, Dr. Part ck Se of the Life of 357 
Atioracy | General. See Wolfe 
B. 

ACHELORS, the old ‘325 

Bacon, John, Efg. an Account of 243 

ock, Samuel; Ace untiof the tate Rev: 
» aig abaat tte ery 
ieidites Thoughts on Pee ge 208 
Barbarity to Brutes; off . ——e 
Barbary, Letters refpecting | “eyyorkg 


Barrington, Geo. Account of the Trial of 
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Baftardy, » nage Remarks on “gor 
Beauty, Effa ToO4 
ee Of atte “336 
Beckford’s Account of the Ifland of Jamaica 
71, 168, 364 


Beggar’ . Club ia — an Acct. of~ a18 


AMDEN, Charaéter of the Earl of 513 


Candy, the Laws of, a Tale 20 

ae a curious 326 
Caiwell, Funeral Oration on Major-General 
405 

Cataraét of Alata, an Account of the great 
16 


Caven dith, Sir Henry, Speeches of 371, 
373+ 374, 467 
Cautions toa young Lad HINO? a9 
Celibacy, Impolicy of impofing on Fellows 
. of Colleges a4 
of the Clérgy, Letters on the 259 
Chancellor Lord, remarkable Speech of the 
557 

of the Bache tier. See Parnell” 
Character of Dri'Franklia |” ~T,A49 
ee of Dr. Johnfon inycftigated * 55 
a of Viellid® | a ee 
——— of the Pomeltic Womtatt and 

* Gadder * re ya6 
_ of a Shi of War 146 
“or an Bdeenttic now in! London 














‘ 4 203 
—— an amiable it in ond 
Manish fag (ost mitrepas “E92 
‘ine OF an indolent Pelow ~—~—3r8 
—— of ‘Déean'Swift °°! 3425 545 
ae Of a Libertine e $42 

> ee Of Shake até’s Hamlet ay. &: 
ame OF A Khow One? ome Ge 
Charge of Fudge Buller at the Trial of. o# 


‘Monier 
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INDE X. 


Charge tobe delivered to Graduates 416 
Chriftmas, the Feftival of vindicated agi 
Children, Reflections relative to the Manage- 

ment of 103 
Claims to the Qualifieations of a Wife and 

Hufband 240, 344) 436 
Club Beggar an Account of 218 
—— Difputing, ill Effects of 417 
Colleges Fellows of, Impolicy of impofing 

Celibacy on ie 
Commemoration of Thomfon’s Birth-Day 


512 

Confeffions of Rouffeau, Extracts from 393; 
' 593 

Conolly, Mr, Speeches of 82, 182 


Confiderations important on Matrimony 500 
Cooke, Mr. Speeches of 83 





Coote, Sir Eyre, Account of the Monument 
of 59 
Account of him 145 
Coquetry Male, Effay on 30 
Corry, Mr. Speech of oF 
Cotter, Mr. J. Speech of 179 
Criticifm on modern Mufic, by Dr. Franklin 
| 424% 
Crofton, Sir Edward, Speech of 182 
Cumberland, modeft Vindication of the 
Duke of 433 
Cure for weak Limbs 400 
Curran, Mr. Speeches of 180, 371, 374 
D. 
AY, Mr. Speech of 466 
D Declamation theatrical, Obfervations 
on 4 
Defamation, Effay on 60 
— eee On Matrimonial 116 
Definition of Wit, by Dr. Barrow 495 
Defcription of a Sea Captain AS 
ames Of a Sailor «48 


oes Of a Storm 49 
ome Of the Long Story-Teller 120 





ome Of a Ship of War 146 

of the Ifland of Formofa 431 

Dialogue of the Financiers 349 
»on Peace 489 





between Margaret Nicholfon and 
Lord George 
Difputing Societies, the ill Effects of 





$°4 
dif- 





played 4t7 
Differtation on Bread 297 
Diftrefs, on Family 432 
Domeftic Woman, Character of the 126 
. Confidence on ' 432 

Doyle, Mr. Speech of 81 
Dublin, Five Minutes Advice to the Tradef- 
men of | 302 
Dann, Mr. Speeches of 380, 372 
Duquery, Mr. Speech of 82 


E. 


gales of Difputing Socicties dif- 
played Aly 
Egan, Mr. Speeches of 82, 180, 277,466 
Election Speeches, Two curious 159 
England, Account of a Picture of 456 
— Officers in India, Hardhhips fuffered 
y 5’ 
Obfervations on the Characters of 











the 503 
Englifhmen in November defcribed 385 
Entertainment, an Abyffinian — 28 
Effay on Male Coquetry 30 

——amwe Defamation 60 
amen Beauty 104 
-—————- Matrimonial Defamation rr6 
————- contemplating Nature in the Spring 
118 

————= Book- making 119 
————— Pulpit Plagiarifm 200 
wee Self- Knowledge | 244 
Good- Nature 505 
Ethelwolf. From the Saxon 494 
Eulogium on Dr, Franklin 196 
Dr. William Cullen 4s8 

Euphemia, a Novel, by Mrs. Lennox, Ex- 

tracts from 440 
Europeans, Information to, by Dr. Rufh 212 
Exhortation to the Britifh Youth 229 


Explanation of a Symbol of Pythagoras 8 
Extracts from the Negro, a Novel 122, 209, 














3°53 408 

eee Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution 406 

: an original Letter of Dean 

Swift ° : 418 

: - Confeflions of Roufleau 393, 

539 


Extraction, Men of low vindicated 10! 


AMILY Diftrefs, on 432 
Farriery, Remarks on Ufcful Hints 
relative to $3 
Fellows of Colleges, Impolicy of impofing 
Celibacy on 44 
Female Rumpus deferibed 127 
—— Impropriety, Thoughts on 219 
——- Character, on the Tendernefs and 


Fortitude of the 346 
Feftival of Chriftmas vindicated 291 
Forbes, Mr. Speeches of 179) 3739 3741 465 

466, 467 


Formofa, Defcription of the land of 43! 
Cccca Fofter, 


























I N D 
rs Right Hon, John (Speaker) Speeches 


457, 468, 469 
| Sanka, Character of Dr. 


Ty 196 
oe Memoirs of 49,410, 497 


his Way to make Money ~ 





249 
~——————— his Strictures on the Englifh Lan- 


guage 414 
w———- his Letter on the Sufpenfion of 
Animal Life 419 
=———- his Criticifm on modern Mufic 422 
Free- Martin, curious Account of 97 
French, Letters on the Manners of the 294, 
4°35 §97 
- French and Spaniards contrafted 297 
Frenchmenin November 289 
Friend, the Falfe 510 


Funcral Oration on General Cafwell 405 


G. 


Adder abroad, Character of the 126 
Gallantry, curfory T houghts on 348 
German Theatre, Character of the 147, 250 


Good- Nature, Eflay on 505° 


Graduates, a Charge to be delivered to 416 
Grattan, Mr. Speeches of 82, $3, 84, 85, 86, 


1779 180, 273) 3915 374» 468 


. Gretna Green, an Apology for a Trip to 235 
Grifith, Mr. Speech of » I ash 
H. 


TARDSHIPS and Cruelties fuffered by 
fome Enelifh Officers in India i 
Hardy, Mr. Specchesof 82, 178, 180, 37! 
Headford Lord, Speeches of 179, 468, 459 
Herbert, Mrs. Memoirs of 37, 226,340, 436 
Hints relative tothe Science of Farriery .53 
Hiltories of the Tete-a-Tete 12, 108, 204, 


390; 396, 492 





Hiftory of the Second Uhher 332 98 
Eliza : 130 

wane Nicolas Pedrofa 230) 3375437 
eee Alderman Gripus 232 
w--——« Helena, or Difappointed Ambi- 
tion : 357 
woe the Falfe Friend sto 


Hobart, Mr. Secretary, Speeches of 182, 


468, 469, 470558 
Holcroft’s Tranflation of the King of Pruf- 


fia’s Works, an Account of 164 
Holmes, Mr. Speeches of 3725 467 
Howard, Mr. Speech of 82 


wee 





Ode onthe Dezthof John ag 


Hudion’s Bay, Account of the prefent wae’ 
ae 


Heman Character, Idea of a fexual Differ. 
ence in 3 


‘Hyaorovse Oration.on Noles - 406 


E X. 


I. 


AMAICA, Account of the Ifland of, by 
Mr. Beckford at, (68, 364 


Idea of fexual. Difference in the Human 
Character 


3 
Jefuits, an Account of the Order of 464 
Jews, F:ffay on the phyfical, moral and poli- 


tical Reformation of the 363 
Impolicy of impofing Celibacy on Fellows 
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